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HE Houses of Hepose are very numerous in 

® the small town of Tang-Koou- 

Eul, by reason of tlie great 
number of strangers, who are 
drawn thitherfrom all quarters 
by commerce. It was in one 
of these .-.establishments, kept 
by a family of Mussulmcn, 
that we went to lodge. As 
we had nothing to do with 
trade, we lelt called upon can* 
didly to communieats th6 fact 
to the host, an4 to arrmnge the terms of our liring fat bfh Boom ; 
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It wiis^gioed tliat we should he theie as ni a common hotel. All 
this was veiy well, hot the question was, what we weie to do 
alterwaids what was to heeomo of ns ^ This (jnestion incessantly 
engrossed out minds, and tannonted us not a little 

As fur as Tang-Keou-Knl we had followed, with siilhcient con¬ 
tinuity, the route wo had traced out foi ourselves, we might cuon 
say that this poition of oui jouiney had hoeii successlid he^ond all 
expectations. Now the hiisiness was to cairy out oiii )ihin, and to 
])onetrale to T.JjaSsa, the capital of Thihi't, an undci taking which 
appealed hristling with almost insiiiioiahle didiculties. 'I'ang Koou- 
Eiil was our columns of lleienles, with tlieii depiessuig «c jihis 
«//i (7 (No iarther shalt thou go). Howevei, we had alieaiU \an- 
qiiished too many ohstacles, to be easily ovcicoine by discoiiiagement. 
We heald that almost every yeai caia\ana inoceeded fioiii Tang- 
Keou-Ktil, and ]>cnetrated into the very heait ot Thibet We 
wanted nothing moie to conlii m oiu detei niination Whatevei othoi 
Jieople had undertaken and e.xeeiited, wo assumed also to iiiuleitake 
and to execute, as not hoing, piohahly, hevoiid out jiower. It was 
thciclbro settled that the joiiiiiej should he earned out to the end. 
and that no one should say that Catholic iiussioiiancs had less 
couiage foi the luteiest ol the faith, lliaii iiieichaiits for a little 
]nolit The posbihiftty of deiuii tine, being thus detennined wo had 
nolliiiig to seek hnt the oppoi liinily. 

Oiii gieat hnsiness, theieloie, w as to collect all ]iossihle mf'oiinn- 
tion lesjiocting this fnmoiis unite inio Thibet Wi'henid lemhlc 
things iihont it; we should lime to limel foi lour monihs thioiigli 
a (ountiy absolutely without inhiihitaiits, .iiid should have, acemd- 
ingly, to lay 111 hefoie our depaitii^NgiL^j^ neres^nrv piovismiis. 
Ill the season of wintei, the cold w^^^m horiihle l\mt it,olteu 
hap]>cncd Unit tiavellcis weie fio/en to death oi Imiieil henenth 
tho avalanclies ol snow , while, in >innniei, a gicat nnmher weie 
diowned, for they had to cross'laige slieaiiis, wiihont hiidgi'oi boat, 
without olhor aid than that of animals, which tUemsi'lv esoften could 
not swim. Morcovei, thoie were hoides of brigands, who at certain 
pniods of the year piowlcd about the descit and snipped travellers 
and ahandoiied them, without clothes or food, amidst these fiightful 
plains ; in short, there was no end of stones, enough to make our 
liair stand on end; and these stones, fabulous as they seemed, or, 
at least, much exaggerated, weie the same on every tongue, —were 
all of a frightful nnitbrniity. Besides, there were to be seen and 
t^uestioned m the streets of Tang-lteou-Eul, some Tartar-Mon- 
gols, who were standing evidence of the truth of these king nar- 
imtives, being the remnants of a laigo caravan, which had been 
attaolfed m the preceding year by a troop of bngands. These had 
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ronlriM'tl tn escape, liut thoir coni]HuiH>iis Imd Ihh'h loft to ll.f ineio) 
ol the KdU) (hi 'I'liis inloiiii.iHoii, while inellootiinl to 

shake nui 1-0^011111011, iiuhieed us (o loiiiaia wlicio wo weie, until a 
lavotiiahle <i|)[io)tuiiity hii di i>iuluio should i>iosout itself 

\\ 0 hud heoii --lx du\s at 'I'aiiR-Ki ou-I'hil, when a siiiidl oiuiiMiu 
of I’aitai-Khidkluis iiiinod atom iliuiseol Uojiose. Itcuiiio fioiii the 
fi oil Hem ol l( iissiR, and w as on its wa_\ to l,ha tssii to oiler uji its iidoi a. 
tioiis to a \oiiiie (-hdd, winch, the jieoplo wore lulonned, was the 
fiunons (iuison-Tiuiiha newly tiaiisniii'iiitod. Wltmi the 'J'liiliits 
learned that, wo woio iiw iiilino a f.uoin ahlo oj))toi luiiity loi inoeeed- 
iiij' towards 'riiihet, tliev weio deiialiled, hilh iiiiiiK-c-ialiiio the lint 
that then Iuhiji, 111 this uno\jieeie<l an esi.ioii ol thii o inl^nniis. 
I eeoiv ed an ae> ession, aKo, of ih 1 oe emu hiitiuits 111 I he o\ eiil ol a li^lil 
with the Kolo (Ini' heiiids and ni in I m hios iiis|iiu‘d them w ith 1111 
o'.altod idea ol om \idoni, and we weie loithwnli deeoialed hy tin in 
with the I It lo ol aa (hi a\Os) '1 his was all oM-eodnif^ly hononi 

nhlo mid sedui 11 \ e , hut St ill, helm <; w e tiiialh dei pled n] 1011 (oiniliK 
the oil' alcade, w e tlionjtlil it 0A|a d lent to eoiisldei the \ ai ions as[ie( ts 
ol tlio inalU'i eraielv and iiiatiiielv. 

'I'ho eaiavnn wlin-h 01 1 npied tin K'eal conilMiid of the lionso 
of Ue^Kisc, ooniiled oiiK epdil men, the ies(,w,i- e.niiein, lioises, 
tenis, haot'ac'e, ami kilehen nieiisds hnl then the ei(.;ht men, ae- 
oordin;,( to then own ae< omit, ueie jieileil win (liaKoiis. At all 
o\enl.s llioy were annid n)i to tin Pi ih, and iiiado a gland dis|ilay 
liefoie us ol then imitchloeks, lam es, hows and aiiows, and iihoMi 
all, of a pieee ol .iildleis, m Iho, sh.ijie ol a small eannoii, ol the 
Bi/o of one's ai 111 , il l aid no oinnagi, lull momil<-d hot ween the (wo 
liimips of a oaliiel, it -d a \ii \ toimidiihle cfieet AIL this 

warlilte apji.uatus tadeiltWiisjiiie us with eonliUonei-, and, on Iho 
other hand, wo (ilaeod hnl slight lehanoe upon llio moial elloet 
of onr long laiiids It was iioeis-,aiy, liowovor, lo lulopl a dn nlod 
ooiirso, the '1 aitanKhalkhas mged ns pn ssiiigly, insMining ns n| 
coin]i|oto sneoi Ss. Ill iho looki is on, disiiilorostoil ill tlio niattai 
one way 01 the otliei, some told ii~ that the o|iporlmiily was alto¬ 
gether eligihle, and that we ought h\ all means to avail oiii-wIvoh 
ol it, while otlieis ussiired ns that it wouhl ho the extrorao of im¬ 
prudence lo proceed, for that mi 'inall a party,would be inevitably 
oaten up by the Kolo , and that it would bo lar belter, as we weie 
lu no immediate burry, to wait ho the great Thihotian embassy. 

Now this embassy liaving only pisl ipnlted Peking, would not 
reach Tang-Keou-Kul for fully eight inonllis, a delay which it 
seemed absolutely ruinous for us to undergo. How, wiUi oui*mo. 
elt'st means, were we lo maintain oui-selves and onr live aiuuMils lor 
so long a time in an luu? Alter maturely calculating and^weigbing 
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evoiytfhng: let tis confide in tli,o protection of God, said we, and go 
loitli. We announced our resolution to tVie 'J’aitars, who weie 
highly delighted. We immediately requested the ho^t of tlio House 
of llepose to purchase for us four luoiiths’ provision of meal. 

“ What do you waul with four months' meal''” asked the Taitais. 

“ They say the journey is of at least three months’ duration, and it 
is expedient, therefore, to provide for four months, to meet the 
chance of accidents.” “ Ay, the 'I'hihetian embassy occupies a 
long Ume on l\je journey, hut we Tartais travel m quite a diff'erent 
manner; we do the distance in a moon and a-ha\f at the very out¬ 
side’, we gaWop the whole way, so that we get over neaily 200 lis 
(twenty leagues) a day.” This inlnnatioii at once caused us to 
ihangi' our rosohilnm It was mainlestly quite impossible for us 
to keep up with this caravan. In the first place, as to ourselves, 
noier liaving lieou nccustomed, hho the 'I'aiVais, to lorecd marciies, 
Mc should have heeu dead m ihtoo days, ami as to our anunals, 
weniy and woni nith four months niccssanl toil, they could not 
have for any length of time borne up against the pace of our pro¬ 
posed conqiamons. The Tartars having foity camels coOld* attord 
to knock up Olio half of them. Indeed, they themselTSS admitted 
that with our three c.imols, it was impossible for its to undertake the 
yonniey with them, and they accordingly advised us to buy a do/,cn 
otlieis Tlio advice, excsdlent lu itself, was, witli releienco to tlio 
stale of our e'celicqiiei, absolutely nbsuid. Twelve good camels 
Would have cost us three hundicd ounces of sdver, now' the toUd 
amount of oni funds was under two hniuhed oiinees 

’fill) eight Tin tai-Khalkhas wesg^alli^'riiu'ely blood, and, ac- 
cordtnglj, on the eiening pieceding twBPiepaitnic, they received 
a visit lioni the sou of tlie King of Konkon-Noor, who \sas ificn at 
'J aiig-Keoii-Eul As the room wc occupied was the handsomest m 
the estahlishment. It was airangcd that the iiiteniew should take 
place there 'J’he young Pnuco of Koukou-Noor siiqiriacd us by 
his mihlo mien and the elegatioo of his manners; it was obvious 
that he spent considerably more of his time, at Tang Keou-EuI than 
111 the Mongol tent. He was attired in a handsome robe of light 
blue cloth, over winch was a sort of jacket of violet clotli, with a 
broad border of black velvet. His left ear was decorated, ui Tbi- 
bctnui fashion, with o gold earring from winch hung several Irin 
kets, his complexion was almost as fair as our own, and his count¬ 
enance admirably gentle in its e.xpression : in utter contradistinction 
from oidiiiary Tartars, his garments were exquisitely clean. As the 
visit of a Pniiceof Koukou-Noor was quite an event, we determined 
to be wlroliy regardless of expense in celebniting it; and Samdad- 
olueraba received, accordingly, orders to prepare a banquet for hit 
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CIRSMOMT or RtCirrioM 

»n\Kl bigliiK^'S, lliiit IS to say, -a orcat piB’lici of ln't 'fa, 

wiili Bilik. Ills invnl^V'fiBi „.s <lfi<;n(‘il to iicK'iit-u ciiii of this 
licvofat^i-, a’lul llio ii'mSBjyi was (iistiiliutfil lutioiiK Ins --tiill, who 
\\ei<i IB waiting; outsuli'. I'lic coini’isiuiou tuiiicd ii|i()ii lln' lom- 
iipy into niilK't 'llif jiiiiKo iiioiiiihoil the 'I'liimi-Kliiilkloih an 
e-s'oit tlii'oiif.difiiit his estates. “ Beyond that ponit,’* aaiil he, “ 1 
can answer lei uotliiiiff, you must take your elianee, good oi had, 
us sliall h.ijijiei) ” 'J'hcii tuldn ssiiig us, he advised us liy idl iiii iiiia 
to wait foi the '1 liilx'tian eiiihassy, iii wliose fOiii|)Uiiy wo .should l>e 
shle to tiviMl with gicater ease and seeuiity. On taking leave, the 
loyal vitiloi iliew from a iiiu-sc elegantly eiiihroidered, a small 
agate snull' hnx, and graciouslv oH'ered to eai'h ol us a |iitieh. 

Next ninniing the tartar Khalkhus pioeeeded on their (ouriiey. 
^’hon we saw them depart, a feeling ot soriow came over us, for 
we would glatily lune aceoinpaiiied them had it bei ii at all [irac- 
ticahle; hut the, sentiment soon siihsiileil, and we applied our 
thoughts to the host use we should innk<“ of our time while we 
.temoined at Tang-Kcou-Eiil. It was at last determined (liat we 
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should^procnre a master, and devote ourselves istirely to the study 
of the Thibetian language and of the Buddhist books. 

At eleven leagues fioin Tang-Koou-EuVfliere is, in the land of 
the Si-Fan, or Eastern Tbibetians, a Lamasery, whose fame extends 
not merely throughout Tartary, but even to the remotest parts of 
Thibet. Thither pilgrims floek from all quaiters, veiiernting; for 
there was bom Tsong-Kaba-Remboutchi, the famous refoi-mer of 
Buddhism. The Lamasei-y bears the name of Kounbcjuni, and its 
Lama population numbers no fewer than 4,000 persons, Si-Fan, 
Tartars, Thibetians, and Dehiahours. It was determined tliat ono 
of ns should visit this place, and endeavour to engage a Lama to 
come and teach us for a few months the Thibetian language. 
M. Gabet, accordingly, departed on this mission, accompanied by 
Satndadchiemba, while M. Hue remained at Tang-Keou-Eul, to 
take care of the animals and of th%bsggage. 

After an absence of five days, M. Gabet returned to the House 
of Repose, eminently Buocessful, having secured at the Lamasciy 
of Kounboum a perfect treasure hi the person of a Lama who had 
passed ten of the thiity-two years of bis life in a grand Lamasery 
at Lba-Ssa itself. He spoke pure Thibetian peifecUy, wrote it 
with facility, and was very learned in the Buddhist books ; more¬ 
over, be was qmte "familiar with several other idioms, Si-Faii, 
Mongol, Chinese, and^Hchiahour ; in a word, he was a philologist 
of the first water. This joiing I.nma was a Dchiahour by birth, 
and a cousin german of Samdadchiemba ; his name was Saiidara, 
and in the Lamasery he was called Sandara the Beaulcd, by leasoii 
of the remarkable length of that appendage in wliich he lu.xuriated. 

The devolten which Samdadchi9nil||^'“•usiii foithwith mani¬ 
fested ill our favour made us rejoice had not adventured 

with the Tartar-Khnlklia caravan, for here wo were placed m the 
precise position for procuring every requisite luformatiou about 
Thibet, and of making ourselves acquainted at the same time with 
tlio language and religion of that celebrated region. 

We ajiplied ourselves to study with perfect enthusiasm. First, 
we composed in Mongol two dialogues, comprehending the most 
familiar conversational phrases These Saiidsra translated into 
Thibetian with scrupulous attention. Every morning he wiote 
out a page in our presence, giving us a grammatical commentary 
upon each expression, as he proceeded; this was our lesson for the 
day, which we first transcribed several times, in order to break our 
hand into the Thibetian writing, and then chanted, in the manner 
of the Lamaseries, until the whole page was thoroughly impressed 
upon the memory. In the evening our master heard us recite the 
pordorf eff dialogue he had written for us in the morning, and^ 
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rectified our defects of pronunciation. Sandara acquitted Jjimself 
of his task with talent and amiability. From time to time in the 
course of the day he would, by way of recreation, give us details 
full of interest respecting Thibet and the Lamaseries he had visited. 
It was impossible to listen to the descriptions given by this young 
Laina without admiration; nowhere had we heard a person express 
himself with greater facility or a moie winning manner; tlie 
simplest, commonest things became in his mouth picturesque and 
full of charm; he was oepecially remarkable wh^ he sought to 
induce upon others any particular view of his own upon some 
subject m which he really felt an interest. His eloquence was 
then really powerful. 

After having surmounted the firet difficulties of the Thibetian 
language, and familiarized ourselves with the expressions in 
ordinary use, we proceeded to give our studies an altogether 
religious direction. We got Sandara to translate for us into the 
sacred style ot his language some of the leading Catholic foims, 
such as the Lord’s Pmyer, the Salutation, the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Commandments; and thereupon we ■ took occasion to explain to 
him the general truths of the Christian religion. He seemed all at 
once struck with tins new doctrino, so different from the vogue; 
incoherent projiositions of Buddhism. Befofe long he attached so 
much im)iortanoe to the study of the Christian religion that he 
entiiely laid aside the Lama books he bad brought with him, 
and applied himself to the acquisition of our prayers with an 
ardour that made us truly joyful. From time to time in 
the course -of the day he wodld intermpt what he was about 
in order fo make tll|||^»n of the cross, and he practised this 
leligioiis act in a mafflll so grave and respectful that we tho¬ 
roughly believed him to have become a Ohnstian at heart. The 
excellent tendencies he ^^nanffcsted filled us with the most lively 
'hopes, and we gratefully viewed in Sandara an incipient apostle, 
destined one day to labour with success in converting tlje sectaries 
of Buddha. 

While we three, master and pupils, were thus absorbed in 
studies so important, Samdadcliiemba, who had no sort of vocation 
for things intellectual, passed his time lounging about the streets of 
Tang-Keou-Eul and drinking tea. Not at Tail pleased with this 
occupation of his time, we devised to withdraw him from his 
idleness, and to utilise him in his special character of cameleer. It 
was accordingly arranged that he should take the three camels and 
pasture them in a valley of Koukou-Noor, netted for the exc^lenoe 
and the Elbundance of its pasturage. A Tartar of the locality pro¬ 
mised to receive him into his tent, and we rejoiced in tbS rfirange-i 
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ment, effecting the double advantage of supplying Sasndad- 
chiemba with an occupation in conformity irith lus tastes, and of 
giving our camels better and less costly fodder. 

By degrees, all the fine things.that we had imagined in 
Sondara, vanished like a dream. This young man, apparently of 
devotion so pure and disinterested, was in reality ■ a dissipated 
knave, whose only aim was to ease us of our sapeks. When he 
thought he had rendered himself essential to us, ho threw aside tiio 
mask, and placeij himself undisguisedly before ns in all the detesta 
bility of his character : he became insolent, haughty, overbearing. 
In his Thibetian lessons, he substituted for. the mild, gentle, insinu¬ 
ating tone of his former instruction, manners Ihe most insufferably 
harsh and brutal, such as the wm^ tempeied pedagogue would not 
betray towards the poorest of his pupils. If we asked him for an 
explanation winch perhaps he had previously given, he would 
assail us with such amenities as these: “ What! you learned fel¬ 
lows want to have the same thing told you three times over ! Why, 
if I were to tell a donkey the same thing three times over, he’d le- 
membev it ” We might easily, no doubt, have cut short these im¬ 
pertinences by sending the man back to his Lamasery; and, more 
than once, we were strongly inclined to adopt this course, but, upon 
the whole, we thought it better to undergo a little humiliation, 
than to deprive ourselves of the services of a Lama whose 
talents were indisputable, and who, therefore, might be of the 
greatest utility to us. His very rudeness, we considered, would aid 
our progress in acquiring the Thibetian language, for we were sure 
that he would not pass over the iflost trivial fault in ■grammar or 
pronunciation, but, on the contrary, wu«y'Wate us for any such 
defects, in a style eminently calculated t^rroduce an abiding; im¬ 
pression. This system, though somewhat tedious, and decidedly 
displeasing to one’s self-love, waS" incomparably superior to the 
method practised by the Chinese Christians towards the European 
missionanes in giving them Chinese lessons. Partly from politMiess, 
partly from religious respect, they affect to be in ecstasies with what¬ 
ever their spiritual father-pupil says; and, instead of frankly cor 
recting the faults which naturally occur -in his expressions, they 
are rather disposed to imitate bis defective language, so that he 
may, with the less tro’uble to himself, understand |them, the result 
of which excessive complaisance is, that the mis^naries are pat 
to grave inconvenience when they seek to converse with pagans 
who, not having the same devotion towards them, do not admit'in 
them ^ fine pronunciation, or a masterly knowledge of words. Upon 
such occasions, how one regrets that one had not for a teaaber some 
Sandaik tile Bearded! Upon such considerations, we resolved to 
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keep our master with all his defects, to endure his abuse^and to 
make the best and most we could of him. As we found that our 
sapeks were his object, it was agreed that we should pay him hand¬ 
somely for his lessons; and, moreover, we made up our minds to 
wink at his little knaveries, and to affect to have no idea that he 
had an understanding with the people who sold us our daily pro¬ 
visions. 

Samdadchiemba had not been gone many days before he sud¬ 
denly re-appeared amongst us. He had been robbed by bngands 
who had taken from him his entire provision of meal, butter, and 
tea. For the last day and a half he had eaten nothing whatever, 
and, of consequence, his voice was hollow, and his face pale and 
haggard. Only seeing one camel m the court-yard, we imagined 
that the two others had become the prey of the bngands, but Sam¬ 
dadchiemba relieved us by the assurance that he had confided them 
to the Tartar family who had granted him their hospitality. Upon 
hearing this statement, Sandora knitted his brows. “ Samdadchi¬ 
emba,” said he, “ you are my younger brother, as it were; I have 
therefore a right to ask you a few questions.” Anrf thereupon he 
submitted the cameleer to an interrogatory charactensed by all the 
depth and subtlety of an able advocate cross-examining some 
cunning offender. He demanded the minutBst details, and applied 
himself with infinite ingenuity to work up the contradictions into 
which he involved the questioned party, and to put forward in pro¬ 
minent relief the apparent improbability of his story. How was 
it, he asked, that the robbers had stolen the butter, yet left the bag 
in which the butter was carried ? How was it they had respected 
the little pniiff-bottl(^h|^carried off the embroidered purse which 
semed it as a cover. ^^|n he had finished his inquiries, he added, 
with a malicious smile: “ I have put these lew questions to my 
brother out of pure curiosity; I attach no importance to them. It 
is not I who have to disburse the wherewithal to buy him fresh 
provisions.” 

Samdadchiemba, meantime, was dying with hunger, so we gave 
him some sapeks, and he went to dinner in a neighbouring eating- 
house. As soon as he had qmtted the room, Sandara proceeded : 
“ Nobody shall ever persuade me that my brother has been robbed. 
The brigands in this part of the country don’t do their work in the 
way he wants to make out. The fact is, that Samdadchiemba, when 
he got among the Tartars, wanted to show off, and distributed his 
provisions right and left in order to make friends. He had no 
reason to fear being lavish; what he gave away cost him no&ing.” 
The probity of Samdadchiemba was a fact so thoroughly impressed 
upon our convictions, that we altogether repudiated thil wicked 
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insinua^on, which we clearly saw proceeded at once from Sandara’s 
jealous annoyance at the confidence we reposed in his cousin, and 
from a cunning desire, in giving us the idea'that he was warmly 
attached to our interest, to ^vert our attention from liis own petty 
peculations. We gave Samdadchiemba, who did not at all jierceivo 
liis relative’s treachery, some more provisions, and he retunied to 
the pastures of Koiikou-Noor. 

Next day, the town of Tang-Keou-Eul was the scene of temble 
disorder. The brigands had made their appearance in the vicinity, 
and had driven 0 % 2000 head of cattle belonging to the tnhe called 
Houng-Mao Eul (Long Hairs). These Eastern Thibetians quit 
once a-year the slopes of the Bayan-Khara mouiitams in laige 
caravans, and come to Tang-Ke.ou-Eul to sell furs, butter, and a 
kind of wild fruit that grows in their district. While they are en¬ 
gaged in these commercial operations, they leave their large herds 
in the vast prairies that abut upon the town, and winch aie under 
the jurisdiction of tfie Chinese authoiities. There was no example, 
we heard, of the brigands having ventured to ajiproach so close as 
this to the fiontiersof the Empire. This present audacity of theirs, 
and more especially the known violence of character of the Long 
Hans, contriimted to throw the whole town into utter dismay and 
conlusiou. Upon heftiing of their loss the Long Hairs had 
tumultuously rushed to the Chinese tribunal, and, their long sabres 
in their hands, lightning in their e\es, and thundei in their mouths, 
had demanded justice and vengeance. The temfied Mandann in¬ 
stantly despatched 200 soldiers in pursuit of the lohheis. But the 
Long Hans, seeing that these foot soldiers could never overtake the 
brigands, who were well mounted, thr^M^emselves into their 
saddles, ’and dashed off in searcii of theJlTOves. Tliey retiisned 
ne.xt day with no other result attained than that their fury was 
redoubled. Altogether destitute of foresight^those hall-savages had 
gone off without any provisions ithatever, never thinking that, in tlio 
desert, they would find nothing to eat. Accordingly, after a day’s 
forced march, hunger had compelled them to return. Not so 
the Chinese soldiers. These worthies, knowing much better v\ hat 
they were about, had provided themselves for their warlike exi>edition 
with infinite asses and oxen laden with apparatus for the kitchen, 
and with ammunition for the mouth. As they felt no sort of desire 
to go and fight for 2000 cattle that did not belong to them, after 
a very brief military progress they halted on the bank of a river, 
where they spent several days, eating, drinking, and amusing them¬ 
selves,^ and giving no more heed to the brigands than though 
there had never been such personages in the world When they had 
sonsumdd Ml their provisions they returned quietly to 'Tang-Keou* 
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Eul, and declared to the Mandarin that they had scoured tl^ desert 
without being able to come up with the robbers; that once, indeed, 
these had seemed within their grasp, but that, availing themselves 
of their magic powers, they had vanished. At Tang-Keou-Eul 
everybody is persuaded that the brigands ai-e all more or less 
sorcerers, and that in order to render themselves invisible, all they 
have to do is to exhale in a particular manner, or to throw some 
sheep’s treddles behind them. It is probably the Chinese soldiers 
who have biought these fables into vogue, at all events they cer¬ 
tainly make excellent use of them in all their expeditions. The 
Mandarins, doubtless, are not their dupes; but provided the victims 
of tlie robbers aie content with these tales, that is aU the Chinese 
authorities care about. 

For several days the Houng-Mao-Eul were perfectly furious. 
They ran about the streets like madmen, flourishing their sabres 
and vocil'eiatiug a thousand imprecations against the bngands. 
All the townspeople got carefully out of their way, respecting their 
anger with entire veneration. The appearance of these fellows even 
at their very best, when they are perfectly calm and good hu' 
moured, is sufficiently alarming. They are clothed at all seasons 
of the year in a gieat sheepskin lobe, rudely drawn up round the 
waist by a thick camel-bair rope Left to'itself this robe would 
drag along the ground, so that when loised by the cord above the 
knees it communicates to the chest a most rotund, stuffed, and 
awkward appearance. They have great leather boots, which come 
up to ,iuat below the knee, so tliat, as they wear no trousers, their 
legs are always half baie. Their hair, black and greasy, hangs in 
long matted locks ddh|i^heir shoulders, and, in tact, falling over 
the»biow, half concelUjhe face. The right aim is always bare, 
the sleeve being thrown quite back. A long, broad sabre is passed 
llirough their gndie just below the chest, and the right hand scarcely 
ever quits its hilt. 'J’lie maimers and movements of these inha¬ 
bitants of the desert are abrupt and jerking, their speech brief and 
energetic. The tones of their voice have something about them 
metallic and deafening. Many of them arc wealthy, and with 
these display consists in decorating the sheath of the sword with 
precious stones, and their own robes with borders of tiger-skin. 
The horses which they bring to Tang-Keou-Eul are remarkably 
beautiful, vigorous, well made, and of great grandeur in the step : 
in all respects far superior to those of Tartary, and fully justifying 
the Chinese phrase, Sima, Touuff-nieou (Western horses—eastern 
^oxen.) ■ 

The Houng-Mao-Eul, being famous for their bravery am? for an 
independence which amounts to the ferocious, it is thejr 'frho give 
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the /o*t. to the people of Tanjf-Keou-Eul, who all essay to catch 
their air and gait, and to acquire a reputation for valour and 
devil-may-carishness. The result is, that Tang-Keou-Eul bears a 
strong family resemblance to a great den of thieves. Everybody 
there makes it his business to have his hair and clothes in utter 
disorder, everybody bawls at everybody, everybody pushes against 
everybody, everybody fights everybody, so that everybody from 
time to time draws everybody’s blood. In the depth of winter, 
though the winter here is desperately cold, people go about with 
their arms and half their legs bare. To wear clothing adapted to 
the icy season would be considered a mark of pusillanimity. A 
good brave fellow, they say, should fear nothing, neither men nor 
elements. At Tang-Keou-Eul the Chinese themselves have lost 
much of their urbamty and of the polished forms of their language, 
having involuntarily undergone the influence of the Hoiing-Mao- 
Eul, who converse together in much the same style that we can 
imagine tigers in the woods to converse. On the day of our arrival 
at Tang-Keou-Eul, a few minutes before we eiitereil the town, we 
met a Long Hair who had been giving lus hoise dunk in the nver 
Keou Ho. Samdadchiemba, who was always attracted by any¬ 
thing having an eccentric air, cautiously ajiproached tlie man, 
and saluted him in tlie Tartar fashion, saying, “ Brother, art thou 
at peace ?” The Houng-Mao-Eul turned fieicely towards him : 
“ What business of thine is it, tortoise-egg,^’ cried he, with the 
voice of a Stentor, “whether I am at peace or at war? And 
what right hast thou to address as thy brother a man who knows 
nothing about thee ?” Poor Samdadchiemba was takeii-all aback at 
this reception, yet he could not help adimr&og, as somethmg veiy 
fine, this haughty insolence of the LongJlTOr. 

Tang-Keou-Eul, in consequence of its dirt and its excessive 
population, is a very unwholesome place to live in. There is an 
universal odour of grease and butter about, that is enough to make 
you sick. In certain quarters, more particularly where the especial 
poor aud the especial vagabonds congregate, tlie stench is insup¬ 
portable. Those who have no house wherein to shelter themselves, 
collect m the nooks of sti-eets and squares, and there they lie, liiggled}!- 
piggledy, and half naked, upon filthy straw, or rather, dung-heap^ 
There are stretched together the sick young, and the infirm old, 
the dying man, sometimes the dead, whom no one takes the 
trouble to bury, until, at length, putrefaction manifesting itself, the 
bodies are dragged into the middle of the street, whence the apf 
thorities remove them, and have them thrown into some general 
pit. i'rom amid this hideous misery there pullulates into the Iwom 
of the p&ptilation, a crowd of petty thieves and swindlers, wto, ^ 
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their address and audacity, leave far behind the Eobert Maoftires of 
the western woild. ^'lie number of these wretched creatures is so 
great, that authority, weary of contending with them, has left them 
to take their own course, and the public to guard their own sapeks 
and goods. These worihies work, as a matter of preference, in the 
house? of repose and the inns. Their modus operandi is this:— 
I'wo ofthem, associated together for the purpose, hawk about various 
articles of rtierchairdise, boots, skin-coats, bricks of tea, and what 
not. They offer these for sale to travellers. While one of them 
engages the attention of the destined victim, by displaying his 
goods and bargaining, the other ferrets about and poi kets what¬ 
ever he ean lay his hands on. These rascals have inconceivable 
skill in counting your sapeks for you, in such a way as to finger 
fifty or a hundred or more of them without your having the slightest 
notion as to what is going on. One day, two of these little thieves 
came to otter for our purchase a pair of leathern boots. Excellent 
boots! said they; boots such as we could not find in any shop in the 
whole town ; boots that would keep out the rain for days; and as to 
cheapness, jierfectly unexampled. If we missed this opportunity, 
we should never Hiave such another. Only just before they had 
been offeied 1200 sapeks for them! As we did not want boots, we 
replied that we would not have them at any ^rice. Thereupon the 
acting merchant assumed a lofty tone of generosity. We wei-e 
foreigners; we should have them for 1000 sapeks, 000, 800, 7i'0. 
“ Well.” said we, ‘‘ we certainly don’t want any boots just now, yet, 
doubtless, as you say, these are very cheap, and it will be worth 
while to buy them as a reserve.” The bargain was aecoi-dingly 
concluded; we took ^h^nurse, and counted out 700 sapeks to the 
mefthant, who countOTiiiem over himself, under our very eyes, 
pronounced tlie amount correct, and once more laid the coin before 
us. He then called out to his companion who was poking about in 
the court-yard; “ Heie, I’ve sold these capital boots for 700 sapeks.” 
“ Nonsense,” cried the other, “ 700 sapeks! I won’t hear of such a 
thing.” “ Very well,” said we; “ come, take your boots and'be oft' 
with you.” He was off, and so quickly, that we thought it expedient 
to count our sapeks once more; thei-e wei-e a hundred and fifty of 
them gone, and that was not all; while one of these rascals had 
been pocketing om- money under our very nose, the other had 
bagged two great iron pins that we bad driven into the court-yard 
foir the purpose of our camels. Therefbre we took a resolution—- 
better late than never—to admit, in future, no merchant whatever 
Into our room. 

The House of Eepose, as we have-already indicated, wSs kept 
by Musselmeu. One day,-tlieir Mul'tv who bad receftU}^ aniv^ 
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from I-an-Tcheu, the capital of Kan-Sou, attended at th^ hoiise, in 
order to preside over some religious ceremony^ the nature and object 
of which they would not explain to us. Sandaia the Bearded, 
however, had an explanation of his own, w'hich was, tiiatthe Giand 
Lama of the Hoei-Hoei attended on these occasions to teach his 
sectaries the latest improvements in the art of cheating in trade. 
For two days, the principal Mussulinen of the town assembled 
in a large apartment, contiguous to our own. There they remained 
for a long time, squatting on the ground, with tlieir heads resting 
on their knees. When the Mufti appeared, all sent forth gioans 
and sobs. Alter they had sufficiently lamented in this lashion, the 
Mufti recited, with a perfectly alarming volubility of tongue, several 
Arabic juayers; then eveiybody had another turn at lamenting, 
after which the cheerful assembly separated. This doleful ceremony 
was pertbrmed thrice in each of the two first days. On tlie morning 
of the third day, all the Mussiilmen ranged themselves in the 
court-yard round the Mufti, who was seated on a stool, covered 
with a fine red carpet. Then the host of the House of Repose 
brought in a fine sheep, adorned with floweis and ribbons The 
sheep was laid on its side, the host held it by its head, and two 
other Mtissulmen by the legs, wiiile a fourth presented to the Mufti 
a knife on a silver dish’. He took tlie knife with gi-eat gravity, and ap¬ 
proaching the victim, thrust the weapon up to the hilt into its neck. 
Thereupon cries and groans once more resounded on all sides. Tliese 
ceasing, the sheep was skinned, cut up, and taken into the kitchen 
to be cooked, and, by-and-by, a grand entertainment of boiled mut¬ 
ton, presided over by the Mufti, closed the ceremony. • 

The Mussulmen, or Hoei-Hoei, are rnumerous,in China. 
It is said that they penetrated thither ACioer the dynasty of the 
Thang, which began in 618, and terminated in i)07. They were 
received by the Emperor, who at that period resided at Si-Ngan-Fou, 
the present capital of Chan-Si. They were kindly entertained, and 
the Emperor, struck with their fine features and forms, loaded 
them \vith favours, and entreated them to settle in his dominions. 
At first, it is stated, they were only 200 in number, but they have 
since so multiplied, that they now constitute a large population, 
eminently formidable to the Chinese. Kan-Sou, Yun-Nan, Sse- 
Tchouan, Chan-Si, Chen-Si, Chang-Toung, Pe-Tche-I.y, and Liao- 
Touug are the provinces in which they are most numerous. In 
some particular localities, indeed, they form the majority of the 
<population, as compsired with the Chinese. They have, however, 
become so mingled, so fused with the native people, that it woulA 
be difi^cult now-a-days to recognise them, were it not for the small 
blue cap Which tiiey all constantly wear, to distinguish themselvei 
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from the Oliinese. Their physiognomy lias retained no ve^ige of 
Its original type. Their nose has become flat, their eyes have sunk 
in, their cheek bones started out. They do not know a single word 
of Arabic—a language which their priests alone are bound to learn, 
and this only so as to read it. Chinese has become their step¬ 
mother tongue, yet they have preserved a certain energy of cha¬ 
racter which you seldom find among the Chinese. Though few in 
numher, as compared with the enormous general population of 
the empire, they have ensured for themselves the fear and respect 
of all about them. Closely united among themselves, the entire 
community always takes up any matter affecting one of its members. 
It IS to this spirit of association that they owe the religious liberty 
which they enjoy throughout all the provinces of the empire. No 
person would venture, in their presence, to cavil at their religious 
creed, or their religious pfactices. They abstain from smoking, 
from drinking wine, from eating pork, from sitting at table with 
pagans, and no one presumes to find fault with these peculiarities. 
They do not even hesitate to contravene the laws of the empire, if 
these contravene their freedom of worship In 1840, while we 
were on our mission to Tartaiy, the Hoei-Hoei of the town of 
Hade, built a mosque, or I.i-Pai-Ssc, as the Chinese call it. When 
it was completed, the Mandarins of the place wanted to demolish 
it, because, contrary to the law, it rose lugher than the Tribunal of 
Justice Upon this intention becoming known, all the Mussulmen 
of the locality rose in arms, assembled, swore to prosecute in com¬ 
mon a suit against the Mandarins, to impeach them at Peking, and 
never to lay,dowu their arms until they had effected the removal of 
the offending dignitarJht Asm China, money has the preponderant 
influence in all mattSl^f this kind, the Mussulmen of Hada 
raised a subscription among all their co-religionists in the empire, 
and by its means defeated the Mandarins, who had desired to de¬ 
molish their mosques, and effected their deposition and banishment. 
We have often asked each other how it was that the Chiistians m 
China live in a state of oppression, wholly at the arbitrary disposi¬ 
tion of the tribunals, while the Mussulmen march about with heads 
erect, and constrain the Chinese to respect their religion. It cer- 
-tainly is not because the religion of Mahomet is, more than Chns- 
tianity, in harmony with Chinese manners; quite the confrary, for 
the Chinese may, without any compromise of their religious duties, 
live in intimacy with the Pagans, eat and drink with them, inter¬ 
change presents with them, and celebrate in common with them 
the Festival of the New Year, all which things are forbidden to the 
Hoei-Hoei by the despotic and exclusive spirit of their religion. 
1^0: that the Ghristians are everywhere oppressed in Chhiwis to be 
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attributed to the great isolation in which they live. If one of them 
IS taken before a tribunal, all his biethren in the locality get out of 
the way, instead of coining in a body to bis iiid and awing by their 
iiumbeis tlie aggressive Mandanrfs. Now, nioie especially, that 
impel lal decrees have been issued favourable to Cluistianity, if 
the Chiistians were to use simultaneously in all jiarts of the 
empire, weie eneigetically to assume possession of their rights, 
giving publicity to their woiship, and exercising fearlessly, and in 
the face of day, tbcir leligious praetices, wo aie satisfied that no 
one would vcifcnre to inteifere with them. In China, as cveiy- 
wheie else, men are free who manifest the will to be so; and that 
will can only be elfectivcly developed by the spiiit of assooiation. 

We were now appioaching the first day ot the Chinese year, 
and in every diiection peo])le were prejiariiig foi its celebration. 
'J'lie sentences, written on red paper, which decoiate the lionts of 
houses, weie renewed , the sliojis weie filled with putchascis; there 
was redoubled activity of opeiations in every ([uaitei, while the 
children, ever eager to anticijiate holidays and entertainments, w'ere 
dischaiging, each evening, piehminary fireworks in the stieets. 
Sandara informed us that he could not pa-ss the Festival of the New 
Year at Tang-Keou-Eul, being obliged to return to the Jjamasery, 
wheie be had dutiea to fulfil towards Ins masters and superiors, 
lie added, that on the thud day of the new moon, when bo bad 
satisfied all his obligations, be would come back and resume his 
services. He spoke m a tone of intense kindliness, in older to 
make us foiget the daily impertinences be bad been guilty of 
townids us. We did not at all urge him to return. . Though de¬ 
lighted at the prospect of lenewmg our s^Aes with him, we were 
determined not to seem anxious about^Pw matter, lest we should 
raise still higher the abeady preposterous estimate he had of Ins 
own importance. We told linn that since piopricty recalled him 
to the l,amaserv for the first day of the year, be ought by all means 
to obey the call. We then offered him three rolls of sapeks, saying, 
according to the custom in such cases, that it was to enable him to 
drink with his friends a cup of high-coloured tea- For some minutes 
he feigned that' he would not accept the coin, but at last wo over¬ 
came his exquisite delicacy, and he consented to put the sapeks 
in his pocket. We then lent him Samdadchiemba’s mule, and he 
left us. 

The last days of the year are ordinarily, with the Chinese, days 
of anger and of mutual annoyance; for having at tliis period ma^ 
up their accounts, they are vehemently engaged in getting them in; 
and esiery Chinese being at once creditor and debtor, every Chinese 
is justttoiw hunting bis debtors and hunted by Ins ci-editors. He 
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who returns fiom his neighbour’s liouse, which lie hns been 
tlirowing into utter confusion by his chunoious demands for 'nhat 
that iieigliHour owes hfcL finds his own house tuinod inside out by 
an iifroaiioiis creditor,so the thing goes lound. The whole 
town is a scene of vocifeiation, disputation, and fighting On the 
lust day of tlio year disoider attains its height, people iitsli in all 
directions with anything they can sciatch together, to raise money 
upon, at the hrokei’s or pawnbroker’s, the shops of which tiadcs- 
people are ahsolutel) besieged thi'oughoul the day with piotl'eiere of 
clothes, bedding, furmtuie, cooking utensils, and mo\eublc8 of e\ery 
description. Those wlio liavo already denied their houses iii this 
w-ay, and yet have not sjitislied the demands upon them, post oft’ to 
thetr relations and hiendsto borrow somethihg or other winch they 
vow shall bo returned immediately, but which immediately takes 
its way to the Tang-Pou, or pawnbioker's. This species of iiuaichy 
Continues till midnight; then, calm resumes Us sway. Ko one, 
after the twelfth hour has struck, can claim a debt, or even make 
the slightest allusion to it. You now only hear the woids of^pcaco 
and good-w^; everybody fraternizes with eveiybody. These who 
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wevfi just before on the point of twisting their neighbour’s necic, 
now twine their fnendly arms about it. 

The new year is celebrated in much the same way as in Europe. 
Everybody dresses as fine as he possibly can; formal and in¬ 
formal visits are exchanged; presents circulate; dinners and 
parties are given; people go to see the play, the jugglers, and so 
on. Fireworks startle you at every turn; tliero is nothing going 
on but men-y-making. After a few days, the shops are once more 
opened, and business imperceptibly resumes its course; at least 
with those wlfo con carry it on: those who can't, declare themselvee 
bankrupt, or, as the Chinese phrase it, leave the door open. 

The Hoei-Hoei do not keep the new year at the same time with 
the Chinese, for in their special calendar they observe the Hegiia 
of Mahomet. Owing to this ciicumstance, we passed these days of 
disorder and tumult in the greatest tranquillity. The epoch as¬ 
signed for the recovery of debts was, in tlie place whore we lodged, 
indicated merely by a few disputes, followed immediately by pro¬ 
found quiet. The House of Repose was not even disturbed by 
fire-works. We availed ourselves of this tranquillity, and of the 
abaenoe of Sandara, to go thoroughly over our Thibetian lessons. The 
two dialogues we possessed were analysed, decomposed, subjected to 
the intellectual alerfibic, in every way and in every detail. House¬ 
keeping cares occupied, indeed, a poi tion of oui day time , but we 
made up for this by borrowing a few hours from the night, an 
arrangement which did not at all suit our liost, who, finding that it 
involved him in an extra outlay for light, not only cut off our 
supplies, by removing the oil bottle, but, like the regular Turk he 
was, put on a charge per diem for light.,.,teAs we did not choose to 
he condemned to darkness in this wtly; we bought a packet of 
candles, and constructed, with a long nail and the half of a carrot, 
a candlestick, not remarkable, indeed, for elegance or costliness, 
but which ^perfectly fulfilled its office. When the Turk’s dole of oil 
was consumed, we lighted our candle, and we were thus able to 
give free course to the ardour of our Thibetian studies Sometimes 
we would interrupt our labours to indulge in the relaxation of 
talking about France; and after this, rambling for awhile in spirit, 
over our dear native^ land, it was with a certain amount of diffi¬ 
culty only, that we could resume the realities of our position. It 
seemed strange, impossible almost, that we two should be seated 
there, amid the silent night, poring over Thibetian characters, in a 
country well nigh at the extremity of the world, and p^actioally 
unknown to Europeans. 

Ofi the third day of the first moon, Sandara the Bearded re- 
appearfedf During his absence we bod enjoyed such delightful calm, 
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that his aspect occasioned within us a very painful sensation* we 
felt like schoolboys alarmed at the approach of a severe preceptor, 
^andara, however, was charmingly amiable. After gracefully 
wishing us a happy new year, in the most paternal, the most senti¬ 
mental of phraseology, he proceeded to discourse upon the little 
mule we had lent him. First, on their way out, the little mule had 
thrown him a dozen times, so that at last he had resolved to walk; 
but then the creature ■was so droll, so fantastic in its ways, had so 
amused him, that he had not had time to grow tirgd. After this 
and similar small talk, we proceeded to business. Sandara said, 
that since we were determined to wait for the Thibetian embassy, he 
invited us to go and reside meanwhile in the Lamasery at Koun- 
boum; and thereupon, with his accustomed eloquence, he descanted 
upon the advantages presented by a Lamasery to men of study and 
prayer. The proposition met the very wish of our hearts ; but we 
took care not to manifest any enthusiasm in the matter, contenting 
ourselves with replying, coldly : “Well, we’ll see how we like it.” 

The next day was devoted to the preparations for departure. 
Not having our camels with us, we hired a car, on which to trans¬ 
port our baggage. In announcing our departure to the host of the 
House of Repose, we claimed our tent, which we had lent him 
twelve days before, for a pic me party that he said he had formed 
with some friends into the Land of Grass; he replied, that he 
would send for it immediately to the friend's house, where it was 
carefully stowed away. We waited, but in vain; night came, the 
tent did not. At last, the host told us tliat his friend had left 
home for a day or two,^d that the tent was locked up; but that it 
should be sent after usl||^soon as his friend returned. Sandai'a 
had hitherto said nothing but when night came, and he found 
that we weie not ready, he could no longer restrain his impatience. 
“ It's quite obvious,” said he to us, “ that you are people altogether 
of another world; why don't you understand that yom tent is at 
the pawnbroker’s?” “At the pawnbroker’s? Impossible!” “It 
is not at all impossible; it is considerably more than probable ; 
the Hoei-Hoei wanted money wherewith to pay his debts at the 
end of the twelfth moon; he was delighted to find you with him 
in the emergency; he borrowed your tent, and he took it straight->- 
not to the Land of Grass, but to the House of Pledges; and. now 
he hasn’t got the money to redeem it with. Just liave him up: I'll 
put the matter to him, and you’ll see.” We requested the host to 
come to us. As sbon as he entered the chamber, Sandara the 
Bearded commenced his interrogatory with imposing solemnity. 
“ Listen to me,” said he; “ this evening 1 have a few wqjds% say 
to ycm. ^ Turk—I a Lama, yet tlie laws of reason are 
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the Same for both of us. You have taken our tent, and you have 
cained it to the pawnbroker’s, if you'were in an embiiriassed 
position, you did quite right; we do not repioach you, but wo 
depart to moiTow, and our tent is not yet hero. Winch of us 
has reason on his side? wo in claiming our pioperty, or you in 
not lestoiing if^ Do not tell us that the tent is at a friend’s. I 
tell you that it is at the pawnbrokei’s. If, by the time we have 
dmiik this jug of tea, our tent is not brought back, I will myself 
go to the mag?.9trate to demand that it be given up to us, and wo 
shall see whether a Lama-Dchiahour is to bo oppressed by a Turk.” 
By way of peroration to this harangue, Sandara gave such a 
thump with his fist upon the table, that our three cups peiToimed 
a caper m the air. The Tuik had nothing to say, and it was 
manifest that our tent was really at the pawnbiokcr’s. Alter a 
moment’s pause, the host assured us that wo should have our pro¬ 
perty immediately, and he entreated us earnestly not to mention 
the matter abroad, lest it should compromise his establishment. 
We had scarcely quitted our loom, before there arose a grand con¬ 
fusion in the court-yard; the attendants were collecting eveiything 
they could lay then hands upon, saddles, bed clothes, candlesticks, 
kitchen utensils, wherewith to redeem the tent, which, before we 
slept, wo saw securely packed on the car which was to convey it to 
the Lamasery. 

Next morning, at daybreak, we pioceeded on our journey. The 
country through which we passed is occupied here by the Si-Fan, 
who lead a nomad life, and merely use the land as_pasturage for 
their cattle,—whereas the Chinese, as in F.astern Tartary, are 
gradually encroaching upon the desert, '’ding hoiisett, and ,biing 
iug into cultivation portions of the tand of Grass Our brief 
voyage presented nothing remarkable, except, indeed, that in cross 
ing a small river upon the ice, the car turned over and went to 
pieces. In France, in order to continue our journey, we should 
have needed a wheelwright and a smith to repair the damage; but 
fortunately our Phaeton was a Chinese, that is to say, a man who is 
never at a loss; and, accordingly, with a large stone, some bits of 
stick, and some ends of rope, he soon put everything to rights, and 
we merely lost a little time. 

At the distance of a li from the Lamasery we found four Lamas, 
friends of Sandara, who had come to meet us. 'Their religious 
costume, the red scarf that enveloped them, their mitie-shaped yel- 
loyv caps, their modest mien, tlie low, grave tones of their voices, 
all this produced a marked impression upon us, and we felt as 
though 1 ^ perfume of religious and cenobitic life was diffused aroun^ 
us. It was past nine in the evening when we reacht^ tlie^Irst 
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dwellings of the Lamasery. To avoid disturbing the profound 
Kilence which reiRnc(U’'-erywhere about, the I-amas made the car¬ 
man stop, tind filled ^!^traw the interior of the bells which hung 
from* the horses’ neck^Ve then advanced slowly, and without 
saving a word, along the calm deserted streets of this great Lama- 
Lsqife city. The moon was not present, but the sky was so clear, 
so plre. and the stars were so brilliant, that we 
tiiiffuish the cottages of the Lamas spread over the sides of the 

mountain, and the grand, though fantastic ««Tha 
temnles standing out in the air like gigantic phantoms, that 
Sch most strufk us at the moment, was the ma,estic and solemn 
silence which prevailed throughout the 

inteminted only by the short sleepy hark of some half-wakened 
dog, like the screat^ of the sea-eagle, or We 

marine shell marking, at intervals, the 

at length reached Sandara’s cottage. As it was too late for us to 
seek a suitable lodging, our teacher gave us ’?P ^ 
and himself sought the hospitality of a neig 
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who had accompanied us did not witlidraw until they had made for 
ns sSme tea with milk, and set before us some mutton, some fresh 
butter, and some exquisite rolls. We supped with excellent ajipetite, 
for we were thoroughly hiingiy, and, moieover, wo expeucnccd in' 
our inmost heart a fochng of peculiar contentment, for which it 
seemed dilFicult to account. 

We attempted to sleep, but it was in vain , shimhor would not 
come near us, our minds, indeed, wore too full of the strange 
position m which wo now found ourselves. The whole thing 
apjieaied quifri inconceivable. Thero were wo, in this land of 
Aiiido, unknown to Enio])e , in this gi'oat haniasery ofKoiiiihoiim, 
80 famous, so venerated among Buddhists, in the coll of oiu' of its 
ablest Lamas, amidst conventual manners altogether new to us, 
all these and analogous considerations whirled through and about 
the brain, like the vague intangible forms of a dream. Wo passed 
tlie night fiainlng all sorts of plans. 

As soon as day began to dawn we were on foot Around us 
all was still silent. Wo olfored up our moriiing piajer, our heaits 
agitated with sentiments altogether now to us in then peculiar 
dial actor, with miuglcd joy and pride that it had been thus 
vouchsafed to us to iiivoko the true Ood in this famous Lamasery, 
consociated to a lying and impious worship. It seeiiieil to iv» as 
though wo woio about to grasp uuiveisal Buddhism within tho 
paternal aiiiisol the Chiistian faitli. 

Siiiiilaia soon niiido his appealaiice, and piepnicd foi oiii break 
fast some tea with milk, raisins, and cakes liied in biittei Wliilo 
we were oeciipied with oiii meal, he opened a small eiqilioaid, and 
took out a wooden jihite, highly polished, aij^ji', ,loeoi ated with gilding 
and flowers, upon a red ground. After j*k^(ig it carefully witli Ins 
sea;/; he placed upon it a broad sheet of pink paper, then, upon 
the paper, he symmetrically arranged four fine pears, which he had 
directed ns to buy at Taiig-Keou-Eul, and then lie covered the 
whole with a silk handkeiehief, of oblong form, called in these 
countnes Khata “ With this," said he, " wo will go and borrow a 
lodging for you." 

The Khata, or Scarf of Blessings, is so prominent a feature in 
Thibetian manners, that we may as well' give an account of it. 
The Khata, then, is a piece of silk, nearly as fine as gauze, and of so 
very pale a blue as to be almost white. Its length about triples its 
breadth, and the two extremities are generally fringed. There 
are Khatas of all sizes and all prices, for a' Khata is an object 
with which neither poor nor rich can dispense. No one ever 
tnoves, unless provided with a supply. When you go to pay 
a visit, when you go to ask a favour, or to acknowledge one, you 
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begin, witk displaying the Kliata, yon take it in holli hands, and 
offer it to tlie person whom yon desire to honour tVliounwo 
friends, who liave not seen each other f'oi a long tnno, meet, 
Yheir fast pioee«‘ding is to intorchange a Kiinta; U is as uiueli a 
matter of eoiase as sliaking liaiids ni Kiirope. When you wiito, 
it IS usual to enelose a Kliata in the letter. We eannot eaaggciato 
the importance which the Thibetiaiis, the Si-Faii, the IIoiing-Mao 
Kill, and all the people, who dwell lowauls the western shoies of 
tho Blue Sea, attach to the ccroinoiiy ol the Khatiu With them, 
rt IS the jiuiest and sineeiest expres'-ioii of all (he^nohlest senti¬ 
ments. The most gi ai lous words, the most magnilieeiit ]iresents 
go for notliiiig, if unaceompanied with the Kliata, wheieas, with tho 
Kliata, the commonest oU)cets become ol iiilinite value. If any 
one comes, Kliata in hand, to ask you a favoui,to refuse tho favour 
would he a great bleach of piopiiety This Thihetiau eustom is 
very geiieial among theTai tais, and espi'ciiilly ni then l.amaaeiies; 
and Khatas aceoidiugly ioim a very leading feature of eoinmeree 
with the Chnieso at 'J'ang Keou-Kul. 'I'lie Thibetian emhassy 
never passes tliiciigh the town without iniieliasing a piodigious 
nuniher of these hi (ides 

When MO Imd finished onr niode''t hieakfiist, we is.sued fnilJi in 
ueaich ol a lodging. S.indara tin' lleaided yiceeihsl us, liearing 
gru\elv on hoth liHiiils the famiiiis dish ol loui |ieais 'I'hi.s pin- 
ceeding seemed to us so simnge, that ive weie iillogetlier i onliisoil, 
imagining tliaf the cntiii' popiiladoii Mould liaii' llieir eyis lived 
upon us Nollnngof the '■oit the l.amas, Mhoni M'e niel, passed 
silently on, withoul even turning their lieadh, oi pauiig the slightest 
AtlcnUoii to us in way. The little chains, liuiumhcarum 
iogu«s in common»wit\B^ioQlhoys alVover the world, aioiio Heeineil 
to uoUce OUT presence. At last we entered a. house 'I'he master 
w'as in the court-yard, drying horse droppings in the sun. djpoTi 
perceiving us, he iiDinediately enveloped himself m his scarf, and 
entered his cell. We followed him thither, and Sandara presented 
to him the Kliata and the plate of pears, aocoinpaiiying the present 
with ail haiaiigue iii the East Thibctian tongue, of which we did 
not understand one single word. Meanwhile, we stood humbly 
apart, like poor wretches incapable even of soliciting a favour for 
themselves. When the harangue was completed, tho host invited 
ns to seat ourselves on tho carpet, presented to each a cup of tea 
with milk, and told us, in Mongol, that he wms rejoiced that 
strangers, come from such a distance, that I.amas of the Western 
Heaven, should deign to cast their eyes upon Ins poor dwelling. 
Had he understood our Euiopean idioms, our answ’er would have 
been: Pray don’t mention it; but as we had to speak ^n^ongol, 
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WO fold him that we liad, indeed, come from a gieat distance, but 
tliat, in great measure, we seemed once moie at home, wiien wo 
had the good fortune to meet witli hospitality such as Ins. Aftci 
liaving si[ipcd the ten, and conversed toi a whde ahout France,' 
Rome, the I’ope, and the cnuhnnls, we got up, in older to i isit the 
place destined for ns, whn h, for poor wiiiideicrs lihe ns, seemed 
lierfcctly magnificent. Our host assigned to us a laigc loom, 
with an ample hang, a separate kitchen, \Mth stove, kettle, and 
other utensils, and, lastly, a stahle loi the hoise and the mule We 
almost wept Vith joy, and iiirmitcly legietted that i\e had not 
another Khata at hand, wlieiewitli at once to cxjircss oui «ium 
gratitudo to tlio e.'icclleiit Lama 

How potent IS the empiie of lehgion ovoi the heait of man, 
oven though that lehgion he false, and ignoiaiit ol its tine ohject! 
How giciit was the (lill’eicuee, toi ox.nin[)le, hetween these Lamas, 
so generous, so hospifahle, so Irntcnuil towauls stiangels, and the 
Cluueso, tiiat thorough nation of shojikeopeis, witli heaits diy as a 
shiji-biscuit, andgiaspiiig as a monkey, wdio will not give aliaveller 
even a onp of watri escejit for money oi nioneLs woiih 'J'he 
icccption given to ns in the T.nmaseiy of Koimhonni at once 
recalled to out thoughts those monasleiies, raised hv the liosjntality 
of our religious aiut'stois, in which tiavclleis and the jioor ever 
found lefrcshnient for the body and coiisohitiiin foi the soul. 

Wc moved into om new dwelling the same day, the r.amas, 
moic immediately neighbours of Sandavii, coidiallv giving ns their 
assistance. It was obviously witli geiimue pleiismo tliat tlicy 
carried for us, on thou shouldei’s, the vaiious ai tick's conijiosiug 
our baggage, that they swept the iooijf,vl[ghted thy fiie, and 
an angl'd tlio stable lor liio reception y^W'io animals. Wlitm all 
these matteis weic completed, the master of tlie house lind, 
accoiding to the rules of liospitaUty, to picjiaio an entcitainment 
for us, stiice people, who arc moving, aio siijiposcd to liavo no tinio 
for anything else 

Oui leadeis will prohahly not bo displeased at our giving tliem 
hero a sketch of our now lioiisc and ot its inhahitants. Imme¬ 
diately within the cntraucc gate was an oblong court, surrounded 
with stables commodiou'.ly aiiauged On the left of the gate, a 
narrow passage led to a second square court, the four sides of which 
were occupied with the cells of I.amas The side opjioaite the 
corridor constituted the abode of the master of tlie house, named 
Akatje (old hrothoi.) Akaye was a man of sixty odd years, 
tall, and so very thin and dry that he seemed a living skeleton. 
His lox g face was a mere framework of bones, covered witli a baked, 
wrinkled Skin. When he threw aside liis scarf, and showed his 
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aims, blackened witli the sun, yon might ■very well liave takcu 
them for two old haro vine sticks Though he still raaiiagofl to 
keep himself loleiably straight upon his legs, his step itself was 
tottering. Altogether he looked like some aiituiuo piece ofmechau- 
iMii, convulsively put in motion from time to time by the opeia- 
tion ol a piston Tor thiity-eiglityears Akiiye had been employed 
in the tempoial administiation of tlic Lamaseiv He had in this 
occupation amassed a toleiablo foituno, hut it had all gone in 
chaiitablc gifts and in ehaiity-loans never retunied, so that he 
was now reduced to gieat poveiU, nothing lomainnfg to him but 
this hoiAo, whudi he liad hiiilt in the time of Ins pros|>erity, and 
winch no one aoiild piiiehase fiom him. 'I’o let it was against the 
lilies of the Lamaseiy, which admit no medium between absolute 
sale or alisolule gift, eveept giatmtous loan To comuleto liis 
misfoitunes, Ak.iie was unable to )iiolit by tho evtiaoidniaiy 
ofl'einigs which liom time to tune are distiihuted among the 
I.amaswho Ii.im' attained eertain grades in the hieiarehy. Having 
been eomjilelelv oi en|m'd throughout life with tempoial matters, 
he had liad no lime loi study, so that lie w'as altogethei illiteiale, 
and could neithei lead iioi wiile. 'I'liis did not, however, jiieveiit 
him (lom piaviiig, iiioiiiing, noon, and night , he had Ins ehiiplet 
eoiistaiitly in hi-, hand, and pass Inm when you miglil, yon would 
hear him niiimliliiig \iiuons ioims of piayei. 'J'his man was a 
eieatino of e\C(‘Uent heart, but nobody seemed to take any heed 
to him—he was old and penniless. 

'To the right of Akay6, in another side of tlie court, lodged a 
I.atna of Cldnesi' origin, who was accordingly called tlio Ktial 
Lama (Chinese l.ama)1^rhougli seventy ycais old, lie was in far 
bettef condition than p^^Akaye , lor though Ins liamo was some¬ 
what bent, it was still comfoitably tilled out, his lace, replete with 
animalioti, was adorned with a fine while heard, soinevvhat yel¬ 
lowish lovvaids llio cxtientity. 'The Kitat-I.aina was a man 
eminent among tho Lama saraa*; ho wrote and spoko perfectly 
Chinese, Mongol, and Thihetian During a long residence in 
'J’liibet and in several kingdoms of Tartary, ho had amassed a large 
fortune, it was said that in Ins cell were several chests full of 
silver ingots, yet Ins avaiico continued of tho most sordid cha¬ 
racter, he lived wietchedly, and clothed himself in rags , ho was 
always turning lus head about on one side or the otlier, like a man 
in peipetual fear of being robbed. In Tartary he had been consi¬ 
dered a (Jrnnd I.ania, but in Kounboum, where Lamanesquo 
notables abound, he was merely one of the crov^d The Kitat- 
Lama had with him a Chabi (pupil) eleven years old, a sharj^, mis¬ 
chievous little vagabond, though with a good heart at Jbottom. 
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Every evening we heard him at higli words with his master, who 
regtilarly reproached him at night for the monstrous extravagances 
of the day, in respect of too much butter, too much tea, too much 
oil, too much everything. 

Opposite the dwelling of the Kitat-Lama was the lodging of 
the two French missionaries; a,nd beside their apartment was a 
small cell, wherein modestly dwelt a young student of medicine, in 
liis second year. 'I’his young Lama was a tall, broad-shouldered 
fellow of twenty-four, whoso dull, lead-coloured, fat face convicted 
him of effectiag in his small abode a very considerable consumption 
of butter. We never saw him poking his nose from his hole with¬ 
out thinking of Fontaine's rat, whicli, out of devotion, had retired 
into a great Dutch cheese. This young man was afflicted with a 
convulsive stammering, which sometimes almost choked him when 
he talked, aud this infirmity, in rendering him timid and reserved, 
had also, perhaps, contributed to develop in him a certain amiability 
of manner and readiness to oblige. His great horror was the little 
Ohabi, who took a malicious pleasure in imitating his manner of 
speaking. 

The portion of the court which faced the residence of old 
Akay6 was composed of a range of small kitchens, quite separate 
the one from the other. The master of tlie house, the Kitat-Lama, 
the stutterer, the missionanes, eae h had a kitcheu of his own. In 
the phrase of the Lamasery, we were four distinct families in the 
house Notwithstanding the collection of soveial families within 
one enclosure, there prevails throughout the most perfect order and 
silence; the inmates seldom interchange visits, and each attends to 
his own affairs without in the smallest degijpp interfering with those 
of his neighbour. In the house where^^were located, we <never 
saw our co dwellers except on very fine days. It being now the 
depth of winter, whenever the sun favoured our court-yard with its 
rays, the four families forthwith issued from their respective apart¬ 
ments, and sat themselves down before their doors on their felt 
oarpets. The Kitat-Lama, whose eyes were still very good, would 
occupy himself in mending his wretched garments with bits of old 
rsgs, Akay6 would murmur his prayers, scratching all the while 
his arms, the skin of which was so rough that it almost resounded 
to the touch. The student in medicine would chant, in order to 
avoid stammering. Ids lesson of therapeutics. As to ourselves, it 
was no easy matter to divert our attention from the singular spec¬ 
tacle around us; we had, indeed, on our knees our book of Thibe- 
tian dialogues, b«t our eyes were more frequently directed to the 
three familiea basking in the sun. 

The. I#.&^.i|#ery of Kounboum contains nearly 4,000 Lamaa; 
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its site is one of enchanting beauty. Imagine in a mouu 
tain’s side a deep, broad ravine, adorned with fine trees, and lAjr* 
momous with the cawing of rooks and yellow-beaked crows, and 
the amusing chattering of magpies. On the two sides of the ravine, 
and on the slopes of the mountain, rise, in an amphitheatrical form, 
the white dwellings of the Lamas of various sizes, but all alike snr 
rounded with a wall, and surmounted by a terrace. Amidst these 
modest habitations, rich only in their intense cleanliness and their 
dazzling whiteness, you see rising, here and there, numerous 
Buddhist temples with gilt roofs, sparkling with a tjjousand bril¬ 
liant colours, and surrounded with elegant colonnades. The houses 
of the superioi’s are distinguished by streamers floating from small 
hexagonal tuirets; everywhere the eye is attracted by mystic sen¬ 
tences, written in large Thibotian characters, rod or black, upon 
the doors, upon the walls, upon the posts, upon pieces of linen 
floating like flags, from masts upon the tops of the houses. Almost 
at every step you see niches in form resembling a sugar-loaf, within 
which are burning incense, odoriferous wood, and cypress leaves. 
The most striking feature of all, however, is to see an exclusive 
population of Lamas walking about the numerous streets ol the 
Lamasery, clothed in their uniform of red dresses and yellow mitres. 
Their face is ordinarily grave; and though sileufe is not piescribed, 
they speak little, and that always in an under tone. You see very 
few of them at all about the streets, except at the hours aptiointed 
for entering or quitting the schools, and for public prayer. During 
the rest of the day, the Lamas for the most part keep within doors, 
except when they descend by narrow, tortuous paths to the bottom 
of the ravines, and return thence, laboriously carrying on their 
shoulders a long barrel ^Klaining the water required for domestic 
purposes. At intervals you meet strangers who come to satisfy a 
devotional feeling, or to visit some Lama of their acquaintance. 

The Lamasery of Kounboum, indeed, enjoys so high a reputa¬ 
tion, that the worshippers of Buddha resort thither in pilgrimage 
from all paid* of 'fartary and Thibet, so that not a day pMses in 
which there are not pilgrims arriving and departing. Upon the 
great festivals, the congregation of strangers is immense, and there 
are four of these in the year, the most famous of all being the 
Feswt of Flowers, which takes place on the fifteenth day of the first 
moon. Nowhere is this festival celebrated with so mucii pomp and 
solemnity as at Kounboum. Those which take place in Tartary, 
in Thibet, and even at Lha-Ssa itself, are not at all comparable with 
it. We were installed at Kounboum on the sixth of the first moon, 
and already numerous caravans of pilgrims were arriving by every 
road that led to the Lamasery. The festival was in e^eiyone’s 
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mouth. The flowers, it was said, were this year of surpassing 
be&uty ; the Council of the Fine Arts, wlio had cxarninod them, liad 
declared them to be altogether superior to those of jueccding years. 
As soon as we hemd of these marvellous lloweis, wo hastened, as 
may be supposed, to seek information respecting a festnal hilheito 
qu\te unknown to us. The following aie the dolmls with which ve 
weie furnished, and which wo heard with no little cuiiobily — 

The flowers of the flfloenth of the fust moon consist of repie- 
sentations, profane and religious, in which all the Asiatic nations 
arQ introdiKipd with their pcculiai idiysiognomics and their dis¬ 
tinguishing eostumos Pei sons, places, aiipaiel, docointions—all 
aie ftiimcd of fiesh butter. Thiee inontlis aie occiniied in the ]iie- 
jiarations loi this singular sjiectarlo Twenty Lamas, selected lioni 
among the most cclcbiated aitists of the l.amaseiy, ate daily 
engaged in these Imtter-woiks, keeping then bands all the wlnle in 
water, lest tlie boat of tlie fingeis should disliguie thoir jiroduc- 
tions. As these labouis take place ehielly in ibe depth of the 
winter, the opeiators luno much snffeiing to ondnie liom the cold. 
The lii’bt process is thoioughly to knead the buttci, so as to lender 
It film. When the matciinl is thus piepaied, the vaiious poitions 
of the. butter work aio confided to vaiions aitists, who, bow'ever, all 
alike woik under the diiection of a jnincipal who has fuinished the 
plan of tlic flowers for the year, and has the goneial snpeiintend- 
eiico of their pioduction The figures, &c , being piepaied and 
put together, aie tlien confided to anotbei set of aitiots, who colour 
them, tindei the direction of tlie same leader A museum of works 
in butter seemed to us so ciuious an idea, that wvd awaited the 
fifteenth of the moon with somewhat of impatience. 

On the eve of the festival, the ariivJfPf strangers becan»e per¬ 
fectly ama/ing. Kounboum was no longer the calm, silent Lama- 
sery, wheie everything bespoke the grave earnestness of spintual 
life, but a mundane city, full of bustle and excitement In every 
direction you heard the cries of the camels and the bellowing of the 
long-haired oxen on winch the pilgnms had journeyed thither, ou 
the slopes of the mountain overlooking the Lamaseiy arose nu¬ 
merous touts wheieiii were encamped such of the visitors as had 
not found accommodation in the dwellings of the Lamas. Through¬ 
out the 14th, the nuniher of persons who performed the pilgnmage 
round the Lamaseiy was immense. It was for us a strange and 
painful spectacle to view that great crowd of human creatures 
prostrating themselves at .every step, and reciting in under tones 
their form of prayer. There were among these Buddhist zealots a 
great number of Tartar-Mongols, all coming from a great distance. 
TheyVere remarkable, alike, for their heavy, awkward gait, and for 
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tlie intense devotion and scnipulous application with which they 
fulfilled the exact niles of the rite. The Houng-Mao-Eul, or Loiig 
IJairs, weie there too, and, their manners being in no degree better 
here than at Tang-Keou Eul, the haughty uncouthness of their 
devotion presented a singular contrast with the fervent, humble 
mysticism of the Mongols. They walked proudly, with heads erect, 
the light arm out of the sleeve and resting on their sabre hilts, and 
with fusils at their backs The Si-Fan of the Amdo country formed 
tbema,)oiity of the pilgrims Their jiliysiogtiomy expicsscd neither 
the rough recklessness of the Long Hans, nor the honest good faith 
and good natme of the 'J'artars They acconiiihshod their pil- 
ginnagewith an air of ease and nonchalance which seemed to say, 
“We are people of the place, wo know all about the mutter, and 
need not put ouiselvcs at all out of the way.” 

The head-dress of the Amdo women occasioned us an ngrceablo 
surprise, it was a little bonnet of black or grey felt, the (oim of 
which was identical with that of tho bonnets which weie, once all 
the fashion in France, and which were called, if wo ifinember 
aught, 0/inpeau.x H la tiois pour crat. Tlic only dilli ionci^ was, that 
thoiiband by which tho bonnet was tied under the chin, instead 
of being black, was icd or yellow. Tho hair was allowi il to fall 
from under tho bonnet over tho shouldms, in a number of minuto 
bi aids, decorated with mother of-pcarl and coral beads. Tho rest 
of tho costume was like that of the Tartar women, the weighty 
effect of the gi-eat sheep skin robe being, however, mightily modified 
by the little Chapeaux d la Iroia pour cent, which comniuiiicates a 
most coquettish air. V/e were greatly surprised to find among tho 
crowd of pilgrims sev^fel Chinese who, chaplet in baud, were exe¬ 
cuting all the prostrati^^just like tlie rest. Sandara tho Bearded 
told us they were Khuta merchants, who, though they did not 
believe in Buddha at all, pretended intense devotion to him, in 
Older to conciliate custom among his followers. We cannot say 
whether this was calumny on Sandara’s part; but certainly his 
representation concurred altogether witli our knowledge of tho 
Chinese character. 

On the 15th, the pilgrims again made the circuit of tho lairaa- 
sery, but by no means in such numbers as on the preceding days. 
Curiosity impelled tho great majority rather towards the points 
where preparations were making for the Feast of Flowers. When 
night fell, Sandara came and invimd us to go and see tho marvel¬ 
lous butter works of which we had iieard so much. We accordingly 
proceeded with him, accompanied by the Stutterer, the Kitat-Laraa, 
and the Chabi, leaving old Akay4 to take care of tho house. The 
flowers were arranged m the open, air, before the vanoua ^iiddhist 
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temples of the Lamasery, and displayed by illuminations of the 
most dazzling brilliancy. Innumerable vases of brass and copper, 
In the form of chalices, were placed upon slight frame-work, itsejf 
representing various designs; and all these vases were filled with 
thick butter, supporting a solid wick. The illuminations were 
arranged with a taste that would have reflected no discredit on a 
Parisian decorator. 

The appearance of the flowers themselves quite amazed us. 
We could never have conceived that in these deserts, amongst a 
half savage jpeople, artists of such eminent merit could have been 
found. From the paintings and sculptures we had seen in various 
Lamaseries, we had not in the slightest degree been led to antici¬ 
pate the exquisite finish which we had occasion to admire m the 
blitter woiks. The flowers were bas-ieliefs, of colossal pioportions, 
representing various subjects taken from the history of Buddhism. 
All the poisonagos were invested with a ti-uth of expression that 
qiute surprised us. 'The featuies were full of life and animation, 
the attitudes natural, and the diapery easy and giaceful. You 
could distinguish at a glance the nature and quality of the 
mateiials represented. The furs were especially good. The various 
skins of the sheep, the tiger, the lox, the wolf, &c., were so admira¬ 
bly reqderod, that you felt inclined to go and feel them with the 
hand, and ascertain whether, after all, they were not real. In each 
bas-relief you at once recognised Buddha, bis face, full of nobleness 
and majesty, appertained to the Caucasian typie; the aitists con¬ 
forming therein to the Buddhist traditions, which relate that 
Buddha, a native of the Western Heaven, had a coihplexion fair, 
and slightly tinged with red, broad, fullJpyes, a large nose, and 
long, curling, soft hair. 'The other per^roges had all the Mongol 
typo, with the Thibetian, Chinese, Si-Faii, and Tartar shadmgs, so 
nicely discriminated that, without any reference whatever to the 
costume, you recognised at once to what particular tribe each indi¬ 
vidual belonged. There were a few heads of Hindoos and negroes, 
excellently represented. The latter excited a good deal of curiosity 
among the spectators. These large bas-reliefs were, surrounded 
with frames, representing ammals and flowers, oU in butter, and all 
admirable, like the works they enclosed, for their delicacy of outhna 
and the beauty of their colouring. On the road which led from one 
temple to another, were placed, at intervals, small bas-reliefs repre 
senting, in miniature, battles, hunting incidents, nomadic episodes, 
and views of the most celebrated Lamaseries of Thibet and 'Tartary 
Finally, in front of the principal temple, there was a theatre, which, 
with Its personages and its decorations, were all of butter. The 
drumatif ferton<e were a foot high, sad represented a community of 
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Lamas on their way to solemnize prayer. At first, the stage is 
empty, then, a marine conch is sounded, and you see issuing frflm 
two doors, two files of minor Lamas, followed by the superiors in 
tGeir state di'esses. After remaining, for a moment, motionless on 
the stage, the procession disappears at the sides, and the i-epresent- 
ation is over. 'J’his spectacle e.\cited general enthusiasm ; hut, for 
ourselves, who had seen rather better mechanism, wo regarded 
these mannikins, that moved on the stage and then moved off it 
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without stirring a limb, os decidedly flat. One reprosentafioa of 
tlie play, therefore, amply sufiiced for ns, and we went about ad¬ 
miring the has-reliefs. 

Whilst we were examining a group of devils, as grotesque, at 
all events, as those of Oallot, we heard behind us a tremendous 
flourish of trumpets and marine conchs, and, upon inquiry, were 
informed that the Grand Lama was issuing forth from hiB,pa^tuary 
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to visit tho flowers. We de.sned nothin}' better, for tlie Grand 
LSraa of Kounboum was a great object of cuuosity with ns He 
800J1 reached the place whole wo stood. He walked in the centre 
of the principal dignitaries of tho Laiiiaseiy. jircrodod by niinOr 
Lamas, who cloaied tho way with gieat hlai k whips This 
I.iving Buddlia appeared to us to he, nt the outside, foity years old, 
ho was of oidinaiy size, with a veiy ilat and leiy coiiniioii face, 
and of a very dark coinple.sion. As lie passed on he gave a vague 
glance at tho has lehefs, wdien he saw' that fine lace ot Itnddha so 
lopoatedly presented to Ins obscivation, ho imist, we thought, have 
said to himself that by dint of tiansiingiations he had dolefully 
degenerated fioiii Ins oiiginal type If the ])eis(in ot the Giand 
Lama, however, did not [larticnlaily stiike us, Ins costinne did, loi 
It was stiictly that of our own bishops he hoio on Ins head a fol¬ 
low' initie, a long stall in the foiiii of a cioss was ni his light hniid, 
and Ins .shoulders weie coveied with a nnnille ol pin pie l■oloulcd 
silk, fastened on the chest with a clasp, and in eiei) n spect re¬ 
sembling a cope. Hereafter we shall have occasion to imiiit out 
nuineious analogies between the Itoinun (aithohc uoisinp and tho 
Laniiniesijuo coienionies. 

TTie spcctatois gcneially appeared to give vei\ slight heed to 
their laving Buc^,dba, theii attention being iiiuc'i moie clo-cly 
applied to the Buddhas in butter, which, in tiiitb, wcie iiiucli hetler 
worth looking at Tho Taitars alone niainfestcd any tokens of 
devotion, they clasped their hands, bowed their heads in token of 
respect, and seemed quite afflicted that the pressuio of the ciowd 
prevented them from prostrating themselves at full lejigtii. 

When the Grand Lama had made Ins enciiit, he leliirned to Ins 
sanctuary, a proceeding which was adop^'Miy all tho spoctat»rs as a 
signal for abandoning themselves without loseive to tianspoits of the 
most frantic joy. They sang themselves opt of breath, they danced 
themselves out of breath, they pushed one another about, they 
shouted and bawled loud enough to liighten tho desert itself, they 
seemed all at once to have become a collection of lunatics. As, with 
all this disorder, there was risk of the illuminations and the butter 
works being overturned. Lamas armed with gioat lighted torches 
were stationed, at intervals, to stay the waves of the immense mass 
that rolled to and fro like a sea beaten by the tempest We could 
not long endure tho pressure, and *the Kitat-Lama, perceiving the 
oppression under which we laboured, invited us to return home. 
We adopted tlie proposition all the more readily, that the night was 
far advanced, and we felt the need of repose. 

Next morning, when the sun rose, not a trace remained of the 
Feast of .TTowers. All had disappeared; the basieliefs had been 
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demolished, and the immense collection of butter had been tjfrown 
down a ravine to feed the crows withal. These grand woAs, on 
which so ■ much pains, so much time, we may also say, so m\;eh 
genius had been expended, had served merely as a spectacle ftir a 
single evening.. Kvory year they make new flowers, and every 
year upon a new plan. 

With the floweis disappeared also the pilgrims. Already, at 
daybreak, you saw them slowly ascending the tortuous paths of 
the mountain, returning to their homes in the desert sorrowfully 
and silently; for the heart of man can endure sea little of joy in 
this world that the day succeeding a festival is generally fuU of 
bitterness and melanchol)' 
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CHAPTER II. 


Marvellous birth of T\onp-Kaha—IIis preparation for the Apostleahip—He departs 
for the West—Ills inteiview with the Grand Lama ol 'Uiihot—lie lelorms 
the Lainaiiesrpie worship—Numerous analo;^ics y^etween the C.ilhohr religion 
anil lefonned lluddhiapa—Origin of these ^Salogies—.free, of the Ten 
Ttious.ind Im.iges—LamaneMpte Teuthmg-^raetillv ot Player—Gove'hiinent 
of the Lumiiseiy of Koiinboiim—Otlerings of the Pilgrims—Industry of the 
Lumas—The adventures of S.ti'dara the Beardf4—Pavourahlc dis|M)sition of 
the Lamas towauls Christianity—fliiigular practice for the leliet of Tiavellera 
—Nocturnal Prayeis—Dcpartuie for the Lamasery of Tchogortou. 


The ootintry of .Amdo, situate south of Koukou-Noor, is inhabited 
by Kasteru Tlubetians, who, like the Mongol Tartars, lead a pas¬ 
toral and noinadio life. Tlie aspect of the country is wild and 
dismal In all directions the eye discerns nothing but mountains 
of red and yellow ochre, almost destitute of vegetation, and inter¬ 
sected by deop ravines. It is only here and there, ui this sterile 
and desolate region, that you find valleys tolerably supplied with 
pasturage,-and hither the nomad tribes lead their docks, 
c. According to the Lamanesque ohronicles^fciwards the nhddle of 
the fouiteeutii century of our era, a shepBifa of the land of 
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named Lombo Moke, bad set np his black tent at the foc^ of a 
mountain, near the entrance to a deep ravine, throuRli which, over 
ft rocky bed, meandered an abundant stream. Lombo-Moke shared 
with hi 3 wife, Chingtsa-Tsio, the caiT;* of pastoral life. They 
possessed no numerous docks; some twenty goats and a few sarli- 
Rues or long haired cattle, constituted all their wealth. For many 
years they had lived alone and childless in these wild solitudes. 
ICaoh day Lombo-Moke led Ins animals to the neighbouring 
pastures, while Chingtsa-Tsio, remaining alone in her tent, occuiucd 
lierself with the various preparations of milk, oi-^with weaving, 
after the manner of the women of Amdo, a coarse linen with the 
long hair of the sarhgues. 

One day, Chiiigtsa-Tsio having descended to the bottom of the 
ravine to draw water, e\]>enenocd a faintness, and fell senseless on 
a large stone which boie mscuihed on it various characters m 
lionoui of the Buddha (Jhakdja-Moiini. When Ohiiigtsa-Tsio came 
to heiself, she felt a pain in the side, and at once comprehended 
that the fall had londeied her fruitful. In the year of the Fire 
Hen (ri.')7). time months after this mysterious event, she brought 
into the world a son, whom Lombo-Moke named Tsong Kaha, fioin 
the Hjipellation of the mounuim, at whoso feet his tent had stood 
for several yeais pa^t. I'he iimrvellouH chihUhad, at his birth, a 
white heard, and his ince wore an air of extraordinaiy majesty, 
'Fheie was nothing childlike, about his manners So soon as ho 
saw the light, ho was capable of exiirossiiig himself with clearness 
and piecision in the language of Amdo. He spoke little, indeed,- 
hut his worils always developed a profound appreciation of the 
natuie and destiny of i^ii. 

At the n'ge of tlnee, 'H^g-Kaha resolved to renounce tlio world, 
and to embrace the religious life Chmgtsa-Tsio, full ol respect 
for the holy piojee.t of her son, heisell shaved his head, and tmew 
his tine long flowing hllir outside tlie tent. From this hair, tliero 
forthwith sprung a tree, the wood of winch dispensed an exquisite 
perfume aroupd, and each leaf of which bore, engraved on its sur¬ 
face, a character in the sacred language of Thibet. TBong-Kaba 
himself withdrew into the most absolute letirement, avoiding even 
the presence of bis parents. He took up his position on the sinnuiits 
of the wildest mountains, or m the depths of the iirolouridest 
ravines, and there passed whole days and nights in prayer and in 
the contemplation of eternal things. His fastings were long and 
frequent. He respected the life even of the humblest insect, and 
rigorously 10161x110164,^msaif the consumption of any sort of flesh 
whatever. 

While Tsong-KaSw^aa thus engaged m purifying his heart by 
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assid^^ity and prayer, and the practices of an austere life, a I.ama, 
from one of the most remote regions of the West, casually visited 
the land of Amdo, and received the hospitality of Lombo-Moke’s 
tent. Tsong-Kaba, amazed at the science and the sanctity of the 
stranger, piostrated himself at his feet, andeoii|ured him to become 
his instructor. The Lamanesquo tiadiLions relate that this Lama 
of the western regions was remaikablo not only lor his learning, 
the profundity of which was iinfatboinable, but for the singularity 
of his appearance. People especially icniaiked his gicat nose, 
and bis eyes tlifit gleamed as with a siipernatnial fire. 'I’he sti angel 
being, on bis pait, not less struck with the inuivellous qualities of 
Tsong-Kaba, did not hesitate to adopt him as his disciple, and for 
this purpose took up his abode in the land of Amdo, whore, how¬ 
ever, ho only lived a few yeais. After having initiated bis pujnl 
in all the doctnnes recoguised by the most iciiowned saints of the 
West, he loll asleep one day, on a stone, on the suniinit ol a moun¬ 
tain, and his eyes opened not again. 

Tsong-Kaba, depi Ived of the holy sti anger's lessons, became all 
the moie eager for ichgious instruction, and eio long bo foiincd the 
resolution ot abandoning Ins tribe, and of going to the Inither west, 
to dunk at then very source the pine precepts of sacred science He 
dejiarted, staff in hand, alone, and without a guide, but his heiiit 
filled with siipeihuinan courage. Ho fiist proceeded duo south, and 
leiielicd, aftei long and laboiious journeying, the fiontieis of the 
piovmce of Yun-Nan, quite at the extieimty of the Chinese empire. 
'Then, instead of piiisuing the picvious diiectioii, ho tuiiied towaids 
the noitb-west, along the banks of the great iivcr Yarou-Dsangbo. 
He reached, at length, the sacied towtij if the kingdom ot t)ui.' 
As he was about to continue on bis wa^.,.,./ Lha (spirit), all riidiaiit 
with light, stayed him, and prohibited his fuithoi piogiess. “ ()h, 
Tsong-Kaba,” said he, “ all these vast legions belong to the great 
empne which has been gianted to th< 5 V). It is here thou art 
oidiuned to piomulgate tlie rites of religion and its prayei's. It is 
here will be accomplished the last evolution of thy immortal life.” 
Tsong-Kaba, docile to the siqieinatural voice, enteied the Land nf 
Spiutt (Lba-Ssa), and selected an humble dwelling, in the most 
solitary ijuaiter of tlie town. 

The monk of the tribe of Amdo soon attracted disciples; and 
befoie long, his now doctiiue and the innovations which he in- 
tioduced into the Lamanesque ceiemonies, created consideiable 


1 Oui, m Thibcuan, means centre, middle; and hi nee the name'was given to 
tVe provnite which occupies the centre ol Thibet, and the capital of which is 
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excitement. At lengtli, Ttong-Kaba rcsohltely put liimsolf foc«'ard. 
as a reformer, and began to make war upon tlie ancient worslnp. 
Hts partisans increased (ioin day to day, and became known as the 
Yellow Cap Lamas, m contiadistinction to tbe lied Cap Lamas, 
who supported the old system. The king of the conntiy of Oni, 
and the Chakdja, the Living Buddha, and chief ot the loc.d 
Lamancsqtie hierarchy, became alarmed at tins new sect th.it was 
introducing confusion into religious ceremonies. The Ch.tkit|,i smit 
for Tsaog-Kaba, in order to ascertain whether his knowledge was 
so piofound, so marvellous, as Ins partisans pretfndod , but the 
leformer refused to accept the invitation llepreseuting a religious 
system which was to supersede the old system, it was not Ins 
business, he consideied, to perfoim an act of submission. 

Meantimo the Yellow Caps beeaino, by degiees, the piedomimnit 
sect, and the homage ol the miiltitiido was turned tow aids 'I'sorig 
Kaha 'I'he Buddha Ch.ikdga, lindnig Ins anlhoiity lopudiiited, 
iiiiido np Ins mind to go and visit the little laiina of the proviiic" of 
Aindo, .IS he coiitinnelioasly designated the rolormcr. At tins inter 
view', he pioposed to have a discussion with Ins adversiii), which 
he Ihitlered hniiself would lesult iii the tiiumph of the old doetiine 
1 le icpiurcd to the nieetiug with gieat pomp, surioiiudeil with all 
the- attiihuti's of his leligious supiemacy. 'As he, enteied the 
modest cell of Tsoug-Kalia, Ins high red cap stiuek agtiinst the 
hcaiii of the doot, and tell to the ground, an accident whndi cvei v- 
hody legaided as a presage ol liinniph for the Yellow Cap. 'I'ho 
leloiiner was sealed on a cushion. Ins legs ciosscd, and appaienlly 
took no heed.to the entrance ol the Chakdia lie did not use to re¬ 
ceive Inin, but contmui^ gravely to tell Ins beads 'I'lie Cbakdpi, 
W'ltbcDit l>ertiulting IniiiHi^o bediseoiiccrtcd eillier by tbe fall of Ins 
caji, Ol by the cold reception that was given him, entered abinptly 
upon tbe discussion, by a pompous enlogium of tbe old riles, and an 
ennmciHlionof tbe jiiivikiges whioli ho claimed under them Tsong 
Kaba, without raising biseycs, interrupted him iii these terms. “ Let 
go, cruel man that iboii in t, lot go the louse thou art ci uslnng between 
thy lingers. I liear its cites fioui where I sit. and my heart is torn 
wuh commiserating grief.” The tlhakd)a, lu point ot fact, while 
vanntnig his own virtues, liad si-i/eit a louse under his vest, and 
m contempt ot the doctrine of transmigration, winch bnhids men 
to kill anything that has life in it, he was endeavouring to eiack it 
between his nails Unproviiled with a lejily to the severe words 
of Tsong-Kaba, he proslratedJiimself at his feet, aiiduekiiowledgcd 
his supiemaoy. 

Thenecfoi ward, the reforms proposed by Tsong-Kaha encountered 
no obstacle, they were adopted throughout Thibet, and ifltetwaids 
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beca\jpe, hy imperceptible degrees, established m all the kingdoms 
of Tartary. In 1409, Tsong-Kaba, then 52 yeais old, founded the 
celebiated monastery of Kaldan, ihiee leagues from Lha-S'-a; it 
still floiirislips, containing upwards of 8,000 Lamas. In 1419, the 
soul of Tsong-Kaba, wlio had become Buddha, (putted the earth 
and rotuinod to the Celestial Kealm, where it was admitted into 
the lleavon of llapture. His body, which lemaiiied in the Lama¬ 
sery of Kaldan, pieserves to this day, it is alleged, all its original 
freshness, and, moreover, by a perennial miracle, lies a little abovo 
the earth, wilhdut being supported or raised igion anything It is 
added, that the moutli still, from tune to time, addiesses words of 
oucouragoment to those Lamas who have made maiked iirogiess 
towards poifection—words altogether inaudible for the less eminent 
of the eommuinty. 

Besides the reformation which Tsong-Kaba introduei d into tiio 
lituigy, ho leiulored himself fiirtlier famous by a new t dition of the 
“ Body of Doctrine,” left by Cbakd)a-Mouni Tbe most important 
of bis other woiks is entitled Lam-Him-’Taten-lio (the Biogiessivo 
Path to Pei lection). 

U|ioii the most superficial examination of the icfornis and inno¬ 
vations nitrodnccd hy I'song Kaba inlo the Lamanesipio woisliip, 
one innsl 1)0 struck with tlioir affinity to Calliohrisiii. 'Ibe cioss, 
the mitie, the dalmatica, the cope, winch the Giaiid Lamas wear on 
thoir journeys, or when tfioy aie jieiforming some ceremony out of 
the temple, the soivK.'e with double clion-s, the psalniody, tlie exoi- 
cisms, tlie censer, suspended from five cliains, and winch you can 
open or close at pleasuie; the benedielions given hy the Lamas by 
extending the light hand over the heads of^j'.e faithful; thedinplet, 
ocolesnislical celibacy, spiiitiial rotiieijKijt, the woiship of tfie 
saints, the fasts, the processions, tlio In antes, the holy water, all 
these aio analogies between the Buddhists and ourselves Now', 
can it he said that these analogies aie of'Christiaii oiigin’ We 
think so. We haveindetd fouml, neither in tlie traditions nor in tlie 
nioiniments of tlio country, any jiositive proof ot tlieir adoption, 
stiff It IS peifoctly legitimate to put foi waid con)ectiiies which possess 
all the cliaiactcristics of the most emphatic probability. 

ft is known tfiat, in the fourleenth centniy, at the time of the 
domination of the Mongol emjierors, there existed fiequent lelations 
between the Eniopeans and the peoples of Upper Asia We have 
already, in the former part of our iianative, referred to those cele¬ 
brated embassies which the 'I’artar conquerois sent to Rome, to 
France, and to EnglaniL There is no doubt that the baibanana 
wl»o thus visited Euixipe must have been struck with the ]iomp and 
epieinkjuir of the o-ereinonies of Catholic woraliip, and must have 
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mittkhI back with tliem into the desert endunuff mcmoiies of what 
they had seen. On the other liaud, it is also known that, tlie 
same period, brethren of vauous religious oidors undertook 
leiiiote pilgrimages for the purpose of introducing Christianity into 
Taitary; and these must liave penetrated at the same time into 
Thtbot, among the Si-Fan, and among the Mongols on the Hiue 
Sea. Jean de Monteoiviu, Ai'clihishop of Peking, had alieady 
oiganized a choir of Mongol inonkfi, who daily [iractised llie leeita- 
tion of the psalms, and the ceioinoiiies ot the Catholic faitli Now, 
if one leliects that Tsong-Kalia livid precisely af tiie when 

the Christian leligion was heiiig introduced into Cential Asia, it 
will be no longer matter of astoiiishiiioiit that wo (ind, in rclormed 
Buddhistti, such stiiking analogies with Chiistiaiiily. 

And may we not piTireed to lay down a jiroposilion of a more 
positive chaiactei This very legend of Tsoiig-Kaha, which wo 
heaid in the vety place ot his biith, and fiom the mouth ol seveial 
1 amas, does it not inateitally strengthen out theorv? Setting aside 
all the maiieihms featuies which have been added to the story by 
the imagiiiutioii ot the I.itiiiii8, it ma\ he lanly admitted that 'I'song- 
Kaba was a man raised above tlie ordinary level by Ins genius, and 
also, pel haps, by his virtue; that he was iiistriieted by a stiaiigev 
tioui the West, that altei the death of the niaatcr tlie disciple, pio- 
eeediiig to liic West, to.ak up his abode iii Thibet, where he dilfused 
the instiiiction winch he himsi'lf had received. May it not ho 
reasonably iiiferied that tins stiaiigoi aith the great nose was an 
Kuiopean, one ot those Catholic missionaiies who at the pieciso 
peiiod peiictiated in such numbers into Ujiper Asia It is by no 
means surjiusiiig that^e I.aiiianesqiie traditions should have pre- 
senejl the memory ot F.uropeau face, u hose type is so ditrerciit 
from that ol tlie Asiatics. IJiiiiiig our abode at Kouiihoiiin, we, 
more than once, heaid the lainias make lemaiks upon the sin- 
gulaiity of our featuies,.and say, roundly, that we were of the samo 
land with the master of Tseng Kaha It may he fiirtlior snpjiosed 
that a preinatuie death did not permit the Catholic niihsioiiaiy to 
complete the religious education of liis disciple, who hiiiiHell, w hen 
afterwards he became an apostle, merely ajipliod liimse’f, whether 
from having acquired only an incomplete knowledge of Chiistian 
tioolrine, or from having apostatized from it, to the introduction of 
a new Buddhist Liturgy. The feohle opposition wlm h ho oiicoun- 
tered in his reformation, would seem to indicate that already the 
progress of Christian ideas m these countries had mateiially shaken 
the faith of Buddha. VVe shall hy-and-by inquire whether the nu¬ 
merous analogies between the Buddhists and the Catholics are ini ob¬ 
stacle or au aid to the pi opagation of the faith m Tai tary and A'lnhat. 
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Tlie reformation of Tsong-Kaba trmmplied in all the regions 
comprised between the Himalaya mountains, the frontiers of 
Hussia, and the Great Wall of China. It even made ns way into 
some provinces of the Celestial Empire, into Kan Sou, for e\am]ile, 
Chan-Si, Petche-Iii, and all Mantcboiina. The bonzes have 
retained the ancient rites, with the exception only of a few inno¬ 
vations which have been adopted in particular localities. There is 
now a regular distinction understood between the two classes of 
Lamas, tho yellow and the grey; that is to say, those who follow 
the refoiinatioUi and those who persist m the cider worship. These 
two sects, which no doubt at one tune treated each othei ns rivals, 
and made war upon each otlier, now live in perfect harmony The 
lioii/es and the I.amas legaid themselves as all of the same family. 

'J'he tube of .^mdo, ])revtously altogether obscure and of no 
inijioitaneo whatevei, has, since the reformation of Buddhism, 
acquired a prodigious celebrity. Tho moiintam at tho foot of 
wluftfeTsong-Kaha was honi, became a famous place of jnlgi image 
LamiA'assembled there from all parts to build tlieir cells, and lluis 
by.dpgicos was foi'incd that floimshing Lainaseiy, tho lame of 
which extends to the remotest confines of Tartary. It is called 
Kounhoum, fiom two Thihetian woids signitying 'J'eii Thousand 
Images, and having, allusion to the tree which, according to the 
legend, sprang fiom 'fsoiig-Kaba’s hair, and hears a Thihctian 
chaiaeter on each of its leaves. 

It will hero be natuially expected that wo say something about 
this tieo Itself. Docs it exist'' Have we seen if' Has it any 
peculiar altiibute.s What about us marvellous leaves ^ All these 
questions our readeis are entitled to put to i\s. Wo will endeavour 
to answer as categorically as possible. xh 

Yes, this tree does exist, and we had heard of it too often during 
our journey not to leel somewhat eager to visit it. At the foot of 
the mountain on which the Lamasery stands, and not far fiom the 
pniicipal Buddhist temple, is a gieat square enclosure, foimed by 
buck walls. Upon entering this wo were able to examine at 
leisiiio tho marvellous tree, some of the branches of which had 
already manifested themselves above the wall. Our eyes were first 
diiccted with earnest curiosity to tho leaves, and we were filled with 
ail ahsoluto consteination of astonishment at findiug that, in point 
of fact, there wore upou each of the leaves well-formed Thibetian 
ohaiacters, all of a green colour, some daiker, some lighter than 
the leaf itself. Our first impression was a suspicion of fiaud on 
the part of the Lamas ; but, after a minute examinaUou of every 
detail, we could not discover the least deception. The characters 
all appeared to us poitious of the leaf itself, equally with us veins 
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ana nerves; the position was not tlio same in all; in one leaf tlioy 
would be at the top of the loaf, in another, m tlio imddlo, m a 
Zd at the base, or at the s,do, the you, igor loaves loprosonted 

theoharacteis only m a 

the tree and its branches, which resomblo that of the plane . 
Ze also covered with these chaiaeteis When you leiiiove a piece 
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of old bark, the yoiinR baik under ,t exhibits the indistinct outlines 
cbaZte’rs ui'a germinating state, and what 
these new cbaracteis aie not unirequenlly dillcient ‘ [ 

which they replace. We exaniiiied everything with the closi st 
attention m older to detect some trace of irickeiy, but we could 
discern nothing of the sort, and the peispiration absolutely tricked 
down our faces under the influence of the sensations wlfteW this 
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most^amazing spectacle created. More profound intellects than 
ours may, perhaps, be able to supply a satisfactory explanation ot 
the mysteries of this singular tiee; but as to us, we altogether give 
It up. Our readers jicssibly may smile at our ignoiauce, but we 
care not, so that the siuceiity and tiutb of our statement be not 
susjiected 

The'free of the Ten Thousand Images seemed to us of gieat 
age. its tiunk, which three men could seaicely embiace with out¬ 
stretched arms, is not more than eight feet high; the blanches, 
instead of sho4ting up, spread out m the shape of a plume of 
feathers, and are extremely bushy ; few of them are dead. Tho 
leaves are always green, and the wood, which is ol a reddish tint, 
has an exquisite odoui, something like that of cinnamon. Ihe 
Lamas inioiined us that iti summer, towards the eighth moon, tho 
tree produces laige red Howeis ot an extieinely beaiilitul chaiaeter 
They informed us also that there nowhere else exists another such 
ties; that many attempts have been made in vaiioiis Lamaseiics 
of Taftaiy and Thibet to jnopagate it by seeds and cuttings, but 
that all these attempts have been fruitless. 

The I'hnporor Khang-Hi, when upon a pilgiimage to Koiinhoiim, 
consti acted, at lus own private expense, a dome ol silvci over the 
'Tree ot tho Ten Tlioiisand Images, nioioovor, he made a present 
to the Grand I,am a of a fine black horse, caymhle ot tuivelling a 
thousand Its a day, and of a saddle adorned with precious stones. 
'J'bo horse is dead, but the saddle is still shown in ono ot the 
Hiiddbist temples, where it is an obyect ot special veiieiation. 
Bcfoie quitting the Lamaseiy, Kliang-lli endowed it with a yeaily 
revenue, lor llie support of 3.’i0 Lamas, m 

'J'bo fame of Kounboiini, due in th^i^t instance to tbf cele¬ 
brity of Tsong-Kaba, is now maintained by the excellent discipline 
of the Lamasciy, and the siiperiontj^of its teaching. Its Lamas 
are deemed students tbiongliont tbeir lives', for religious knowledge 
IS rejiuted inexhaustible The students are distributed into four 
sections, or faculties, according to the nature of the special studies 
to wliuh they desiie to apply themselves. 1. 'The faculty of 
Mysticism, which comprehends the niles of contemplative life, and 
the examples exhibited in the career of the Buddhist samts. 
2 . The Faculty of I.iturgy, compiising the study of religious cere¬ 
monies, with the expounding of all that appertains to Lamanesque 
worehip 3. The Faculty of Medicine, which applies itself to the 
four hundred and forty maladies of the human frame, to medical 
botany, and to the pharmacopceia. 4 . The Faculty of Prayere, 
tl^p most esteemed of all, the best paid, and, as a matter of course, 
the uioiit numerous. 
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The voluminous works winch serve as the basis of instrupUon 
in pr.tyer8, are divided into thirteen series, which repre'-eiit, as it 
were, so many degrees in the hierarchy The place winch each 
, student occupies in the schoolroom and the temple service, depends 
upon the senes of theological works through which he has jmssod. 
Among the Lamas, you see old men pioclaimiiig, by their low 
position in the Ineraichy, their idleness or incapacity; and, on the 
other hand, mere youths elevated, by their application and their 
ability, to the highest ranks. 

In order to obtain a degree in the Faculty of Prayei'S, all that is 
required from the student is to incite, without stopping, tue hooks 
he has beendnected to study. When he believes himself quite uji, 
he gives intimation of tins belief to the Grand Lama of prayers, in 
the ioriii of a rich khata, a dish of raisins, and some ounces of 
silver. Ill ingots, the amount depending upon the degree at which 
he anus , ho also makes presents to the l.ama oxamnieis. Although 
it is, of couise, peifeotly undeistood that tlie judges aro ineornijit- 
ible, yet at Kouiihouni, as elsewhere, jieojilo do say that a few 
otlbiiiigs to the academy aie not without their efiect at an e.xamina 
tioii. Mon aie men everywdiero ' 

Hefoie the luincipal temple of the r.amasery, there is a largo 
square court, jiaved witli luoiul stones, and surrounded with twisted 
columns, covered with colouied sculptures. It is in this cnclosiiro 
that the I.ainas of iho Facility of Piayeis assemble at thq lecture 
hour, winch is announced to them hy the sound of a maiiiic couch ; 
here they sit, aecouliiig to their lank, ujion the haie stones, under¬ 
going, Ill winder, the cold, the frost, and the snow; and in summer, 
the ram and the sun's l^at. The jirofessois alone aic uiiijoi shel¬ 
ter; they sit upon a sorli^^ platlorm, covered witli a tent. It is a 
singular spectacle to see all these Lamas with their red seal Is and 
great yellow niitves, so huddled together that yon cannot see the 
flag stones on which they sit. Alter some of tlie students have 
given out the lesson of the day, the jirolessors, in turn, give coin- 
menlaiies, vague and incomprehensible as the text itself, hut 
nobody makes any objection; the explanation is quite near enough. 
Besides, the universal conviction is that the snhlimity of a doctrine 
18 in exact proportion to Us ohscunty and Us uniiUclIigibilUy. 

The lesson generally concludes with a thesis, Biipjioned hy a 
student previously named for that purjiose, and whom the other 
students are entitled to question, ujion whatever subject comes into 
their heads at tlie tune. There is nothing mote prej'osterous than 
these theses, which nearly remind one of those famous discussions 
of the schools m tbe middle ages, where there were siicli furioys 
argumentations de omm re ectbt/i. At Kounboum the rufe as ior 
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the qpnqiieror to mount on the shoiildei's of the conquered, and to 
he carried hy him in triumph right round the walls of the school. 
One day Sandara the Bearded came home from lecture, his face 
radiant with unwonted smiles. We soon learned that he had been 
the hero of the theses; he had defeated his competitor upon the 
important question why poultry and other winged creatures are 
destitute of one of the vital functions common to all other animals. 
We mention this particular instance, because it will give an idea of 
tlie elevation and grandeur of Lamanesque education. 

At certain fienods of the year, the Living Buddha, the Grand 
Superior of the Lamasery, himself appeal's in person, and gives, in 
state, official expoundings of the Sacred Books. These comment¬ 
aries, though not a hit moie learned or more lucid than those of 
tlio professors, are received as authority. The T'hibetian language 
is alone used in the schools. 

The discipline of the I.amaseiy is vigilant and severe In the 
Faculties, dining the lectures, and in the temples, during the recita¬ 
tion of players, you see Lama censors leaning upon long iron 
rods, and maintaining order and silence among the students. The 
least infraction of the rules is at once visited with a icprimand. 
and, if necessary, with blows of the iron rod, the old I.amas being 
equally liable to both the one and the other, with the young Chahis. 

A certain number of Lamas form the police of the I.amasery; 
they arq attired in the same manner as the other Lamas, only their 
dress is grey, and their mitre black. Day and night they peiambu- 
late the streets of the city, armed with a great whip, and re-esta- 
hlisli order wheiever their interposition has become necessary. 
Three tribunals, presided over by Lama } idges, have iuiisdiction 
in all matters tliat are above the immed*^ authority of the police. 
Tliose wlio are guilty of theft, to however triHmg an amount, are 
first branded on the forehead and on each cheek with a hot non, 
and then expelled from the Lamasery. 

The Buddhist monasteries, though similar in many respects to 
our own, exhibit essential differences. The Lamas are subject, it 
is true, to one same rule, and to one same discipline, but it cannot 
be said that they live in community. You find among them all the 
graduated shades of poverty and wealth that you see in mundane 
cities. At Kounboum we often observed Tjaiuas clothed in rags, 
begging, at the doors of their rich brethren, a few handfuls of 
barley meal. Every third month the authorities make a distribu¬ 
tion of meal to all the Lamas of the Lamaseries, without.disuno- 
tion, but the quantity is altogether in#«lequate. The voluntary 
o^erings of the pilgrims come in 4 id, but, besides that these offer¬ 
ings ui'S uncertain, they are divided among the Lamas according to 
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the positic® which each occupies in the hierarchy, so that there afe al¬ 
ways a great many who never receive any thing at all from this source. 

Offenngs are of two sorts, tea offerings and money offerings. 
The first is operated in this fashion: the pilgrim who proposes to 
entertain the brotherhood, waits upon the superiors of the Lama¬ 
sery, and, presenting to them a khata, announces that he shall have 
the devotion to offer to the Lamas a general or special tea. Tlie 
tea-general is for the whole Lamasery without distinction ; the tea-^ 
special is given only to one of the four faculties, the selection 
being with the pilgrim. On the day fixed for a tet-general, after 
the repetition of morning prayer, the presiding Lama gives a signal 
for the company to retain their seats. Then forty young Chabis, 
appointed by lot, proceed to the great kitchen, and soon return, 
laden with jars of tea with milk; they pass along the ranks, and 
us they come to each Lama, the latter draws from his bosom 
his wooden tea-cup, and it is filled to the brim. Each drinks in 
sdence, carefully placing a corner of his scarf before bis cup, in 
order to modify the apparent anomaly of introducing so material a 
proceeding as tea-drinking into so spiritual a spot. Geneially 
there is tea enough presented to go round twice, the tea being 
stronger or weaker according to the generosity of the donor. There 
are some pilgrims who add a slice of fresh butter for each Lama, 
and magnificent Amphytrions go the length, further, of oatmeal 
cakes. When the banquet is over, the presiding Lama solemnly 
proclaims the name of the pious pilgrim, who has done himself 
the immense credit of regaling the holy family of Lamas, the 
pilgi'im donoc prostrates himself on the earth; the Lamas sing a 
hymn in his favour, an^then march out in procession past their 
prostrate benefactor, whWiiies ,not rise until the last of the Lamas 
has disappeared. 

Offering of this sort are very little for each individual Lama; 
but when you reflect that on such occasions there are assembled 
together more than 4,000 tea-drinkers, you may easily estimate 
that the aggregate expense becomes a very serious affair. In the 
Lamasery at Kounboum, one single tea-general, without either 
butter or cakes, costs fifty oimces of silver, or about twenty pounds. 

Money offerings are still more expensive, for they are always 
accompanied with a tea-general. The money is not distributed at 
service time. After prayers, the presiding Lama announces that 
such a pilgrim, of such a place, has offered so many ounces of 
silver to the holy family of Lamas, and that the whole sum equally 
divided produces such a quotient. In the course of the day, the 
Lamas proceed to the Oflbring-oflSce, where their respective propsir- 
tion is scrupulously delivei'ed to them. * 
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XIk'io is no paiticiilar pound or day fixed foi the iccoption of 
ofliaiiigs tliey me always w'elcoiiic, liowovei, at the ioiii gieat 
festivals o 1 the year, they aio iiioio mimeious and inoie 1111)101 lant 
than at other tunes, 011 aoeount of the gieatei nunihei ol |)ilgiiiiis. 
Altei the heast of Klowcis, the King ol Soiiniout, who was at 
Koiiiihoiiiii, made an olhnnig, befoie he letiniied into'I'm tin \, ol 
SIX hiiiiilied oiinees ol sil\ei, and a tea-general foi eight days ' with 
hutli'i and ealo's, the total o\[)ense aiiioiiiited to six hiiiiilred 
]ionii(ls I When the ollering is made hy a distiiigiiislicil jieisoiiage, 
it IS eiistoni'iif lor the l.ixiiig Buddha to he |iieseiit attheieie- 
liioiiN, and lie leeeixos loi his es|)eel,il sh.iie 1111 ingot ol sih’in 
weighing lill\ oiiiiees, apiece of led 01 yellow silk, a [uiii ol' hoots, 
and ,1 iiiilie, aiianged 111 a basket deeoi.iled with tlowois .mil 
liliaiids, .Old eoxeied with a 111 h k’lial,i The |>ilgiiiii )M("-li.i(es 
hiliisell on the stejis ol the iiltm, wheie the l.ivitig Buddh 1 is 
sc.lied, and jihiecs the hasket at liis leet A tdiahi takes u u|i, ,iiid 
111 letiiiii. |)ieseids to the |iilgiim a khiilii in the mime ol the Li\ mg 
liiiddlni, w hose hnsiness tin oiighont is to jiicsei \ e the tin|i.msihilily 
and ihgiiilN helillmg his assumed diviuitv. 

Besides till' dislnhnlioiis and (he ofleiings the l.amas of Koiin- 
hoiim eiii|iloy vai ions means ol iiiijiioMiig then tem|ioi al ,’oiidi!ion. 
SoiiK' ol ihem kee]? cows, and sell to then colic,igiies the milk and 
Imttei wliu’h lielji to season their tea and oatmeal Olheis toiiii 
themselves into a loiiit stm k eomjinnx, and iiiidei take the ]iii']i,ii a- 
(1011 ol the te.is-geneial whuh the pilgiiiiis jneseiit to the (oiiimn- 
ml\ olheis aie tailois, d\eis, lioolmakeis, hiilleis. and so on, and 
innke 11)1, loi a lixed lemmieiation, the (lollies nl the l.fimas 
l.aslB, a iixv ol till' nuiuhei have shoiii, wheiein thev sell, at 
oiieimoiis ))iolit, Miilons good-,, w hii'K*^ ley )iioeuie 1 i 0111,'Jang 
Ixeoii-Kul Ol Si-Nliig foil. 

In Ihe class ol indiistiial faunas tlii'H' is, liowevm, a ei'itam 
niimhei w ho dei i\e then lixelihood tioiii oei iqialions w he h ^eein 
inoie eoiiiloiimihle wilh the spiiit ol a udigious hie, tiaiiieh, the 
piiiitnig and liansi 1 ihing the B,iiiianesi)ne Jiooks. t)ur le.idem aie, 
jieiliipis, awaie tliat the 'I'liihetuiii wilting ))ioeeeds hon/ontally, 
and liom lelt to iiglit Tlioiigli the idiom ol tlie l.amas is nl|)lia- 
finticiil, much 111 the manlier ol our Kinojiean languages, yet they 
make no use of moxeahle tvjic , steieoty)io )iunliiig on wood is alone 
piaetised. 'file I'hihelian hooks lesoiiihle a huge pack of emds; 
the leaves me nioveahle, and ]innted on lioth snh's As they aie 
neithei sewn not liouiid logethei, in oidei to )iieserve them, they 
me ))laeed between two thin hoaids, which an* lastencd together 
\\Ath M'llow hands. 'The editions of the Tliihetian books jnmted at 
Kounhoiun aie veiy ludc, the letters aie sprawling and coaiso, mid 
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^ lA Hkho winch rnmnnlc limn Iho 
111 all respncts Mn\ p ^ 'I'p,. maimm ni'l nl" uni^, mi 

1 ’''""'"" n!., 'in; .ncmnuhcl wiih lU.Miahvc 

tlic coiiti.iiN, aie 111.11,111 . ,1 tiiiccil I he l,.iiinm(l() 

dcmniis. innl the l,„t use little Miilm nl 

not \Mite v'ltli a Inns ' ,,,K-taii(l is ii In lie copiici 

liamlioo ent in the lot in ot iin(l«linh is IiIUmI «illi.ollon 

I,ON, rcsc.iihline a .loitilcnl siinll-hox, i nil «ti ^ ^ 

satniatcl wUli mk. The ' 7 ;' „1 alniii nsci 

Us hlotlinn, to. tlii3pn.|His.Mnstcad ot 
by the (tliinesc, they spnnkh' th,' luiper ‘ 

unith paitot'.ntlk, ammple nntdy luid - I 

Sandiiia the Unaided did no » '• ^ ol In, own. 

nidnstnals that wo have cnuinerAte. , " ■ ,leM.tioii oi other 
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thanks to the easy, seductive elegance of his mannera and conver¬ 
sation, he always managed to get engaged as their man of business 
during their stay. At Kounboura itself Sandara's reputation was 
by no means unequivocal. The better Lamas shunned him, and 
some of them went so far as to give us a chantable hint not to con¬ 
fide too much in his fine words, and always to keep an eye upon 
our purse when in his company We learned that, compelled to 
quit I.ha-Ssa for some knavery, he had vagabondized for tliree 
years through tlie provinces of Sse-Tchouen and Kan-i3ou, as a 
strolling player and fortuneteller. We were not at all surpnsed 
at this information. We had ourselves remarked that whenever 
Sandara became frankly himself, his manner was always that of an 
actor. 

One evening, when beseemed in a more amiahle humour than 
ordinary, we thought we would extract from him some of his 
old adventures. "Sandara,” said we, “ the chntteniig Lamas here 
pretend that on your way from Thibet, you remained three years 
in China.” ‘‘ The words are truth.” " They say, too, that you 
are a capital hand at stage recitations ” Sandara rose, clacked a 
sort of prelude with his fingers, threw himself into a theatrical 
attitude, and recited, with emphasis, some Chinese verees. “A 
Lama comedian!” said we, laughingly; " this is a marvel indeed!" 
“ No, no'” cried he; “ I was first a Lama, then a comedian, and 
now I am a Lama again. Come,” continued he, resuming his 
accustomed seat, “ since the chatterers have spoken to you of my 
adventures, I will give you the real history of them. 

“ After remaining for ten years at Lha-Ssa, in the Lamasery of 
Sera, a longing for my country took poXqession of my thoughts; 
the Thieo Vallies occupied my soul. Tsie malady at length became 
so powerful, that I could not lesist it. I accordingly departed, 
having as my travelling companions four Lamas of Amdo, who 
were also returning home Instead of pursuing the eastern route 
we proceeded soutliwards, for in that direction the desert is not 
wholly uninhabited We jornmeyed, pack on back, and staflf in 
hand. If on our way we came to a black tent, we sought its hos¬ 
pitality, otherwise we had to pass the night in the depths pf some 
ravine, or beneath some rock. You know that Thibet is a country 
covered with great mountains; we had accordingly a continuous 
senes of ascendings and descendings. Although it was summer, 
we frequently encountered heavy falls of snow. The nights were 
very cold, but during the day, especially m the valleys, we were 
almost killed with the heat. 

" " We walked on merrily, however. We were all in good health 
and in good humour, more particularly when the shepherds had 
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made us a present of a kid, or a good lump of butter. IrP the 
countiy Ihrougli which we passed, we saw some very singular 
animals; they were not so big as an ordmary cat, and they were 
ooveied with a sort of hair as hard as iron needles Whenever 
one of these creatures perceived us, it immediately rolled itself up, 
so that you could no longer distinguish head, tail, or feet, and 
became, as it wore, a great ball, all bristling with long, hard thorns 
At first these beasts frightened us; we could not comprehend at all 
what they were, for the books of prayer say not a word about them. 
However, by degrees we got courage enough to examine them 
closely. As these balls were too pnckly to bo touched with the 
hand, vvc placed a stick hon/.ontally across one of them, and then 
pressed down both ends, until we made the ball open itsidf a little, 
and then there came out a little face, like a man’s, that looked at 
118 fixedly. We ciicd out m great terror, and ran away as hard as 
we could At last, however, wo grow accustomed to the little ani¬ 
mals, and they even served us for an amusement, for it was good 
fun to turn them over and over down the hills, with the iron ends 
of our staves. 

“ We also mot with worms of a very surprising kind. One day 
when It was veiy hot, we were journeying along a little stream that 
meandered through a valley, in which the giaSs grew very high. 
Towards noon, after drinking tea, wo lay down and slept on the 
edge of the stream. You know that, according to the rule of 
Tseng Kaha, the ycllow-mitred Lamas do not wear trousers. Whoa 
we woke up, wo found a number of worms sticking to our legs, 
they were of a grey colour, and as big as one’s finger Wo tried 
to get them off, but coiild||iot, and os wo did not experience any 
pain frmn them, we waitCTPto see what would bo the end of tho 
affair. By-and-by the beasts swelled, and when they bad bocomp 
quite round and laige, they dropped off tliemsclves. Ob' Tliibot 
is a singular country. You seo animals there that are found 
nowhere else. Lamas who have not travelled m the country won’t 
believe what we tell them about it.” “ They are wrong, then,” 
said we, " for wliat you have ,)U8t said is in perfect conformity with 
the truth. These curious animals that you describe are not inha¬ 
bitants of Thibet only; they are very common in our country. 
Those which are enveloped with sharp thorns, wo call hedgehogs; 
and the great worms we call leeches.” “ What! liavo you seen 
auiraais of the kind ?” “ Often.” “ I’m glad to hear it, for you’ll 
be able to confirm what we say to any Lamas that don't believe us.” 

“ Well, we went on quite comfortably, till we came to the £ul 
Mountain. This mountain is very lofty, and covered with a ^eat • 
forest of pine and holly; we rested at the foot of it during a whole 
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day? in a black tent. When night came, two of our number said ; 

' '^e evening is fine, the moon bright; we can’t do better than cross 
the mountain in the cool of the night. In the morning it will 
grow hot, and we shall find it much more laboi'ioiis to climb tho 
mountain then.’ ‘ No,’ ob)ected the others, ‘ night is for wild 
beasts; men should only travel by day.’ Thus, you see, we dis¬ 
agreed about the matter. The two first pemsted; they took up 
tlioir iron-pointed staves, fastened their packs on their shoulders, 
and went on their way. This, you will admit, was an ill step to 
take. When*pilgrims have said; ‘Let us journey together,’ they 
should not part company. 

“ Well, when day broke, we also went on our way—we three who 
remained of the live. Just as we were reaching the summit of the 
Eul Mountain, ‘ 'Tsong-Kaba,’ cried I, ‘ here is an iron-pointed 
staff on the ground.’ * Why,’ said one of my companions, looking 
at the staff, ‘ this is Lobzan’s staff ’ We examined it closely, and 
clearly recognised it. ‘ Tins,’ said we, ‘ is what people get by travelling 
at night. 'They drop something or other, and there is not light 
enough for them to find it again.’ We went on Aftei a short 
further and very rugged ascent, we stepped on the plateau of the 
mountain. We had no sooner done so, than all three sent forth a 
cry of terror; fol' we saw before us another iron-pointed staff. 
Lama’s clothes torn in pieces, pieces of human flesh, and bones 
broken and gnawed. The earth torn up, and the glass trodden 
down, indicated that a severe struggle had taken place on the spot. 
It was obvious at once that some wild beasts, tigers or wolves, had 
killed and devoured our companions I stood for a< moment panic- 
struck at the horrible spectacle. ’Tliepol wept like a child. We 
rushed down the other side of the tamtam with'fear-»mpelled 
speed From that moment our jouniey was a sad and silent one. 
Only, when we came to a black tent, we would recount to the shep¬ 
herds the awful catastiophe of our poor comrades, and the relation 
afforded some slight alleviation of our grief. 

“ Three moons after our departure from Lha-Ssa, we amved at 
the frontier of China. There we separated, the two Lamas of 
Amdo turned to the north, towards their own country; while I, 
crossing the Wall of Ten Thousand Lis, entered tho province of Sse- 
Tchouen.' After a few days’ march, I found in an inn, a company 
of comedians. All night, these people did nothing but sing, ,]oke, 
and drink rice-wine. ‘ In this country of Sse-Tchouen,’ said the 
manager of the company to me, ‘ there are no Lamas. What do 
you propose to do with that red robe and that yellow hat of yours?’ 
(‘You me quite right,’ said I; ‘in a country of I.amas, to be a 
Ldma is weU; but in a land of comedians, one must be a comedian. 
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Will you take me into your company?’ ‘Bravo! bravo I ’ •cried 
everybody; ‘ you sball be one of us.’ And so saying, q^ch 
made me a low bow, which I returned by putting my tongue in my 
cheek, and scratching my ear, according to the Thibetian manner 
of saluting. At first, I took the matter as a joke; but by-and-by 
upon reflecting that I had no means left, I thought I might as well 
take the manager at his word, and accordingly I became a member 
of the corps. • 

“ Next day I packed up my religious costume, and assumed a 
mundane suit. As my memory had been long disd!plined by the 
study of prayers, I found little trouble in learning a part in a play, 
and in a few days I became quite a first-rate comedian. We gave 
representations, dunng upwards of a year, in all the towns and 
villages of Sse-Tchouen. The company then resolving to visit the 
province of Yun-Nan, I quitted them, because that expedition would 
have earned me too far from my native Three Vallies. After tlie 
feast of separation, accordingly I proceeded on my way to the 
paternal roof. The journey occupied nearly two years. At every 
place I came to, I stopped a few days and gave representations, 
practising as a merry-andrew, and making a comfortable thing 
enough of it, for one always gets more by performing on one’s 
own account. I enteied my natrvo village in ^and style, mounted 
on a magnificent ass 1 had bought at Lan-Tcheou, and with twelve 
ounces of silver in my pocket. I gave a few representations to my 
countrymen who were amazed at my skill; but I had soon to give 
up my new profession. 

“ One evening when the family were assembled to hear some of 
my Thibetian stories, mjj^other maintained profound silence and 
her faoe manifested utte^teef, soon I observed the tears trickling 
down her cheeks. *' Mother,’ asked I, ‘ why do you weep? In my 
story was there anything to excite your tears?’ ‘ 'I'hy story,’ she 
replied, ‘ produces upon me no impression whatever, agreeable or 
disagreeable; it strikes upon my ears, but makes no way to my 
heart. That which moves, that which afflicts me, is the thought 
that when thou left us, fourteen years ago, to visit the Land of 
Saints, thou wert clothed in tlie sacred habit of tlie Lamas, and that 
now thou art a layman and a buffoon.’ 'These words confounded 
me. After a moment’s silence I rose and cned emphatically : ‘ It is 
written in the Holy Doctrine, that it is better to honour one’s 
father and mother than to servo the spirits of heaven and earth. 
Therefore, mother, say what you would have mo do, and your son 
will reverentially obey you.’ ‘ 'Throw aside thoee mundane clothes,’ 
said my mother, ‘ cut off that tress of hair, and re-enter the farniljg 
of the saints.' I had nothing to say in reply, but prostrated in/self. 
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thrice on the ground, in token of submission. When a mother 
speaks, one must obey ; filial piety is the basis of all good doctrine. 
In translating for you the ten groat commandments of Jehovah, I 
remember that the fourth said: ‘ Thou shalt honour thy father • 
and thy mother.’ 

“ Nextmornmg I resumed my I.ama dress, and a few days after 
proceeded to Koiinboum, where I am labouring to sanctify myself." 

These last words of Sandara the Bearded cleaily merited to be 
received with a horso laugh, but we restrained ourselves by diiit of 
biting our lipl, for we had experienced that, notwithstanding his 
immense zeal for sanctification, our worthy tutor had not as yet 
attained any very great results in the matter of patience and mild¬ 
ness. 

This summai-y of the adventures of Sandara, at once explained 
to us how it was that upon all occasions ho manifested such marked 
predilection for the men and things of China. The rules be¬ 
queathed by Tsong-Kaba interdicted to the I.amas tho use of garlic, 
brandy, and tobacco; garlic being prohibited because it is unbe¬ 
coming to present one’s self before the image of Buddha with bad 
breath, offensive in itself, and capable of infecting the perfume of - 
the incense; brandy, because this fatal liquor disturbs the reason 
and excites the passions; and tobacco, because it engenders idle¬ 
ness, and absorbs precious hours that ought to be devoted to tho 
study of prayers and of doctrine. Despite these prohibitions, so 
soundly based, the Lamas—such of them, at least, as sanctify 
themselves after the manner of Sandara—do not hesitate to smoke, 
to drink, and to season their oatmeal with garlic. 'All this, how¬ 
ever, is done secretly, and without the kn;^(^ledge of the police. In 
the Lamasei-y of Kounboum, Sandara was the patron and intiAiducer 
of the Chinese hawkers who deal in these contraband articles, and 
aided them in tho sale of their goods, for a small commission. 

A few days after the Feast of Flowers, we vigorously resumed 
our Thibctian studies under tho direction of Sandara, who came 
every morning to work with us. We occupied ourselves in the 
translation of an abridgment of Sacred History from the creation to 
the preaching of tho Apostles. We gave to this work tho dialogue 
form : the two interlocutors being a Lama of Jehovah and a Lama 
of Buddha. Sandara fulfilled his functions altogether as a matter 
of business. Tlie favourable tendencies which he at first mani¬ 
fested, when we were at Tang-Keou-Eul, his crossings, his admira¬ 
tion of the Christian doctrine, had been all a mere farce. Religious 
feelings had no hold upon his grasping, hardened heart. He had 
acquired, by his long abode among tlie Chinese, a sneering, cold¬ 
blooded, carping incredulity, which he eesmed to delight in pa- 
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rading upon all occasions. In his estimation, all religions were so 
many devices invented by tlie wise for the more facile and efi'octive 
despoilment of the witless. Virtue, with him, was a vain word, and 
.the man of merit, he who made the most of his follow men. 

Despite, however, these sceptical and impious opinions, Sandara 
could not prevent himself from feeling high admiration of the 
Christian doctrine. He was especially struck with the concatena¬ 
tion of the historical facts which he translated for us. He found 
in tliera a character of authenticity, of which the fables accumu¬ 
lated in the Buddhist books are wholly destitute,* he admitted 
this, not unfrcquently, but lilways in an unguarded moment, for 
his aim was to support in our presence his melancholy part of a 
i'lee-thiukor. When he was with the Lamas, he was more at his 
erase : and there he did not hesitate to declare that as to religious 
doctrine, we knew more about it than all the living Buddhas put 
together. 

After some time, we began to make a certain sensation in the 
I.amasery ; the Lamas talked a good deal to one another about the 
two Lamas of Jehovah, and the new doctrine they taught. It was 
remaiked that we were never seen to prostrate ourselves before 
Buddha; that, thrice a-day, wo said piayers which were not 
Thibetian prayers, that we had a language (rf our own, which 
nobody else undeistood, but that with other people we talked 
Tartaiian, Chinese, and a little Thibetian. Here was more than 
enough to excite the cuiiosity of the Lamanesque public. Every 
day we had visitors, and the conversation with them always and 
altogether turned upon religious questions. Among all the Lamas 
who visited us, we did n^iind one of the same incredulous stamp 
with Sandafa the Beard^i^ they all, on the contrary, seemed sin¬ 
cerely religious and full of faith ; many of them attached the 
utmost importance to the study and knowledge of truth; and we 
found the same men coming again and again to seek instruction 
from us in our holy religion. 

The instniction we communicated was altogether historical in 
its plan, everytlung being carefully excluded which could suggest 
dispute, or arouse the spirit of contention ; we gave our fnends a 
simple and concise outline of our religion, leaving them to derive 
thence, for themselves, conclusions against Buddhism. Proper 
names and dates, precisely set forth, produced more effect upon 
them than the most logical reasoning. When they had thoroughly 
mastered the names of Jesus, of Jerusalem, of Pontius Pilate, the 
date of four thousand years since the creation of the world, and 
the names of the twelve Apostles, they had no longer any doubt% 
»» to the Bedemption, or as to tlie Preaching of the GospeL* The 
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connection which they observed between the history of the Old 
Testament and that of tlie New, amounted, in their eyes, to demon 
stration. The mysteries and the miracles created no difficulty in 
their minds. 

After all we have seen in our long peregrination, and especially 
during our abode in the Lamasery of Kounboum, we are per¬ 
suaded that it 18 by instruction, and not by controversy, that the 
conversion of the heathen is to be efficaciously opeiated. Po¬ 
lemics may reduce an adversary to aSence, may often humiliate 
him, may sonibtimes irntate him, but ^,oy will never convince him. 
When Jesus Christ sent forth his diiniples, he said to them: Go 
forth and teach all nations/which does not mean: go forth and hold 
controversies with all nations. In our days, two schools of phi¬ 
losophy, the one recognising Descartes for its bead, the other 
Lamennais, have much disputed the question whether paganism is 
a crime or an error; it apjiears to us to be neither the one nor the 
other, but simply the effect of ignorance. The spirit of a pagan 
is enveloped in darkness. Carry light within that darkness, and the 
darkness will disappear: the pagan needs neither the thesis of the 
Cartesians, nor the requisitory of the Lamennaisians: all he wants 
is instruction. 

The eagerness'of the Lamas to visit us, and, especially their 
favourable tendencies towards Christianity, gave, after a while, 
umbrage to the zealous tenacity of Sandara; he turned desperately 
sulky, and after going through the lesson of the day, in the driest 
and briefest manner possible, he would say not another word to us 
for the rest of the twenty-four hours, but observe towards us the 
most contumelious silence. If we astd him in the humblest 
manner the Thibetian name of somet-Jbject, or the' meaning of 
some particular phrase in the Dialogues, he woidd not condescend 
to a woid of reply. In this exti'emity we usually had recourse to 
our neighbour, the young student in medicine, who always gave us 
the information wo needed with the most frank cordidity; and 
although he was not very learned in Thibetian, we found him of 
very great utility. His open, good-natured character, moreover, 
encouraged us to ask him many questions respecting some of the 
Lama practices, which we desired to understand. In return for 
these services, we aided, with all our hearts, his desire to become 
acquainted with the Christian religion. Far different from Sandara, 
he was full of respect for the truths we announced to him ; but his 
timid, irresolute temperament kept him from openly abjuring 
Buddhism. His idea was, that he could be, at one and the same 
ttime, a good Christian and a fervent Buddhist; in his prayers, fie 
invbkfed alternately Tsong-Kaba and Jehovah, and he carried his 
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Simplicity so far as to ask us sometimes to take part in his religious 
practices. 

One day lie proposed to us a service of devotion in favour of all 
•the travellers throughout the whole world. “ We are not acquainted 
with this devotion,” said we; “ will you explain it to us?” “ This 
is it: you know that a good many travellers find themselves, fiom 
time to time, on rugged, Ijpilsome roads. Some of these travellers 
are holy Lamas on a pilgrimage; and it often happens tliat they 
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cannot proceed by reason of their being altogether exhausted; in 
this case we aid them by sending horses to them.” “ That,” said 
we, “ is a most admirable custom, entirely conformable with the 
principles of Christian charity; but you must consider that poor 
travellers such as we are not la a position to participate in the good 
.work; you know that we possess only a horse and a little mule, 
which require rest, in order that they may parry us into Thibet ” 
.t? Tsong-Kaba!" ejactdated the Lisper, and then he clapped* lii? 
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hancis together, and burst into a loud laugh. “ What are you 
laughing at ? What we haye said is the simple tmth ; we have 
only a horse and a little mule.” When his laughter at last sub- 
aid^ : " It was not that I was laughing at,” said he; “I laughed 
at your misconceiving the sort of devotion I mean; what we send 
to the travellers are paper horses.” And therewith he ran off to his 
cell, leaving us with an excellent occasion for laughing in our turn 
at the chanty of the Buddhists, which w;e thus learned consisted in 
giving paper horses to travellers. We maintained our gravity, 
however, for ws had made it a rule neviSfr to ridicule the practices 
of the Lamas, Presently the Lisper returned, his hands filled with 
bits of paper, on each of which was printed the figuie of a horse, 
saddled and bridled, and going at full gallop. “ Here !” cried the 
lisper. “ these are the horses we send to the travellcis. To-morrow 
we shall ascend a high mountain, thirty lis fiora the Lamasei'y, and 
there we shall pass tlie day, saying prayers and sending off horses ” 
“ How do you send them to the travellers ?” ‘‘ Oh! the means are 
very easy. After a certain form of prayer, we take a packet of 
horses which we throw up into the air, the wind cariios them away, 
and by the power of Buddha they are then changed into real horses, 
which offer themselves to travellers.” We candidly told our dear 
neighbour what we thought of this practice, and explained to him 
the grounds upon which we declined to take any part in it He 
seemed to approve of our sentiments on the subject; but this ap¬ 
proval did not prevent him from occupying a large portion of 
the night in fabricating, by moans of the press, a prodigious 
number of horses. 

Next morning, before daybreak, he went off, accompanied by 
several colleagues, full, like himself, off motion for poOr trairellers. 
They carried with them a tent, a boiler, and some provisions. All 
the morning the wind blew a hurricane; when, towards noon, this 
subsided, the sky became dark and heavy, and the snow fell in thick 
flakes. Wo awaited, with anxious impatience, the return of the 
Stutterer. The poor wretch returned in the evening, quite worn out 
with cold and fatigue. We invited him to rest for awhile in our 
tent, and we gave him some tea with milk, and some rolls fned in 
butter. “ It has been a dreadful day,” said he. “ Yes, the wind 
blew here with great violence.” “ I’ll venture tp affirm it was no¬ 
thing here to what we found it on the top of the mountain: the 
tent, the boiler—everything we had with us was carried away by a 
regular whirlwind, and we were obliged to throw ourselves flat on 
the ground in order to save ourselves from being carried away too." 
“ It’s a sad pity you’ve lost your tent and boiler.” “ It is, indeed, 
a misfortune. However, it must be admitted that the weather waft 
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very favourable for conveying horses to the travellers, Whea we 
saw that it was going to snow, we threw them all up into the air at 
once, and the wind whisked them off to the four quarters of the 
•world. If we had waited any longer, the snow would have wetted 
them, and they would have stuck on the sides of the mountain ” 
Altogether this excellent young man was not dissatisfied with his 
day’s work. 

The twenty-fifth of each moon is the day devoted to the trans¬ 
mission of horses to poor travellers. The practice is not a general 
rule; hut is left to the devotion of individuals. Thatwenty-eighth 
of the moon is set apart for another species of religious exercise, 
m which all the Lamas are required to participate. On the twenty- 
seventh the Staiunierer gave us notice of the ceremony m these 
words: “ To morrow night we shall, perhaps, prevent your sleeping, 
for we shall have to celebrate our nocturnal prayeis.” We paid 
no special attention to this intimation, conceiving that it simply 
meant tliat in the course of the night, the Lamas would recite prayers 
in their cells, as they not unfrequently did. We accordingly retired 
to rest at our usual hour, and fell asleep. 

Conformably with the warning of the Stammerer, our slumhei's 
did not remain long uninterrupted. First we seemed to dream that 
we heard a sort of concert by a great multitudo of voices up in the 
air. Iiqperceptibly these vague, confused sounds became loud and 
distinct We awoke and heard clearly enough the chanting of 
Lamanesque prayers. In the twinkling of an eye, we were up and 
dressed and out in the courtyard, which was illumined with a pale 
light that appeared to descend fiom above. In his wonted corner 
sat old Akay6, telling ^ beads. “ Akay6,” asked we, “ what is 
this stsango‘noisenocturnal prayers. If you want to see 
more of them you had better go on to the ten-ace.” There was a 
ladder resting in the most accommodating manner against the wall. 
We hastily ascended it, and became spectators of a most singular 
sight. The terraces were illuminated by red lanterns sus¬ 
pended from long poles, and all tlie Lamas, attired in tlieir state 
mantles and yellow mitres, were seated on the roofs of then- houses 
chanting their prayere with a slow and monotonous voice. On the 
roof of our own house we found the Stammerer, the Kitat-Lama, 
and his Chabi, wholly absorbed with the ceremony. We took care 
not to disturb them, and contented ourselves with merely looking 
on and listening. Those innumerable lanterns, with their re^, 
fantastic glare, the buildings of the Lamasery vaguely illumiasd 
by the refleotion of their trembling light, the four thousand voices 
tombining in one immense concert, accompanied from time to 
•time by the sound of trumpots and manne oonchs—AU*this 
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produced an effect that agitated the soul with a sort of vaguo 
terror. 

After having gazed for awhile at this strange spectacle, we 
descended into the courtyard, where we found old Akay4 still in. 
the same place and the same position. “ Well,” said he, “ you 
have seen the ceremony of nocturnal prayers?” ” Yes, but we 
don’t understand what they precisely mean. Would it be troubling 
you too mudi to ask from you some explanation of the matter?” 
“ Not at all. These prayers were instituted for the purpose of 
driving away ienrons. You must know that this country was once 
fearfully infested with demons, who caused maladies in the herds 
and spoiled the milk of the cows; they often invaded the cells of 
the Lamas, and at times carried their audacity to the excess of 
penetrating into the temple in the hour of general prayer, their 
presence being indicated by the confusion and discordance which 
immediately prevailed in the psalmody. During the night they 
assembled in large numbers in the ravine, where they frightened 
everybody with cries and bowlings so strange in their character 
that no man could imitate them. A Lama, full of leawiiug and 
piety, invented the nocturnal prayers, and the demons have since 
almost entirely disappeared’from the district. A few come here 
occasionally, but they don’t do any mischief as they used to do.” 
“ Akay6,” asked we, “ have you ever chanced to see any pf these 
demons?” “ No, never; and I’m sure you have not seen any of 
them.” “What makes you suppose so’” “ Because the demons 
only appear to wicked Lamas, and the good Lamas never see them.” 
At this moment the prayer of the Lamas on the house-tops ceased, 
the trumpets, the bells, the drums, and tl^ marine conclis sounded 
all at’ once three different times; the tSmas, then, all sent forth 
together hideous cries and yells, like those of wild beasts, and the 
ceremony terminated. The lanterns were extinguished, and silence 
resumed its sway. We bade old Akayfe good night, and once more 
went to sleep. 

We had been residing at Kounboum more than three months, 
enjoying the tiiendiy sympathies of the Buddhist monks and the 
protection of the authorities. But for some time past we had been 
in tlagrant opposition to a leading rule of the Lamasery.’^Strangers 
who pass through Kounboum, or who merely reside there for « 
short time, may dress as they please. Those persons, on the oon< 
trary, who are connected in any way 'with the Lamasery, or who 
are making any stay in the place, are required to wear the sacred 
dress of the Lamas, that is to say, a red gown, a small dalmathid 
yithout sleeves and showing the arm, a red scarf, and a yellow 
mit«. * This rule <rf unifonnity ia very sttiotly enforced; and ass* 
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cordingly, one fine morning, the Grand Discipline-Lama sent an 
official formally to request that we would observe the statutes of 
the Lamasery. We replied that, not being of the -religion of 
•Buddha, we could not culopt the sacred dress of the Lama, without 
insulting our own holy religion; but that as we did not wish to 
create the slightest confusion in the establishment, we were ready 
to quit it, if we could not obtain a dispensation in the matter of 
costume. 

Several days passed without any thing further being said on 
this unpleasant subject. Meantime Samdadchiemba arrived with 
the three camels, which he had been pasturing in a valley of 
Koukon-Noor. If we bad to remove, it was clear that his return 
was most opportune. By-and-by, the Lamanesque government 
once more sent us their envoy, to say that the rule of the Lamasery 
was inflexible; that they grieved that our sublime and sacred 
religion did not permit us to comply with it; but that although we 
could not remain in the Lamasery of Kounboum, they would gladly 
retain iis m the neighbourhood, and that to this end they invited 
us to go and take up our abode at Tehogortan, where we might 
wear what dress we pleased. 

We had heard a gi'eat deal about the little Lamasery of Tcho- 
gortan, which serves as a sort of country house and botanical 
garden for the Faculty of Medicine. It stands within half-au-hour’s 
walk of Kounboum. The Grand Lamas and students of the medi¬ 
cal section proceed thither every year, towards the close of summer, 
and remain generally for about a fortnight, collecting medicinal 
plants on the. surrounding hills. During the remainder of the 
year most of the housee«jare empty, and you scarcely see a single 
soul, ecccept a few contemplative Lamas who have hollowed out 
cells for themselves in the most rugged declivities of the mountain. 

The proposition of the Lamanesque government appeai-ed to us 
altogether eligible, for the fine weather was just setting in; winter 
in town, spring in the country—this was admirable! Our three 
months abode at Kounboum bad made us tolerably conversant 
with Lama manners ; we accordingly purchased a khata and a 
small dish of raisins, with which we repaired to the Lama adminis¬ 
trator of 'Jchogortan, who received us in the most affable manner, 
and promised at once to give orders for the preparation of a suitable 
abode for us. After giving a splendid Feast of Faiewell to old 
Akay6, the Kitat-Ltuna, and the Stammerer, we loaded our camels 
irith our baggage and gaUy proceeded on our way to the little 
Lamasery. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Aspectof the Lamisery of TchogorUn 

_Contemplative Lamas—Lama 

Herdsmen—The “ Hook of the 
Forty-two Points of Instruction, 
delivered by Buddha"—Exlraet 
from the Chinese Annals, with 
relation to the preaching of 

«■Tbogorian-Thibetian Phy.ic.««-.D.pmrtnre for the Blue Sea. 


HALF HOUR sufficed for US to effect ouj removal from Ko^bo^ 
Tchoaortan After skirting for some time the and sides of * 
loftv mou^n, we descended into a broad vaUey, through whmh 
flo?ed rStrthe banks of which were eiill covered with ice. 
4he^aee seemed full of good pastur^et but m consequence 
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the coldness of the climate, vegetation is very slow and very late in 
the locality. Although it was near the month of May, the nascent 
germs scarcely as yet coloured the surface of the soil. 

• A Lama, with red, round face, came to meet us, and conducted 
us to the habitation which the administrator of the Lamasery had 
prepared for our reception. We were installed in a large apartment 
which, only the evening before, had served as the abode of sundry 
juvenile calves, too young and too weak to follow the parent cows 
to the mountains. Every pains had been taken to clean the 
apartment, hut the success had not been so perfect as to preclude 
our distinguishing on the floor many traces of the late occupants; 
however, tlie authorities had assigned to us the best accommodation 
that the Lamasery afibrded. 

Tchogortan is, as we have before stated, the country house of 
the Faculty of Medicine of Kounbonm; its aspect is tolerably 
picturesque, especially in summer. The habitations of the Lamas, 
constructed at the foot of a mountain, that terminates in a peak, 
are shaded by ancient trees, the great branches of which afford a 
retreat to infinite kites and crows. Some feet below these cottages, 
runs an abundant stream, interrupted by various dams which the 
Lamas have constructed for the purpose of turning their tchukor, or 
praying mills. In the depths of the valley, and on the adjacent 
hills, you see the black tents of the Si-Fan, and a few herds of 
goats and long haired cattle. The rocky and rugged mountain 
which Lacks the Lamasery, serves as an abode for five contempla¬ 
tive monks, who, like tho eagles, have selected as the site of their 
aeries the most elevated and most inaccessible points. Some have 
hollowed out their retreat i^he living rock; others dwell in wooden 
cells, stack against the moxjtain like enormous swallows’ nests; a 
few pieces of wood, driven into the rock, form tho staircase by 
which they ascend or descend. One of these Buddhist hermits, 
indeed, who has entirely renounced the world, has voluntarily de¬ 
prived himself of these means of communication with his fellows; 
a bag, tied to a long string, served as the medium for conveying to 
him the alms of the Lamas and shepherds. 

We had frequent conversations with these contemplative Lamas, 
but we could never exactly ascertain what it was they contemplated 
up there in their nests. They themselves could give nothing like 
a clear idea Of the matter; they had embraced this manner of life, 
they told us, because they had read in their books that Lamas of 
very gi-eat sanctity btid lived in that way. However, they were 
worthy folks, of peacrful, simple, easy temperaments, who passed 
their waking hours ia'prayer, and when they were tired of prayinjf^ 
relaxed with deep. 
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Besides these five hermits, who alwa3's dwelt in the rocks above, 
there were, below, several Lamas who had cliargo of the unoccupied 
houses of the I,ainasoi)'. These by no means, like the former, 
looked at life in its lefmed and mystical asjiect, they were, on the 
contiaiy, absoibed in the lealities of this woild, they weie, in fact, 
heidsmen. In the great house wheio we were installed, there were 
two big ],ainas wlio poetically jinsscd their time in lieidiiig some 
twenty cattle, in milking the cows, making butter and cheese, and 
looking atler the pivcnilo calves. These bucolics seemed little to 
heed contemplation or piaj’ei . they sent forth, indeed, fiequent 
invocations to Tsong-Kaba, but this was always on account of their 
beasts, because their cows mutinied and would not be milked, or 
because the calves capeied out of bounds over the valley. Our 
airival allbrded them a little divci-sion fiom the monotony of pas- 
toial life. They often )iaid ns a visit in our chamber, and always 
passed 111 renew the volumes of oni small traielliiig libiaiy, with 
that timid and icspectful ciuiosity which siinjilc and illitei.ito jior- 
sonsevei man itest low aids the pi eductions ot the intellect. When they 
found us wi iting, they forgot cows, and calves, and milk, and cheese, 
and buttei, and would stand for houis together motionless, thoir 
eves fixed ujion oui ciow-quill as it lan over the papet, and left 
impressed theie chainctcrs, the delicacy and novelty ol which were 
niattcis ot ecstatic ama/enient to these siinjile creatines 

The little Lainaseiy of Tchogoitan jileased us beyond oui hopes. 
We never once legietted Kounboum any moie than the piisoiier 
regrets his dungeon after he has attained libeity. The icason was 
that we, too, felt ourselves emancipated. We were uo longei under 
the feiule of Sdiuhiia the Bearded, of tley, haid and jntiless task¬ 
master, who, while, giving us lessons oliIJ'liibetian, seeiiied to have 
undeitaken also to discipline us in patience and humihly. The 
dosiie to attain knowledge had made us submit to his ill-tieatmcnt, 
hut our depaituro from Kounboum alibi ded a,toy fill opiioitunity of 
throwing off this leech which had, for five whole months, obsti¬ 
nately remained stuck to our existence Besides, the success we 
had ahead) achieved in the study of the Thibetian tongue, ex¬ 
empted us fiom tl e futuie necessity of having a master at our 
shoulder; we weie quite stioiig enough now to walk alone and 
unaided. 

Our hours of labour were employed in revising and analysing 
our dialogues, and in tianslating a small Thibetian woik, entitled, 
the “ i’orty-two Points of Instiuction, delivered by Buddha.” We 
possessed a magnificent edition of this work, m four languages, 
Thibetian, Mongol, Mantchou, and Chinese, so that, thus aided, we 
had no occasion to recur to the learning of the Lamas. When the 
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Tliibctian version presented any dilTiculty, all we had to dq, in 
order to remove it, was to consult the three other versions, with 
which we weio familial ly acquainted. 

The hook in question, which is attributed to Cliakya-Mouni, 
is a collection of precepts and sentences, urging men, and espe¬ 
cially religious persons, to the practice of piety. In order to give 
our roadeis an idea of tlie morality of the Buddhists, we will extract 
a few jiassages from this work, which is of high authority in 
Lamanisni 

I. 

“ Buddha, the Supreme of Beings, manifesting his doctrine, 
pronounced these words : There are, iii living cieatiiies, ten species 
of acts which are called good, and there are also ten species of 
acts which aic called evil. If you ask, what arc the ten evil acts , 
there illc thiee which appertain to the body' murder, theft, and 
impurity. The four appertaining to speech are: words sowing 
discord, insulting maledictions, impudent lies, and hipociitical 
expressions. The three apjicrtaiuing to the w'lll arc . envy, auger, 
and malignant thoughts. 

II. 

“Buddha, manifesting his doctrine, pronounced those woids 
The wicked man, who peiseciitcs the good man, is like a madman, 
who, thiowing hiuk his head, sjuts against heaven, his sjnttle, in¬ 
capable of sull)ing heaven, ineiely hills hack upon himself. And, 
again, he is like one who, the wind opposing him, throws dust at 
men , the dust does nob,.touch the men at whom it was aimed, 
hut llicB hack into the ej^vtof him who threw' it. Bcwaie of pei- 
secuting good men lost calamities oxteiniinato you. 

III. 

“ Buddha, &c. Beneath heaven there are twenty difficult things. 
1, Being poor and indigent, to giant benelitsis difficult. 2, Being 
rich and exulted, to study doctiinc, is difficult, d, Having olTered 
up the sacnlico of one’s lile, to dio ventahly, is difficult. 4, To ob¬ 
tain a sight of the prayers of Buddha, is difficult h, To have tlio 
happiness to ho horn iii the world of Buddha, is difficult, fi. To 
compound with voluptuousness and to he dcliveied from one’s pas¬ 
sions, IS dilFiciilt. 7, To behold an agreeable object, and not to 
desiro it, is difficult. 8, ’I'o resist a tendency for the lucrative and 
the exulting, is difficult. 9, To ho insulted, and abstain from anger, 
is dilEcult. 10, In the whirlw'ind of business to he calm, is diffi-'* 
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cult, 11, To study much and profoundly, is difficult. 12, Not to 
soom a man who has not studied, is difficult. 13, To extirpate pride 
from the heart, is difficult. 14, To And a virtuous and able master, 
is difficult.i 15, To penetrate the secrets of nature and the pro¬ 
fundities of science, is difficult. 16, Not to be excited by prosperity, 
is difficult. 17, To leave wealth for wisdom, is difficult. 18, To in¬ 
duce men to follow the dictates of conscience, is difficult. 19, To 
keep one’s heart always in equal motion, is difficult. 20, Not to speak 
ill of others, is difficult. 

c IV. 

“The man who seeks riches, is like a child that, with the 
sharp point of a knife, attempts to eat honey; ere he has time 
to relish the sweetness that has but touched his lips, nothing re¬ 
mains to him but the poignant pain of a out in the tongue. 

V. 

“There is no passion more violent than voluptuousness’ No¬ 
thing exceeds voluptuousness,! Happily, there is but one passion 
of this kind, were there two, not a man in the whole universe could 
follow the truth. 

VI. 

“ Buddha pronounced these words in the presence of all the 
Charmanas . * ‘ Beware of fixing your eyes upon women ! If you 
find yourselves in their company, let it be as though you were not 
present. Take care how you speak w^i women. If you talk 
with them, guard well your hearts; let jtSar conduct be irreproach¬ 
able, and keep ever saying to yourselves ; we who are Charmanas, 
residing in this world of corruption, must belike the flower of the 
water-lily, which, amid muddy water, contracts no stain.’ 

VII. 

“ The man who walks in the path of piety must look upon the 
passions as dry grass near a great fire. The man who is jealous 
of his virtue, should flee on the aflibach of the passions. 

VIII. 

“A Charmana who passed whole nights chanting prayers, 
gianifested one morning, by his sad suppressed voice, great de- 

• y 

IChannaniw (in Sanwrft, S'raman'M) are monki fn the Lamsneeque hierarchy. 
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pression and tlie desire to withdraw from iiis calling. Budcjha 
sent for this Charmana, and said to him, ‘ When you were with 
your family, what used you to do?’ ‘I was always playing on 
Uie guitar.’ Buddha said to him, ' If the strings of thelguitar be¬ 
came loose, what happened? ’ ‘ I obtained no sound from them,’ 
‘ If the strings were too tight, what happened then? ’ ‘ The sounds 
were broken.’ ‘ When the strings obtained the exact equilibrium 
between tension and flexibility, what happened then? ’ ‘ All the 
sounds accorded in perfect harmony.’ Hereupon Buddha pronounced 
these words : ‘ It is the same with the study of doctnije, after you 
shall haTe achieved dommion over your heart, and regulated its 
movements to harmony, it will attain the acquisition of the truth. 


IX. 

“ Buddha put this question to a Charmana: ‘ How long a time 
is fixed for the life of man ? ’ He replied ; ‘ It is limited to a few 
days’ Buddha pronounced these woids : ‘You have not yet ac¬ 
quired the knowledge of the doctrine.’ Then addressing himself to 
another Charmana, he put this question: ‘ How long a tune is fixed 
for the life of man’’ He replied. ‘It is limited to the time that 
suffices for a meal.’ Buddha pronounced these words. ‘ So 

neither hast thou, as yet, the knowledge of the doctrine.’ Then 
addressing himself to a third Charmana, he put to him this ques¬ 
tion : ‘How long a time is fixed for the life of man ’ ’ He replied; 
‘ It is limited to the time that suffices to emit a breath.’ Alter 
he had thus spoken, Buddha pronounced these words: ‘’Tiswell. 
thou mayest be said to Ij^ve acquired tlie knowledge of the doc¬ 
trine ’ 

X. 

“ I’he man who, practising piety, applies Idmself to extirpate 
the roots of his passions, is like a man passing between his fingeis 
the beads of a chaplet. If he proceeds by taking them, one after 
the other, he easily attains the end; so, by extirpating, one after 
tlie other, one’s evil tendencies one attains perfection. 


m. 

“ The Charmana who practises piety, may compare himself with 
the long-haired ox, which, laden with baggage, is making its way 
through a marsh ; it dares look neither to the right nor to the left, 
but goes straight on, hoping to get clear of the mud and to reach a 
place of rest. The Charmana, regarding his passions as more 
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tf'iiible than tins innd, if he never diverts his eyes fiom virtue, 
will assuicdly attain the height of felicity.” 

^Ve will not prolong these extracts. Tlie few we have giieii 
w ill suffice to convey an idea of the niattei and nianner of thia 
hook, which is accepted as an authoiity alike hy the llonzes and 
the I.anias. It was conveyed from India to China, in the G5th 
ycai of the Chiistian eia at the epoch when Buddhism was hegin- 
niiig to make its way in the Celestial fiinpire. The Chinese annals 
lelatc tins event in the following terms — 

“ 111 the %ltli jearof the leign of'I'ehao-Wang,of thcdyiiasty of 
the Tclieou (winch corresponds to the year 102t) ii.c.), on the 
eighth day of the touilh moon, a light, coming lioiii the south-west, 
illiniimcd the palace of the king. The monarch, heholdiiig tins 
splendour, iiiteriogated coiiceining it the sages who wcie skilled in 
jiiedic ting the lutiire These presented to him the hookswheiein it 
waswiitteii, that tins prodigy would announce that a great saint had 
ajgieaied in the west, and that in a thousand yeais after Ins 
hiith, his leligion would spiead into those jiaits. 

“Ill the "i.jid yeni ot the leign of Mon-Wang, winch is that 
of the lilai k Ajic (Dhl ii.e ), on the fifteenth day of the second 
moon liiiddha maiiilested himself (i.e. died.) A thousand and 
thiiteeii \eais ntteiwauls, under the dynasty of i\Iing-Ti, of the 
dynasty ot the Han, m the seventh ycai of the reign ot yoniig- 
I’liig (A D. til), on the fifteenth day ot tlu tiist moon, the king saw 
111 a dieaiii, a man of the coloiii ot gold, ghlteiiiig like the sun, 
and whose statiiic was inoie than ten leet Having enteied the 
jiahice of the. king, this man said,‘My religion will spiead over 
these paits’ Next day, the king giici^nn'd the sages One of 
these, named Foii-Y, opening the anm/» ot the tune of lli» Ismjie- 
101 Tchao-Wang, of the dynasty of the Tclieou, jioiiited out tiio 
conneelion helween the dieain of the king' and the naiiative m the 
annals. The king consulted the ancient hooks, and ha\ing loiind 
the jiassage coriesponding with the reign of Tchao-Waiig, of tliu 
dynasty of the Teheoii, was filled with gladness. Tlieiciipon lie dis¬ 
patched the oliicers Tsa-Iii and Thsiii-Kiiig, the inaii-of-letteis, 
Waiig-Tsun, and fifteen other persons, into the west, to obtain in- 
toiinalion lespoetiiig the doctime of Buddha 

‘‘ 111 the lOtli ycai (ad. 67), Tsa In and the lest, having 
anived m Ceiitial India, among the great Yoiiei-’l'cln, met with 
KasNamataiiga and Tclio-Fa-Laii, and jnociiied a statute of 
Buddha, and hooks in the language of Fan (Fan-I.an-Mo, or 
Bialiiiia, that is to say, in Sanscrit), and conveyed them on a white 
horse to the city Yo-I.aiig. Kas’yamatanga and 'I'cliou-Fa-Lang, 
pasdsa visit to the emperor, attired as religious persons, and were 
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lodgoil in the IIong-I,on-Ss6, called also Sso Pin-Ss4 (Hotel of*the 
8ti angers). 

“ Jn the llth year (a.d. (58), the emperor ordered the construc¬ 
tion of the monastciy of the White Hoise, outside the gate Youg- 
Jlon, west of the city of I.o Yang. Matauga there tiaiislated 
the ‘ Sacred Book of Forty-two Aitides’ Six yeais after, Tsa-ln 
and Tcho-Fa-Lan convcited certain Tao-Sse to Buddhism Rising 
aftenvaid.s into celestial space, they caused the king to hear the 
following verses — 

“ ‘ 'J’ho (ox IS not of the race of the lions. 'I'he lamp has not 
the brightness ot the sun or moon. The lake cannot be com- 
paicd with the sea; the hills cannot be compared with the lofty 
iDOuntai ns. 

“ ‘ The cloud of piayer spieading over the surface of the earth, 
its beneficial dew fecundating tlie germs of happiness, and the 
divine iiles opeiatiiig eveiywhere marvellous changes, all the na¬ 
tions will advance accoidiiig to the laws of reintegration ’ ” 

Our first days at 'J'diogortan were entirely’ devoted to the trans¬ 
lation of the “ Hook of Buddha;” but we soon found ourselves 
eoinpclled to devote apoition of our time to the occupations of 
pastoial life. We had lenuiiked that eveiy evening our animals 
had ictuined half-slai ved, that instead of giowing fatter and fatter, 
they weic daily hecouung leaner and leaner the simple reason was 
that Saindadchu'inba took no soit of pains to find pnstuiage for 
them After driving them out somewhere or other, he cared not 
■whither, he would leave them to themselves on some and hill side, 
and himself ,go' to sleeji in the sun, ot stroll about chatteimg and 
tea-diinking ju the hlack^mits. It was to no puqioso we lectuied 
him , he went on, yust the sfhne as befoie, his locklcss, inde))cndent 
chaiactei having uudeigone no modification whatevei. Oui only 
mode of lemedymg (he evil, was to turn heidsmcn oin&elvc.s. 

iMoreover, it was impossible to leniain pcitinaciously and exclu¬ 
sively men of letters when all uiouud seemed inviting us to make 
some concessions to the habits of this pastoial pco)ilo The 8i- 
F'an, or Fastern Thibetiaiis, arc nomads, like the Tartar-lMongols, 
and jiass their lives solely occupied in the enre of their Hocks and 
holds. They do not live, howovci, like the Mongol tubes, in huts 
coveted with felt. The gicnt tents they construct with black linen, 
aie 01 dimuily'hexagonal m form, within you sec neitlu'r column 
nor woodwoik suppoitmg the edilice; the si.x angles below are 
fastened to the ground witli nails, and those above are supjiorted 
by cords which, at a certain distance fiom the tent, rest honzon- 
tally on strong poles, and then slope to the ground, whore thej are* 
attached to large non imgs. With all this strange conipricution 
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of (Sticks and strings, the black tent of the Thibetian nomads bears 
no slight resemblance to a great spider standing motionless on its 
long lanky legs, but so that its great stomach is resting on the 
ground. The black tents are by no means comparable with the 
tents of the Mongols; they are not a whit warmer or more solid 
than ordinary travelling tenta They are very cold, on the contrary, 
and a strong wmd knocks them down without the least difficulty. 

It may be said, however, that m one respect the Si-Fan seem 
more advanced than the Mongols, and to have a tendency for ap¬ 
proximating rto the manners of sedentary nations. When they 
have selected an encampment, tliey are accustomed to erect around 
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it, a wall ef from four to five feet high, and within their tents they 
construct furnaces, which are destitute neither of taste nor of so¬ 
lidity. These swangements, however, do not create in them any 
attachnient! to fbe soil which they have thus occupied. Upon the 
slighted caprice they decamp, pulling down their walls and other 
masonry work, and carrying the principal stones with them to tjieir 
next^ttlement, as part of their furniture. The, herds of the Eastern 
Thibetians consist of sheep, goats, and long-haired cattle; they do 
not breed as many horses as thef XartaJS, but those which they do 
breed are stronger and better fortned; Ibe camels we find in their 
“cottutey, btiong, for the most part, to the Tartar-Mongola,, 
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The long-haired cattle, m Chinese Tchang-Mao-Nifeou, is called 
yak by the Thibetians, sarligue by the Tartars, and bceuf grognant 
by the French naturalists. The cry of this animal does, in fact, 
resemble the grunting of a hog; but louder in tone, and longer 
in duration. The yak is short and thick, and not so big as an 
ordinary ox; its hair is long, fine, and shining, that under the 
belly actually trailing on the ground. Its hoofs are meagre, and 
crooked, like those of goats; and, like the goats, it delights in 
clambering up rocks, and impending over the most rugged pre¬ 
cipices. When at play, it twists and turns about ifc tail, which 
terminates in a broad tuft, like a plume of feathers. The flesh is 
excellent; the milk delicious, and the butter tnade of that milk 
beyond all praise. Malte-Brun, indeed, says, that,the milk of this 
animal smacks of tallow. Matters of taste are generally open 
questions, but in this particular instance we may anticipate that 
the presumption will be somewhat in favour of our opinion, since, 
as we believe, the learned geographer has not had the same oppor¬ 
tunities with ourselves of drinking the milk in the black tents, and 
appreciating its savour at leisure. 

Among the herds of the Si-Fan, you find some yellow cattle, 
which are of the same family with the ordinary cattle of France, 
but in general poor and ugly. The calf of a long-haired cow and 
a yellow bull is called Karba ; these seldom live. The long-tailed 
cows are so restive and so difiBcult to milk, that to keep them at all 
quiet, the herdsman has to give them a calf to lick meanwhile. 
But for this device, not a single drop of milk could be obtained 
from them. 

One day, a Lama herc^man, who lived in the same house with 
ourselvdfe, came, with a lo^ dismal face, to announce that one of 
his cows had calved during the night, and that unfortunately the 
calt was a karba. The calf died in the course of the day. The 
Lama forthwith skinned the poor beast, and stuffed it with hay. 
This proceeding suiprised us at first, for the L*ma had by no 
means the air of a man likely to give himself the luxury of a 
cabinet of natural history. When the operation was completed, 
we remarked that the hay-calf had neither feet hor head ; hereupon 
it occurred to us that, after all, it was merely a pillow that the 
Lama contemplated. We were in error, but the error was not 
dissipated until the next morning, when our herdsman went to milk 
his cow. Seeing him issue forth, his pail in one hand, the hay- 
calf under the other arm, the fancy Occurred to us to follow him. 
His first proceeding was to put-the hay-karba down before the 
cow; he then turned to milk the eow heradf. The mamma at first 
opened enormous eyes at her beloved infant; by degrees, she stci&pfed 
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heQ,head towards it, then smelt at it, sneezed three or four times, 
and at last proceeded to lick it with the mostdelii;htful tenderness. 
This spectacle grated against our sensibilities ; it seemed to us 
that he who first invented this parody upon one of the most 
touching incidents in nature, must have been a man without a 
heart. A somewhat burlesque circumstance oceuried one day to 
modify the indignation with which this trickery inspired us By 
dint of caressing and licking her little calf, tlie tender parent one 
fine morning unripped it; the hay issued fioni within, and the cow, 
manifesting «ot the smallest surprise or agitation, pioceeded tian- 
quilly to devour the unexpected iirovender. 

The Si-Fan nomads are readily distinguishable from the 
Mongols by a more expressive physiognomy and by a greater 
energy of character; their features are not so flat, and their 
manners are characterised hy an ease and vivacity that loim a 
strong contrast with the heavy uncoutliness of the Tartais. 
Merry-makings, noisy songs, and joyous laughter animate their 
encampments, and banish nielancholy ; but with tliis turn lor 
gaiety and pleasure, the Si-Fan are at the same time indomitahly 
brave, and exceedingly addicted to waifarc. They accordingly 
manifest the most profound contempt for the Chinese authority 
and authorities, and though inscribed in the imperial list of 
tributary nations, they absolutely refuse to render either obedience 
or tribute. There are among them, indeed, seveial tribes that 
constantly exercise their brigandage up to the very frontiers of the 
empire, the Chinese mandarins never venturing to encounter them. 
The Si-Fan are good horsemen, though not equal, to the Tartars. 
The care of their herds does not preveiit, them from carrying on a 
little trade in the hair of their cattle ^d the wool of therr sheep. 
They weave a sort of coarse linen, of which they make tents and 
clothing. When they are assembled round their great pot of 
milk-tea, they give themselves uj), like the Tartais, to their 
gossiping humour, gnd their passion for nairativcs of the adven¬ 
tures of Lamas and brigands. Their memory is full of local anec¬ 
dotes and traditions ; once jiut them on the track, and they will 
go on with an interminable series of tales and legends. 

One day, while our camels were tranquilly browsing some 
thorny shrubs in the.depths of the valley, we sought an asylum 
from the north wind in a small tent, whence issued a thick smoke. 
We found m it an old man who, knees and hands on the ground, 
was puffing with all his might at a heap of argols which he had 
just placed on the tire. VVe seated ourselves on a yak skin. The 
old man crossed his legs, and held out his hand to us. We gave 
humour tea-cups, which he filled with milk tea, saying, “ Temouchi’ ’ 
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(drink in peace). He then gazed at us, alternately, with an aij- of 
some anxiety. “ (brother),” said we, “this is the first time 
we have come to seat ourselves in your tent.” “I am old,” he 
replied; “ my legs will scarce sustain me; otherwise, I should have 
come to Tchogortan to offer you my khata. According to wliat 
the shepherds of the black tents have told me, you are trom tlie 
farther Western Heaven.” “ Yes, our country is tar hence.” “ Aie 
you from the kingdom of the Samba, or trom that ot the Poba?” 
“Prom neither; we come from the kingdom of the Prencli.” 

“ Ah, you are Pranba ? I never before beaut of the?^. ’Tis such 
a great jilace, that West! The kingdoms there are so numerous. 
Hut, after all, it matters not: we are all of the same family, aie 
we not ?” “ Yes ; assuredly all men are brothers, in whatever 
kingdom each is born," “ That is tiue : what you say is founded 
on reason; all men are biothei s, Y'et we know that, under heaven, 
theie exist thiee great families: we men of the west are all of the 
great Thibetiaii tuniily, as 1 have heard.” “Aka, do you know 
whence come the three great laniilies that are beneaih the heaven (” 
“This is what I have heard about it trom Lamas learned in the 
things ol antiquity. In the begiiiriiiig, there was on the eai th but 
one single man, he had neither house nor tent ; for in those days, 
winter was not cold nor suninier hot; the wind did not blow with 
violence, and there fell neither rain nor snow ; tea giew ot itself on 
the mountains, and the cattle had nothing to fear from malehcent 
aiiiiuals. This man had three children, who lived a long tune with 
liira, toeding upon milk and fruits, ilf'ter attaining a very great 
age, this man died. The three children consulted what they should 
do with the body of th^r father ; they could not agree on the 
point, for each had a distent opinion. One of them wanted to 
put him in a coffin, and bury him ; the second iirojioscd to bum 
him ; the third said it would be better to expose him on the top of 
a mountain. In the end, .they lesolved to cut the body into tliiee 
pieces, to take each of them one piece, and then to sejiarate. The 
eldest had the head and arms for his share : he was the ancestor of 
the gieat Chinese family; and this is why his descendants have 
become celebrated m aits and industry, and remarkable for their 
intelligence, and for tlie devices and stratagems they can invent. 
The youngest, who was the father of the great Thibetian family, 
had the chest and stomach for his share, and this is why the Thi- 
betians are full of heart and courage, fearing not to encounter 
death, and ever having among them indomitahle tribes. ^ The 
middle son, fiom whom desceiw/)(fei)(fr^|npeopliis, leoeived as his 
inheritance the lower part of tiM bod^ You vyho^havc travelled 
much iu the deserts of the East?il3isyfi^S’@ thoAilugtAsSBte 

h 1 : . 1 ( (1 n 1l/vnc 
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sinipla and timid, without head and without heart; their only merit 
consisting in keeping themselves firm on their stirrups, and solid on 
their saddles. This is how tlie Lamas explain the origin of the 
three great families that are beneath heaven, and the difference ol 
their character. This is why the Tartars are good horsemen, the 
Thibetians good soldiers, and the Chinese good traders.’’ As a 
return to the old man for his interesting chronicle, we related to 
him the history of the first man, Adam, of the Deluge, and of 
Noah and his three children. lie was at first extremely pleased to 
find in our st(i)ry also his three great families ; but his surprise was 
immense, when he heard us state that the Chinese, the Tartars, and 
the Thibetians were all children of Shem, and that besides these, 
there w'ere innumerable nations who composed the two other fami¬ 
lies of Cham and Japhet. He looked at us fixedly, his mouth half 
open, and his head, from time to time, thrown up in amazement, as 
much as to say ; I never thought the world was so big. 

The time had passed rapidly during this archaiological sitting ; 
so, after saluting the old man, we went to our camels, which we drove 
home to Tchogortan, where, fastening them to a stake at the door 
of our residence, we proceeded into our humble kitchen to prepare 
our evening meal. 

Culinarily speaking, we were far better off at Tchogortan than 
at Kounboum. In the fifst place, we had milk, curds, butter, and 
cheese, d liucrelion. Then we had discovered a perfect mine, in a 
hunter of the vicinity. A few days after our amvaJ, this Nimrod 
entered our room, and taking a magnificent hare from a bag he 
carried at his back, asked us whether the Goucho* of the Western 
Heaven ate the flesh of wild animals. “ (^~tainly,” said we ; “and 
we consider hares very nice. Don’t yd<p eat them “ We lay¬ 
men do, sometimes, but the Lamas, never. They are expressly 
forbidden by the Book of Prayers to eat black flesh " “ The sacred 
law of Jehovah has prescribed no sucL prohibition to us.” “ In 
that case keep the animal; and, as you like hares, I will bring you 
as many of them every day as you please ; the lulls about Tclio- 
gortan are completely covered with them.’’ 

Jusi at this point, a Lama chanced to enter our apartment. 
When he saw, stretched at our feet, the still warm and bleeding 
form of the hare, “Tsong-Kaba! Tseng-Kaba!” exclaimed he, 
starting back, with a gesture of horror, and veiling his e} es with 
both hands. Then, after launching a malediction against the poor 
hunter, he asked us whether we should dare to eat that black 
flesh ? “ Why not," rejoined we, ” since it can injuie neither our 


Goucho i* B title of honour, given to tbh Lamax hy the Thibetians. 
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bodies nor our souls?” And thereupon, ire Iwd down cert>m 
principles of morality, to the purport that the eating of leuison is, 
in itself, no obstacle to the acquisition of sanctity. The hunter 
was highly delighted with our dissertation; the Lama was altogether 
confounded. He contented himself with saying, by way of reply, 
tliat in us, who were foreigners and of the religion of Jehovah, it 
mi<rht be no harm to eat hares ; but that the Lamas must abstain 
from it, because, if they failed to observe the prohibition and their 
dereliction became known to the Grand Lama, they would be piti¬ 


lessly expelled Irom the Lamasery. _ • 

Our thesis having been thus victoriously sustained, we next pro¬ 
ceeded to entertain the proposition of the hunter, to provide us every 
day with as many hares as we pleased. First, we asked him whether 
he was in earnest. Uimn his replying in the affirmative, we told 
him that every morning he might bring us a hare, but on the under¬ 
standing that we were to pay him for it. ” We don t sell nares 
here,” replied he; “ but since you will not accept them gratuitously, 
you shall give me for each the value of a gun-charge. We insisted 
upon a more liberal scale of remuneration, and, at last, it was 
arranged that for every piece of game he brought us, we should give 
him forty sapeks, equivalent to about four b rench sous. 

We decided upon eating hares for two reasons, hirst, as a 
matter of conscience, in order to prevent the Lamas from iraagm- 
iiy that we permitted ourselves to be inllueiiced by the prejudices 
of the sectaries of Buddha; and, secondly, upon a pnnciple ot 
economy ; for a hare cost us infinitely less than our insipid barley- 


One day, our indefatigaWo hunter brought us, instead of a hare, 
an immense roebuck, whicMb also black flesh and prohibited. In 
order not to compound in the least degree with Buddhist supersti¬ 
tions we purchased the roebuck, for the sum of thiw hundred 
sapeks (thirty French sous,) Our chimney smoked with venison 
preparations for eight consecutive days, and all that time Sauidad- 
cliiemba was in a most amiable frame ot mind. 

Lest we should contract habits too exclusively carnivorous, we 
resolved to introduce the vegetable kingdom into our quotidian 
alimentation. In the desert, this was no easy matter. How^e^ 
by dmt of industry, combined with experience, we ultimately ^ 

covered some wild plants, which, dressed in a particular manil^ 

were by no means to be despised. We may be permute to enter 
into some details on this subject. The matter in itself is of slight 
interest; but it may have its use, in relation to frayellers who at 
any future time may have to traverse the deserts of 1 hibet. 

■ When the first .signs of germination begin to manifest thatft- 
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selves, if you scratch up the ground to the depth of about an inch, 
you will find quantities of creeping roots, long and thin like dog- 
grass. This root is entirely covered with httle tubercles, filled with 
a very sweet liquid. In order to make an extremely nice dish of 
this vegetable, you have only to wash it carefully and then fry it 
in butter. Another dish, not less distinguished in our esteem than 
the preceding, was furnished by a plant very common in France, 
and the merit of which has never yet been adequately appreciated : 
we refer to the young stems of fern ; when these are gathered quite 
tender, be%e they are covered with down, and while the first 
leaves are bent and rolled up in themselves, you have only to boil 
them in pure water to realize a dish of delicious asparagus. If our 
words were of any efiect, we would earnestly recommend to the 
attention of the Minister of Agriculture this precious vegetable, 
which abounds, as yet to no purpose, on our mountains and in 
our forests. We would also recommend to him the mtth (miica 
ureni), which, in our opinion, might be made an advantageous sub¬ 
stitute for spinage •, indeed, more than once, we proved this by 
our own experience. The nettle should be gathered quite young 
when the leaves are perfectly tender. The plant should be pulled 
up whole, with a portion of the root. In order to preserve your 
hands from the sharp biting liquid which issues fiom the points, 
you should wrap them in linen of close texture. When once the 
nettle is boiled, it is perfectly innocuous, and this vegetable, so 
rough in its exterior, then becomes a very delicate dish. 

We were able to enjoy this delightful variety of esculents for 
more than a month. Then, the little tubercles of the fern became 
hollow and horny, and the stems them^vcs grew as hard as wood ; 
while the nettles, armed with a long j<fiite beard, prteented only a 
menacing and awful aspect. Later in the year, when the season 
was more advanced, the perfumed strawberry of the mountain and 
the white mushroom of the valley, became invaluable substitutes 
for fern and nettle. But we had to wait a long tune for these luxu¬ 
ries, the cold in these countries being of protracted duration, and 
the vegetation, of eonsequence, exceedingly late. Throughout 
June there is snow still falling, and the wind is so cold that you 
cw^t, without imprudence, throw aside your fur coats. With 
H^K-st days of July, the warmth of the sun begins to be felt, and 
HPrain falls in heavy showers ; no sooner has the sky cleared up, 
than a warm vapour rises from the earth, in surprising abundance. 
You see it first skimming t^ surface of the valleys and the low 
hills ; then it condenses, and oscillates about somewhat above the 
surface, becoming, by “degrees, so thick that it obscures the light of 
dajjr When this vapour has ascended high enough in the air to 
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form great clouds, the south wind rises, and the rain again pours down 
Ufion the earth. Then the sky becomes clear once more, and once 
more the vapour rises and rises, and so it goes on. These atmos¬ 
pheric revolutions continue for a fortnight. Meanwhile, the earth 
is in a sort of fermentation : all the animals keep crouching on the 
ground, and men, women, and children feel, in every limb, vague, 
indescribable discomfort and disability.^ The Si-Fan call tins 
jieriod the season of land vapours. 

Immediately that the crisis is past, the grass in the valley grows 
visibly, and the mountains and hills around are cohered, as by 
enchantment, with flowers and verdure. The period was also one 
of palingenesis for our camels. They became wholly divested of 
their hair, which fell from them in large flakes, like rags, and for a 
few days they were as bare as though they had been closely shaved 
from the muzzle of the nose to the tip of the tail. In this con¬ 
dition, they were perfectly hideous. In the shade they shook with 
cold in every limb, and at night we were obliged to cover them with 
great pieces of felt to keep them from dying with cold. After four 
days had elapsed, the hair began to re-appear. First, it was merely a 
red down, extremely fine and curling, like lamb’s wool. The in¬ 
tense ugliness of the animals during their state of nudity, made 
them appear perfectly beautiful m their new attire, which was 
completed in a fortnight. Thus new dressed, they rushed with 
ardour to the pasturages, in order to get up respectable dimen¬ 
sions and adequate strength for their autumnal journey. To 
sharpen their appetites, we had purchased some sea salt, of which 
we gave them q. large dose every morning, before they went into 
the valley : and every e^ning,. on their return, we gave them 
another.dose,' to aid then^p ruminate, during the night, the im¬ 
mense mass of forage which they had amassed in their stomachs 
during the day. 

The new coating of oqr camels had enriched us with an im¬ 
mense quantity of hair ; we exchanged one-half of it for barley- 
meal, and the question then arose, what was the best use we could 
make of the remainder ? A Lama, who was n skilful ropeniaker, 
suggested an excellent idea ; he pointed out that during the long 
journey through Thibet, we should need a large supply of cord 
wherewith to fasten the luggage, and that ropes made of camel’s 
hair were, on account of their flexibility, the best for cold countries. 
The suggestion, so full of wisdom, was at once adopted. The 
Lama gave us, gratuitously, a few lessons in his art, and we set to 
work. In a very short time, we were able to twist our material 
tolerably well, so as to give it a form approximately, at least, 
lesembling rope. Every day when we went out to tend our cattle,* 
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eaph of U3 took under his arm a bundle of camel’s hair, which on 
his way he twisted into the smaller strings, that, on our return, wo 
combined into larger cords. 

Samdadchiemba contented himself with looking on as we woi ked, 
and with an occasional smile at our slips. Partly through idle¬ 
ness, partly through vanity, he abstained from lending us a hand. 
“ My spiiitual fathers,” said he, one day, “ how can people of your 
quality demean yourselves by rope-making ? Would it not be much 
more proper to buy what ropes you require, or to give the materials 
out to be made by persons in the trade ?’’ This question atfordcd 
Us an opportunity of giving our cameleer a sound rating. After 
having emphatically impressed upon him that we were in no posi¬ 
tion to play the fine gentlemen, and that we must closely study 
economy, we cited to him the example of St. Paul, who had thought 
it no derogation from his dignity to labour with his hands, in order 
to avoid being of charge to the faithful. So soon as Samdadchiemba 
learned that St. Paul had been at the same time a currier and an 
apostle, he forthwith abdicated his idleness and his self-sufficiency, 
and applied himself with ardour to rope-making. What was our 
astonishment, on seeing the fellow at woik, to find that he was a 
first rate braider, for not an inkling had he ever given us to that 
effect! He selected the finest wool, and with it wove bridles and 
halters, that were really quite masterpieces of art. It is Almost 
unnecc'sary to add that he was forthwith placed at the head of our 
rope-making establishment, and that we submitted ourselves al¬ 
together to his directorship. 

The fine weather brought to Tchogortan a great number of 
visitors from Kounboum, who sought a*t once change of air, and 
temporary relaxation from their studies. Our apartment novv 
became a point of pilgrimage, for no one thought of spending a day 
at Tchogortan without paying a visit to the Lamas of the Western 
Heaven. Those Lamas, with whom we had formed a more intimate 
acquaintance at Kounboum, and who had begun there to inform 
themselves as to the truths of the Christian religion, were attracted 
by a far higher motive than curiosity ; they desired to discourse 
further of the holy doctrine of Jehovah, and to seek from us ex¬ 
planations of difficulties which had occurred to them. Oh ! how 
our hearts were penetrated with ineffable joy when we hoard these 
Buddhist monks pronounce with lespect the sacred names of Jesus 
and of Mhry, and recite, with manifest devotion, the prayers we 
had taught them. The great God, we doubt not, will place to 
their favourable account, these first steps in the path of salvation, 
^and will not fail to send shepherds to bring quite home to the fold 
thesf. iioor wandering sheep. 
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Among the Lamas who came to recreate for 'awhile at Tcho- 
gortan, we remarked especially a number of Tartar-Mongols, who, 
bringing with them small tents, set them up in the valley along the 
stream, or upon the sides of the most picturesque hills. There they 
passed whole days revelling in the delight of the independent life of 
the nomads, forgetting for awhile, the constraint and confinement 
of the Lamanesque life, in the enjoyment of the free life of the tent. 
You saw them running and frolicking about the prairie like children, 
or wrestling and exercising the other sports which recalled the days 
and the land of their boyhood. The reaction with mpfiy of these 
men became so strong, that even fixity of tent became insupportable, 
and they would take it down and set it up again m some other place, 
three or four times a day ; or they would even abandon it altogether, 
and taking their kitchen utensils and their pails of water and their 
provisions on their shoulders, would go, singing and dancing as they 
went, to boil their tea on the summit of some mountain, from which 
they would not descend till nightfall. 

We observed, also, flocking to Tchogortan, another class of 
Lamas not less interesting than the Mongols ; they always arrived 
at daybreak ; their garments were tucked up to the knees, and on 
their backs weie large osier baskets ; all day long they would 
traverse the valley and the adjacent hills, collecting, not strawberries 
and mushrooms, but the dung which the herds of the Si-Fan de¬ 
posit in all directions. On acconnt of this particular occupation, 
we named these Lamas Lama-Argoleers, from the Tartar w'ord 
argol, which designates animal excrement, when dried and prepared 
for fuel. The Lamas who carry on this class of business, are in 
general idle, irregular persci^, who jirefer vagabondizing about on 
the lulls’ to study and retWment; they are divided into several 
companies, each working under the direction of a superintendent, 
who arranges and is responsible for their operations. Towards the 
close of the day, each man brings the portion he has collected to 
the general depbt, which is always situate at the foot of some well, 
or in the hollow of some valley. There the raw material is care¬ 
fully elaborated ; it is pounded and moulded into cakes, which are 
placed to dry in the sun, and when completely dessicated, are sym¬ 
metrically piled, one on the other, the stack, when formed, being 
covered with a thick layer of dung, to protect it from the dissolving 
action of the rain. In the winter, this fuel is conveyed to Koun- 
boum, and there sold. 

The luxurious variety of conabustibles which the civilized nations 
of Europe enjoy, have exempted us from the necessity of making 
any very profound researches into the divers qualities of argols. 
Such has not been the cose with the shepherd and nomadic peoples. 
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L«ng experience has enabled them to classify argols, with a perspi¬ 
cuity of appreciation which leaves nothing to be desired in that par¬ 
ticular respect. They have established four grand divisions, to 
which future generations will scarcely be able to apply any modifi¬ 
cation. 

In the first rank are placed the argols of goats and sheep ; a 
glutinous substance that enters largely into its composition, com¬ 
municates jto this combustible an elevation of temperature that is 
truly astonishing. The Thibetians and Tartars use it in the pre¬ 
paration of metals ; a bar of iron, placed in a fire of these argols, 
is soon brought to white heat. The residuum deposited by the 
argols of goats and sheep after combustion, is a sort of green 
vitreous matter, transparent, and brittle as glass, which forms a 
mass full of cavities and very light; in many respects, closely re¬ 
sembling pumice stone. You don’t find in this residuum any ash 
whatever, unless the combustion has been mixed with foreign 
matter. The argols of camels constitute the second class ; they 
burn easily, and throw out a fine flame, but the heat tliey commu¬ 
nicate is less vivid and less intense than that given by the pre¬ 
ceding. The reason of this difference is, that they contain in com¬ 
bination a smaller proportion of glutinous substance. The third 
class comprehends the argols appertaining to the bovine species ; 
these, when thoroughly dry, burn readily, and produce no smoke 
whatever. This is almost the only fuel you find in Tartary and 
Thibet. Last come the argols of horses and other animals of that 
family. These argols not having, like the others," undergone the 
process of rumination, present nothing but a mass of straw more 
or less triturated ; they throw out a grer'* smoke when burning, and 
are almost immediately consumed. 'Jney are useful, however, for 
lighting a fire, filling the office of tinder and paper to the other 
combustibles. 

We perfectly understand that this rapid and incomplete essay 
on argols is not of a character to interest many readers; but we 
did not feel justified in either omitting or abridging it, because it has 
been an object with us to neglect no document that might be of 
assistance to those who, after us, may venture upon nomadic fife 
for awhile. 

The inhabitants of the valley of Tchogortan, though in the 
Vti "iW. ■isss, 

peritKfical incursions from the moontaine, and cany off all the 
cattle they can find. It was stated that in 1842, these had come in 
*■ body, and devastated the whole of the sairounding country. 

dftra moment whmt they were leaat expected, tb^ issued fiwn all 
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tlie outlets of the mountain, and spread over the valley, sendiijg 
loi til fearful cries, and discharging their matchlocks. The shep¬ 
herds, terror-struck by this unforeseen attack, had not even thought 
oft the slightest resistance, but had fled in disorder, carrying with 
them only that which they happened to lay their bands upon at the 
moment. The brigands, profiting by this panic fear, burned the 
tents, and collected, in one large enclosure, formed with ropes, all 
the cattle and sheep they found in and about the place. They then 
proceeded to the little Lamasery of Tchogortan. But the Lamas 
had already disappeared, with the exception of the Ijprmits, who 
remained perched on their nests on the rocks. The brigands carried 
ofi' or demolished everything they came to: they burned the idols 
of Buddha, and broke down the dams that had been constructed 
for the purpose of turning the praying-mills. Three years after 
the event, we still saw the marked traces of their ferocious devasta¬ 
tions. The Buddhist temple, which had stood at the foot of the 
mountain, had not been rebuilt. Its ruins, blackened with their 
conflagrations, and some calcined portions of the idols lay strewed 
upon the grass. The Lama hermits weie spared, indeed ; but this, 
no doubt, was simply because the brigands saw it would be too 
protracted and too arduous a labour to achieve the tormenting 
them in their lofty and almost inaccessible abodes. The excesses 
which they perpetrated against the black tents and against the 
temple of Buddha itself, showed that, if they left the poor recluses 
unscathed, it was by no means from respect or compassion. 

So soon as the news of the arrival of the brigands reached 
Kounboum, the. whole Lamasery was afoot, and in commotion. 
The Lamas rushed to arm^with loud vociferations. They caught 
up whatever in the shape %F a weapon first came to hand, and 
dashed off, confusedly, towards the Lamasery of Tchogortan. 
But they arrived there too late; the brigands had disappeared, 
carrying off all the flocks and herds of the Si-i’an, and leaving 
behind them in the valley nothing but smoking ruins. 

The shepherds who, since this event, had returned and set up 
their tents amidst the pasturages of Tchogortan, were always on 
the watch, fearful of a new aggression. From time to time some 
of them, armed with lances and guns, would patrol the neighbour¬ 
hood ; a precaution which, though it would certainly have by no 
means intimidated the brigands, had at least the advantage of 

a of foivcved security to the popu¬ 

lation. 

Towards the end of August, while we were quietly occupied in 
the manufacture of our ropes, sinister rumours began to circulate; 
by degrees they assumed all the character of certain inteilige^p 
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and no doubt was entertained tbat yicf *-ere threatened with a nfw 
and terrible invasion ot brigands. Every day we were alarmed v ith 
some fresh fact of a formidable nature. The shepherds of such a 
place had been surprised, their tents burned, and their flocks driven 
ofl*. Elsewheye there had been a tremendous battle, in. which a 
number of perstrfls had been killed. These rumours became so 
substantially alarnaing, that the administrators of the Lamasery 
felt bomid to adopt some measures on the subject. They dispatched 
to Tebogortan a Grand Lama and twenty students of the Faculty 
of Prayers, charged with the task of presenting the locality tro*h 
aoy unpleasant occurrence. On their arrival, these Ldmas con¬ 
voked the chtefs of the Si-Fan families, and announced that not^ 
they were come, the people had nothing to feflr. Next mornmg^ 
they all ascended the highest moantain ia the neighbourhood, set 
up some travelling tents there, aftd proceeded to recite prayers t* 
' tha^Qwpanjnifflit of music. Th^ remained in this encampment 
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■ two whole days, which they occupied in praying, in exorcising, and 
in constructing a small pyramid of earth, whitened with lime, and 
above which floated, at the end of a mast, a flag on which were 
printed various Thibetian prayers. This modest edifice was entitled 
the Pyramid of Peace. These ceremonies completed, the Lamas, 
great and small, folded their tents, descended from the mountain, 
and quietly leturned to Kounboum, fully persuaded that they had 
opposed to the brigands an impassable barrier. 

The Pyramid of Peace did not appear, however, to have infused 
equal confidence into the hearts of the herdsmen ;^for, one fine 
morning, they all decamped together, bag and baggage, and went 
• with their herds and flocks to seek a less dangerous position else¬ 
where. They invited us to follow their example, but we pi-eferred 
to remain where we were, for in the desert there is scarcely one 
place more secure than another. The. flight of the shepherds, 
.besides, seemed to us a guarantee that our tranquillity would not 
'te disturbed, for we considered that the brigands, when they 
learned that no flocks remained in the valley of Tchogortan, would 
feel no interest in paying us a visit. We therefore, in our turn, 

^ raised up in our hearts a Pyramid of Peace, in the form of a firm 
reliance on the divine protection ; and, thus fortified, we abode 
calmly and fearlessly in our adopted home. 

F.or some days we enjoyed the most profound solitude. Since 
the disappearance of the herds and' flocks, the argoleers, having 
nothing to do, had kept away. We were alone with a Lama, left, 
in charge of the Lamasery. Our animals profited by the change, 
for now all th^ pasturages of the valley weie theirs ; they could 
browse wherever they lijmd over the valley, fearless of meeting a 
single competitor. 

The desert, however, became after a time, once more alive, and 
towards the commencement of September, the Lanyas of the 
Faculty of Medicine repaired to Tchogortan, for the {mrpose of 
botaniimg. The disposable houses received all they coulckcoutain, 
and the lest dwelt in tents, sheltered by the great■ treess of the 
Lamasery. Every morning, after they have recited fJieir prayer® in 
common, drunk their bqttered tea, and eaten their barley-meal, all 
the students in medicine tuck up their garments, and go foith on 
the mountains, under the guidance of one of their professors. 
They are each provided with a long iron-pointed stick, and a small 
pick-axe ; a leathern bag, tilled with meal, is suspended from the 
girdle, and some carry at their backs great tea-kettles, for Ute 
Faculty spend the entire day on the mountain. Before sunset, 
the Lama physicians reton laden with perfect faggots of bran^hcf* 

■ Bnd piles of plants and grasse®. As you see .tliem weati^y 
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descending tlic mountains, supported by their long stares and bearing 
these burdens, they look more like poaching woodcutters than like 
futui-e doctors in medicine. We were often obliged to escort in 
iwrson those of the number who had special charge of the aromatic 
plants ; for our camels, which, attracted by the odour, always put 
themselves in pursuit of these personages, would otherwise inevi¬ 
tably, and without the smallest scruple, have devoured those pre¬ 
cious simples, destined for the relief of sufferiug humanity. The 
remainder of the day is occupied in cleaning and spreading out on 
mats these ^various products of the vegetable kingdom. The 
medical harvest lasted eight whole days. Five other days are 
devoted to the selection and classification ot the various articles.' 
On the fourteenth day, a small portion is given to each student, 
the great bulk remaining the property of the Faculty of Medicine. 
The fifteenth day is kept as a festival, in the form of a grand 
banquet of tea with milk, barley-meal, little cakes fried in butter, 
and boded mutton. Thus terminates this botanico-medical expedi¬ 
tion, and the illustrious Faculty gaily returns to the Grand 
Lamasery. 

The drugs collected at Tchogortan are deposited in the general 
drug-room of Kounboum. When they have been thoroughly dried 
in the heat of a moderate fire, they are reduced to powdsr, and 
then divided into small doses, which are neatly enveloped in red 
paper, and labelled with Thibetiaii characters. The pilgrims who 
visit Kounboum, buy these remedies at exorbitant prices. The 
Tartnr-Mongols never return home without an ample supply of 
them, having an unlimited confidence in whatever emanates from 
Kounboum. On their own mountains qnd prairies they would find 
exactly the same plants, the same shrj/rs, the same rbots, the same 
grasses ; but then how different must be the plants, shrubs, roots, 
and grasses that grow and ripen in the birth-place of Tsong-Kaba! 

Tlie Thibetian physicians are as emjiirical as those of other 
countries—possibly somewhat more so. They assign to the human 
frame forty hundred and forty maladies, neither more nor less. The 
books which the Lamas of the Faculty of Medicine are obliged to 
study and to learn by heart, treat of these four hundred and 
forty maladies, indicating their characteristics, the means of iden¬ 
tifying them, and the manner of combating them. These books 
are a hotch-potch of aphorisms, more or less obscure, and of a 
host of special recipes. The Lama physicians have not so great 
a horror of blood as the Chinese physicians have—they bleed 
sometimes, and cup often. In the latter operation, they first 
subject the skin of the part to slight excoriations ; and afterwards 
over i4>a bullock’s bom/open.at .point. They.exbaost 
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tile air within, and when a sufficient vacuum is obtained, stop up 
the hole with a pellet of chewed paper. When they wish to remove 
the cup they have only to remove this mastic. 

Tile Lama physicians attach extreme importance to the in¬ 
spection of the patient’s water. Tliey always require various 
specimens of it, collected at different hours of the day and night. 
They examine it with the most minute attention, and take the 
greatest heed to all the changes undergone by its colour. They 
whip it, from time to time, with a wooden spatula, and then put 
it up to the ear to ascertain what degree, if any, of nqise it makes ; 
for in their view, a jiatient’s water is mute or silent, according to 
liis state of health. A Lama phy.sician, to attain the cliaracter of 
thorough ability in his profession, must be able to treat and cure a 
patient without having ever seen him, the inspection of the 
water sufficing as a guide in the iireparation of his prescriptions. 

As wo have said elsewhere, in speaking of the Tartar-Mongols, 
the Lamas introduce many superstitious practices into medicine. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this quackery, there is no doubt that they 
possess an infinite number of very valuable recipes, the result of 
long experience. It were, perhaps, rash to imagine that medical 
science has nothing to leani from the Tartar, Thibetian, and Chinese 
yihysicians, on the pretext that they are not acquainted with the 
structure and mechanism of the human body, 'i’liey may, never¬ 
theless, be in ))ossession of very important secrets, which science 
alone, no doubt, is capable of explaining, but winch, very possibly, 
science itself rn.vy never discover. Without being scientific, a man 
may very well light upon extremely scientific results. In China, 
Tartary, and Thibet, everiiody can make gunpowder ; yet it may be 
safely ]iro)ioiluded that iioabno of these powder-makers can explain 
scientifically this chemical operation ; each man has a good receipt 
for making the powder, and ho makes it. 

Towards September, we receiied the joyful intelligence that 
the Thibetian embassy bad ainved at Tang-Kcou Eul, where 
it was to remain for several days, in order to lay in a stock of 
provisions, and arrange its order of march. Thus, then, after long 
and annoying delay, we were about to proceed to the capital 
of Thibet. We made, without loss of time, all our necessary 
preparations. First we had to pay a visit to Kounboum, m 
order to purclia.se jirovisions for four months, since, on the whole 
route, there was not the least hope of finding any thing to buy that 
we might want. Upon a careful calculation, wo found that we 
should require five bricks of tea, two sheep’s paunches of butter, two 
sacks of flour, and eight sacks of tsamba. Tsamha is the name 
given here to barley-meal, the insipid article which constitutes .the 
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or liiiaty food of the Tliifctiaub Tlioy take a tea cup half filled 
with hoilino tea ; to thii they add bouie |iiiiehes ot and 

then iniY the^o inatonaU tooetlior witli the tinyei, into ,i sort of 
wretched paste, iieithei eooki'd iioi uncooked, hot nor cold, which is 
tlieii swallowed, and is coiisideied bieaktast, dmiiei, oi sin>pei, as 
the case may he If you desire to cross tliedescit to Jjli,i-Ssa, 
\ on must peitoice lesion tourself to tsaniha ; ’tis to no avail the 
Flench travt Her sighs loi his aoeustomed kiiiic and loik, and his 
accustomed knife and toi k dishes ; he must do w itliout tlieiii. 

I’crsons, lull ot exjieiuncc and idiilanllii opv, counselled us to 
lay in a good store of garlic, and cveiy day to chew seieial cloves 
of It, unless wc wished to be killed on oui wav by the deleteilous 
v.ipouis, that emanated tioni certain elevated inountains Wc did 
not discuss iliemeiils of this hygcianic advice, but adojitcd it with 
absolute eunfidingness 

Our lesidenee in tliexallevof Tcliogoitaii had been in a high 
dcgiee advantageous to oui aniinals, which had beconie hitter than 
we h.id evei hetore known tlieiii ; the camels, in ]i:ii ticular, weic 
inagniticemlV stout, then humps, made Him with solid llesh, lose 
juoudly on then back-, and -eeined to defy the laligues and pm 
vations ot the desei t Still, even m their improved condition, 
tliiee camels weie not enough to cany our piovisioiis and our 
baggage. W^e accoidmoly added to oui cara\aii a sup[>lcmeiitary 
Ciiuicl and horse, wliicli iigiiteiied our exehe(pui to tiie extent of 
twenty live tiunccs of silver ; moreover, wc lined a young Jjama ot 
the ilateluco momitaiiis, with whom vve hail become aequainted at 
Kouiibouni. and who was admitted into onr jiaity m the cajiaeity 
ot pio cameleer This .ippomtment, vyhile it laised the social con¬ 
dition ot Saiiidadcliieiiiba, diuumslf'fl also the hitigui's of his 
tiinctioiis Accoidmg lo tins new anaiigcnieiit, tlie little caiavaii 
XV,IS disposed 111 the tollowmg ordei : the pio-eameleei, Charad- 
chainheul, went on foot, and led alter him the torn camels, who 
marched m Indian file, the one iastoned to the tail of the other ; 
Sanidadeliiemha, cameleei-in-chief, lode Ins little black mule beside 
the caiiieh, and the two iiiissioiiai les closed the procession, each 
mounted on a white hoi so. Alter h.iving exchanged infinite 
khatas with our aciiuaiiitance and fnends at Kouiiboum and 
Tchogoi tan, wo proceeded on our route, directing our maich towaids 
the IJluo Sea, when; wc were to await the Thihetiaii embassy. 

From I’cliogortaii to the Koukou-Noor was four days’ march. 
Wc passed on our wav a small Lamasery, called Tansaii, contaiii- 
ing at most two huiidied Lamas ; its site is peifcctly enchanting ; 
rock V mountains, covered with shrubs and tall fii s, form for it a 
i’j'’eular enclosure, in the centre of wlneli rise the hahitutious of the 
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F,amas. A stream, bordcied witli willows anil fine loncjwort, ajter 
t)an([Uilly ei)eircliii(j the Jjanmsery, daslies over ,a nieky fall, and 
continues its coin so in tlio desoit. The Ihiddliist monastery of 
'I’.insan is, tliov say, very rich, lieino hugely endowed by tiie 
Mongol )n niees of Ivoukon-Noor with ainm.al contnhiitions 

On leaving the Lamasery of Taiisan, wc entered an extensivo 
]dain, wine nnmerons Monoiil tents and flocks oi every kind pic- 
turesiiuelv varieo.itcd the verdure of the jiastures. We met two 
];amas on horseback, who weie seekmtj contiibution.s of butter 
from tlie wealthv she|iherds of the locality. Their e^onisc is this; 
they presclit themselves at the entiancc of each tent, and thrice 
.sound a marine conch. Thereupon, some member of the family 
brings out a small roll of butter, which, without .savmo a word, 
lie deposits m a b.io, suspended fiom the saddle of each Lama’s 
hmsc. The lamias never once ah^dit, but content tbemselvcs w'lth 
ridiiift up to each tent, and amiouncniL!; tbcir presence to the mmate.s 
by the sound of the shell 

As we advanced, the countiy became more fertile and less 
mountainous, until at Ictioth, wc icnchcd the vast and iiwfrmficcnt 
jiasturajte of Koukou-Noor. Theic vegetation is so viaoious, that 
the crass rose up to the stomaeh^ of our camels Soon wc disco¬ 
vered, fur helore us, iimtc in the horizon, what seemed a broad 
silvei rdiand, above winch floated hoht vapours that, rising:, hceame 
lost in the aznie of the lieavens. Onr ])ro-camelcer intoimed iw 
that tins was the Line Sea. Ills woids tilled us with a tienuilous 
jov ; we urced on om animaL, and the snn hail not .set when 
we ]dnnted our-tent wiihin a bundled paces of the wateis of the 
"veat Lake. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Aspect of the Koiilton-Noor—Tnbes of Kolos—(flffonit)p of the Oiigin of^the Bine 
.Sea—Dc'scnpiion and March of the Great Caravan—P.i^su^^e ul thePonhain 
Gol—Adveulureaof the Altcre-Lama—Character of oui pro-caiiielcer—Mongols 
of Tsaulam — Peslileutiul Vapours of the Boarhan Bou—Ascent ot the 
Chnga and Bayeii Kharat mountains—Wild Cattle—Wild Mules—Men and 
Animals killed with the Cold—Encounter'with Bngands—Plateau of Tant*La 
—HotSpiings—Conflagration m the Desert—Village of Na-Pichu—Sale of 
Camels, and Hiring of Long-tailed Oien—^Young Chaberon of the Kingdom 
of Khartchm—Cultivated Plains of Pampou—Mounimn of the Remission of 
Sins—'Arrival at Lbu-Ssa. 


The Blue Lake, in Mongol Koukou-Noor, in Thibetian Tsot- 
Rgon-Po, was anciently called by tbe Chinese Si-llai (Western 
Sea); they now call it Tsing-Iiai (Blue Sea). This immense 
reservoir of water, which is nioie than a hundred leagues in circum- 
lerence, seems, in fact, to merit the title of sea, rather than merely 
thaVof lake. To say nothing of its vast extent, it is to be remarked 
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tlmt its waters are bitter and salt, like those of the ocean, and un¬ 
dergo, in a similar manner, flux and reflux. The marine odour 
which they exhale is smelt at a great distance, far into the desert. 

. Towards the western portion of the Bine Sea there is a small 
island, rocky and bare, inhabited by twenty contemplative Lamas, 
who have built thereon, a Buddhist temple, and some modest habi' 
tations, wlierein they pass their lives, in tranquil retirement, far 
from the distracting disquietudes of the world. No one can go and 
visit them, for, throughout the entire extent of the lake, there is not 
a single boat of any kind to bo seen ; at all events w§ saw none, 
and the Mongols told us that among their tribes no one ever thought 
'of occupying himself in any way or degree with navigation. In 
the winter, indeed, at the time of the more intense cold, the water is 
frozen solidly enough to enable the shejiherds around to repair in 
pilgrimage to tlie Lamasery. They bear to the contemplative 
Lamas their modest offerings of butter, tea, and tsamba, and re¬ 
ceive in exchange, benedictions and prayers for good pasturage and 
jirosperous flocks. 

The tribes of the Koukon-Noor are divided into twenty-nine 
banners, commanded by three Kiun-VVang, two Beile, two Beisse, 
four Koutig, and eighteen Tai-Tsi. All these princes are tribu¬ 
taries of the Chinese emperor, and, eViSry second year, repair to 
Peking, wliither they carry, as tribute, furs and gold-dust, which 
their subjects collect from the sands of their rivers. The vast 
plains which adjoin the Blue Sea aiie of very great fertility and of 
a most agreeable aspect, though entirely destitute of trees ; the 
grass is of p(pdigious liciglit, and the numerous streams which fer¬ 
tilize the soiC afford ampl^^means to the numerous herds of the 
desert for satiating their wfcrst. The Mongols, accordingly, are 
very fond of setting up their tents in these magnificent jiastures. 
Tlie hordes of brigands harass them in vain ; they will not quit the 
country. They content themselves with a frequent change of en¬ 
campment, in order to baffle their enemies, but when they can no 
longer avoid the danger they encounter it with great bravery, and 
fight gallantly. The necessity under which they permanently 
exist of defending their property and their lives from the attacks of 
the Si-Fan, has, at length, rendered them intrepidly courageous. 
At any hour of the day or night they are ready for battle : they 
tend their cattle on horseback, lance in hand, fusil in sling, and 
sabre in belt. What a difference between these vigorous shepliertls, 
with their long moustaches, and the languishing fiddle-faddles of 
Virgil, eternally occupied in piping on a flute, or m decorating with, 
ribands and flowers their pretty straw hats. 

The brigands, who keep the Mongol tribes of the Koukou-Noor 
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always on the alert, are hordes of Si-Fan, or Eastern Thibetians,''' 
dwelling in the Bayen-Kharat mountains, towards the sources of 
the Yellow River. In this part of the country they are known 
under the generic appellation of Kolo. Their peculiar liaunt, it 
is said, are the deep gorges of the mountain, whither it is impossible 
to penetrate without a guide, for all the approaches are guarded by 
impassable torrents and frightful precipices The Kolos never quit 
these abodes except to scour the desert on a mission of pillage and 
devastation. Their religion is Buddhism; but they have a 
special idol ef their own, whom they designate the Divinity of 
Brigandism, and who, assuredly, enjoys their most intense devotion, 
their most genuine worship. The chief business of their Lamas is 
to pray and offer up sacrifices for the success of their predatory 
expeditions. It is said that these brigands are in the revolting 
habit of eating the hearts of their prisoners, in order to fortify their 
own courage ; but, for that matter, there is no monstrous practice 
which the Mongols of the Koukou-Noor do not unhesitatingly at¬ 
tribute to these people. 

The Kolos are divided into several tribes, each bearing a par¬ 
ticular name ot its own ; and it was only in the nomenclature of 
these tribes that we ever, in this part of the world, heard of the 
Khalmouks, or Calmucks.*^hat which we, in Europe, ordina¬ 
rily conceive to be Khalmoukia, is a purely imaginary distinc¬ 
tion ; the Khalmouks are very far indeed from enjoying, in Asia, 
the importance which our books of geography assign to them In 
the Khalmoukiii of our imagining, no one ever heard of the Klial- 
mouks. It was a long time before we could even discolor the exist¬ 
ence of the name at all ; but, at las^we were lucky enough to 
meet with a Lama who had travelled elftensively in Eastern Thibet, 
and ho told us that among the Kolo, there is a small tribe called 
Kolo-Khalmouki. It is just possible that at some former period 
the Khalmouks may liave enjoyed great importance, and have 
occupied a large extent of country ; but the great probability, at 
least, is, that it was the travellers of the thirteenth century, who, 
relying upon some vague notions they had picked up, represented 
this petty tribe to be a great nation. 

Neither does the Koukou-Noor country itself merit the import¬ 
ance given to it in our geographies : it occupies, in the maps, a far 
greater space than it really possesses. Though comprising twenty- 
nine banners, its limits are restricted : on the north it is bordered 
by Khilian-Chan, on the south by the Yellow River, on the east b^ 
the jirovince of Kan-Sou, on the west by the river Tsaidam, where 
begins another Tartar country, inhabited by tribes who bear thfr 
designation of Mongols of the Tsaidam. 
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According to the popular traditions of the Koukou-Noor, the • 
Blue Sea did not always occupy its present site : that great mass 
of water originally covered, in Thibet, the place where the city of 
•Lha-Ssa now stands. One fine day it abandoned its immense 
reservoir there, and, by a subterranean march, travelled to the 
p.lace which now serves as its bed. The following is the narrative 
of this marvellous event that was related to us. 

In ancient times the Thibetians of the kingdom of Oui resolved 
to build a temple m the centre of the great valley which they in¬ 
habited ; they collected, at vast expense, the richest^materials, and 
the edifice rose rapidly ; but, just on the point of completion, it 
suddenly crumbled to pieces, without any one having the least idea 
as to the cause of this disaster. Next year they made new prepar¬ 
ations, and laboured upon the construction of the temple with equal 
ardour ; the second temple, when just completed, fell to pieces as 
the first had done; a third attempt was made, the only result of ■ 
which was a third catastrophe, exactly the same with the two pre¬ 
ceding. Every body was plunged in utter despair, and there was 
talk of abandoning the enterprizc. The king consulted a famous 
diviner of the country, who re|dicd that it had not been given to 
him to know the cause wbidi opposed tho construction of tlie 
temple, but this he know ; that thei* was a groat saint in the Bast 
who possessed a certain secret, which secret, being once extracted 
from him, the obstacle would forthwith disappear. lie could, 
however, give no exact information os to who the great saint was, 
or where ho lived. After protracted deliberation, n Lama, of e.x- 
cellent address and great courage, was sent on a mission of in¬ 
quiry. Ho traversed al^lie districts east of the kingdom of Oui ; 
he visited all the Tartawribes, stopping for awhile wherever he 
heard speak of any man especially noted for liis sanctity and 
knowledge All his inquiries were fruitless ; it was to no, pwpose 
he discoursed of the valley of the kingdom of Qui, and of the temple 
which it had been attempted to raise tliere; nobody comprehended 
at all what he was talking about He was returning home, de¬ 
pressed and disappointed, when, in crossing the great plains which 
separate Thibet from China, the girth of his saddle broke, and he 
fell from his horse. Perceiving, near at hand, beside a small 
pond, a poor, dilapidated tent, he proceeded thither to gel his 
saddle repaired.. Having fastened his horse to a stake- at tlie.door 
of the tent, he entered and found within a venerable old man, ab¬ 
sorbed in prayer. “ Brother,” said the traveller, ‘‘ may peace bo 
ever in thy dwelling.” “Brother,” replied the old man, without 
moving, “ seat thyself beside my hearth.” The Thibetian Lamn 
fancied he saw that the old man was blind. “ I perceive,. witi 
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grief,^’ said he, “ that thou hast lost the use of thy eyes.” “ Yes ; 
’tis now many years since I was deprived of the happiness of con¬ 
templating tlie brightness ot the sun, and tlie verdure of our beauti¬ 
ful plains; but prayer is a great consolation in my affliction. 
Brother, it seems to me that thy tongue has a peculiar accent: 
art thou not a man of our tribes ?” “ I am a poor Lama of the 
East. I made a vow to visit the temples that have been raised in 
the Mongol countries, and to prostrate myself before the sainted 
personages I should meet on my way. An accident has happened 
to me near this^pot; I have broken the girth of my saddle, and I 
have come to thy tent to mend it.” “ 1 am blind,” said tbe old 
man ; “ I cannot myself help thee ; but look round the tent, there 
are several straps, and thou canst take that which will best answer 
thy purpose.” While the stranger was selecting a good strap, 
wherewith to make a new girth, the old man spoke: ‘‘ 0 Lama of 
eastern lands ; happy art thou to be able to pass thy days visiting 
our sacred monuments! The most magnificent temples are in the 
Mongol countnes; the Poba (Thibetians) will never attain any¬ 
thing like them: ’tis in vain they apply their utmost efforts to 
build such in their beautiful valley ; the foundations they put will 
always be sapped by the waves of a subterranean sea, ot which 
they do not sus|>ect the existence.” After a moment’s silence the 
old man added : ” I have uttered these words because thou art a 
Mongol Lama ; but thou must lock them up in thy lieart, and 
never communicate them to a single person. If, in thy pilgrimages, 
thou meetest a Lama of the kingdom of Oui, guard well thy tongue^ 
for the revealing my secret will cause the ruin of our country. 
When a Lama of tbe kingdom of Oui shall,know that m his valley 
there exists a subterranean sea, the watet.^' of that sea will forth¬ 
with depart thence, and inundate our prairies.” 

He had scarcely uttered the last word, when the stranger rose 
and said to him, “ Unfortunate old man, save thyself, save thyself 
in haste : the waters will speedily be here, for I am a Lama oUtho 
kingdom of Oui” So saying, he jumped ou his horse, and disap¬ 
peared over the desert. 

These words struck like a thunderbolt upon the poor old man. 
After a moment of dull stupor he gave way to cries and groans. 
While yielding to this excess of grief his son arrived, bringing home 
from posture a small herd of cattle. “ My son, ” cried the old man, 
“ saddle thy horse on the instant, take thy sabre, and gallop off 
towards tbe West; thou wilt overtake a foreign Lama, whom thou 
must kill, for he has stolen from me my strap.” “How!” ex¬ 
claimed the young man, terror-struck, “ wouldst thou have me com¬ 
mit a murder? Wouldst thou, my father, whom all our tnbea 
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venerate for thy great sanctity, order me to kill a poor traveller, 
because he took from thy tent a strap of which he had, doubtless, 
need ?” “ Go, go, my son, hasten, I conjure thee,” cried the old 
Hjan, throwing his arms about in despair ; “ go and immolate that 
stranger, unless thou wouldst have us all buiied beneath the waves.” 
The young man, believing that his father laboured under a tempo¬ 
rary fit of insanity, would not contradict him, lest he should ex¬ 
asperate him still more; he therefore mounted his horse and 
galloped after the Lama of the kingdom of Oui. He came up with 
him before the evening: “ Holy personage,” said he,. “ pardon me, 
that 1 interrupt your progress; this morning you rested in our 
tent, and you took thence a strap, which my father is making a 
great outcry for ; the fury of the old man is so excessive, that he 
has ordered me to put you to death ; but it is no more pennissible 
to execute the orders of a raving old man than it is to fulfil those 
of a child. Give me back the strap, and I will return to appease 
my father.” The Lama of the kingdom of Oui dismounted, took 
off the girth of his saddle, and gave it to the young man, saying, 
“ Your father gave me this strap, but, since he regrets the gift, 
carry it back to him ; old men are fanciful, but we must, neverthe¬ 
less, respect them, and carefully avoid occasioning them any an¬ 
noyance.” The Lama took off his own girdle, made a saddle- 
girth of it, and departed, the young man returning in all haste to 
his tent. 

He arrived in the nighttime, and found his dwelling surrounded 
by a multitude of shepherds, who, unable to comprehend the 
lamentations of the great saint of their district, were awaiting, in 
much anxiety, the retu» of his son. “ My father, my father,” 
cried the young man, disMunting, “ be calm, hero is what thou 
wantedst.” ” And the stranger?” asked the old man, “ hast thou 
put him to death?” “I let him depart in peace for Ins own 
country. Should I not have committed a great crime, had I 
murdered a Lama who had done you no evil ? Here is the strap 
he took from you.” And, so saying, he put the strap into hia 
father's hands. The old man shuddered in every limb, for he saw 
that his son had been overreached : the same word in Mongol signi¬ 
fies both strap and secret. The old man had meant that his son 
should kill the man who had stolen his secret from him : but 
when he saw that his son brought back to him a strap, he cried ; 
“ The West triumphs ; ’tis the will of heaven !” He then told the 
shepherds to flee with their cattle and sheep in all haste, unless 
they desired to be swallowed up by the waters. As to himself, he 
prostrated himself in the centre of his tent and there resignedly 
awaited death. 
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Day had scarce dawned when there was heard underground a 
rumbling but majestic sound, similar to the tumult of torrents 
rolling their waves over the mountain sides. The sound advanced 
■with fearful rapidity, and the water of the pond, beside which the- 
old man lived, was seen to be in great commotion; then the earth 
opened with terrible shocks, and the subterranean waters rose im¬ 
petuously, and spread, like a vast sea, over the plain, destroying 
infinite numbers of men and beasts who had not time to escape. 
The uld man was the first who perished beneath the waves. 

The Lama, who bore the secret of this great catastrophe, upon 
arriving in the kingdom of Oui, found his countrymen in utter con¬ 
sternation at fearful sounds they had heard beneath them in the 
valley, and the nature and cause of which no one could explain. 
He related the story of the blind old man, and all immediately 
comprehended that the uproar which had so alarmed them had 
been occasioned by the subterranean sea, on its removal to the 
East. They resumed, with enthusiasm, the labours of construc¬ 
tion they had abandoned, and raised a magnificent temple, which 
is still standing. An immense number of families settled around 
the temple, and, by degrees, there was created a great city, which 
took the name of Lha-Ssa (Land of Spirits). 

This singular chronicle of the origin of the Blue Sea was first 
related to us in Koukou-Noor ; it was afterwards repeated to us at 
Lha-Ssa, in almost precisely the same terms ; but we could no¬ 
where discover traces of any historical fact with which the singular 
fable might be supposed to correspond. 

We abode in Koukou-Noor for nearly a month. Continual 
rumours of the brigands compelled us tft move our encampment 
five or six times, in order to follow theL i'artar tribes, who, at the 
least suggestion of approaching assailants, change their quarters, 
taking care, however, never to remove altogether from the rich 
pastures which border the Blue Sea. 

Towards the end of October, the Thibetlan embassy arrived, 
and we joined the immense body, already swollen on, its previous 
way by a great number of Mongol caravans, which, like ourselves, 
availed themselves of this favourable escort to Lha-Ssa, Formerly, 
the Thibetian government sent an embassy every year to Peking. 
That of 1840 was attacked on its journey by a large body of Kolos. 
The engagement lasted a whole day, hut, in the end, the Thibetians 
were victorious over their assailants, and continued their journey* 
Next morning, however, it was discovered that they had no longer 
amongst them the Tchanak-Kampo,* a Grand Lama, who accom- 

1 Tchaneli is the Mongol name 6t Peking; Kampo meana PontUt 
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'poniea these embassies to Peking, in the character ot representa¬ 
tive of the Tal6-Lama. For several days he was sought all around, 
but to no efiect, and the only conclusion was that during the fight 
Jie had been taken prisoner by the Kolos, and carried otF. The em¬ 
bassy, however, proceeded on its way, and arrived at Peking with¬ 
out its official head. The emperor, of course, was tremendously 
afflicted. 

In 1841, there was another battle with the brigands, and 
another catastrophe. This time, the Tchanak-Kampo was not 
carried off by the brigands, but he received from them a gash in 
the chest, of which he died in a few days afterwards. The em¬ 
peror, on hearing these melaneholy tidings, was, it is affirmed, 
altogether inconsolable, and forthwith sent dispatches to the Tale- 
Lama, setting forth that, considering the difficulties and dangers of 
the journey, he would henceforth require the compliment of an em¬ 
bassy only once in three years. Accordingly, the present embassy 
was the first which had been dispatched from Lha-Ssa since 1841, 
On its journey out it had been fortunate enough to encounter no 
brigands, and, consequently, its Tchanak-Kampo had been neither 
stolen nor stabbed. 

Next day, after our departure from Kouliou-Noor, we placed 
ourselves at the van of the caravan, and then halted on one side, in 
order to see the immense procession defile before us, and so make 
acquaintance with our travelling companions. The men and 
animals composing the caravan might be thus estimated: 1600 
long-haired oxen, 1200 horses, 1200 camels, and 2000 men, Thi- 
betians and Tartars, some on foot, some on ox-back, but most of 
them on horses and c^iels. All the cavalry were armed with 
lancee, sab’res, bows aiiS^arrows, and matchlocks. The foot-men, 
designated Lakto, were charged with the conduct of the files of 
camels and of the capricious and disorderly march of the cattle 
The Tchanak-Kampo travelled in a large litter, carried by two 
mules. Besides this multitude, whose journey extended to Lha-Ssa, 
there was an escort of 300 Chinese soldiers, furnished by the pro¬ 
vince of Kan- Sou, and 200 brave Tartars, charged by the priuces 
of Koukou-Noor, with the protection of the holy embassy of the 
Tale-Lama, to the frontiers of Thibet. 

The soldiers of the province of Kau-Sou fulfilled their functions 
like tliorough Chinese. In order to avoid any disagreeable en¬ 
counter, they carefully kept at the rear of the caravan, where they 
sang, smok^, and joked at their ease, giving no sort of heed to 
. any possible brigands. Every day they exhibited the remarkable 
peculiarity of waiting until the rest of the caravan had filed off, 
when they carefully searched all over the nights encampment i!i 
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Thetfcncial niarcli anil pniticular movements of tlio oainvan 
wcie eveented with tolerable Older and precision, especiallv at the 
oiitH't (ieneially, we stalled every moriiinn; two oi lliice hoin s 
hetoie Minrife, in oidci that we mi£;ht encam|) about noon, and eivo 
the animals full time to teed dm mo the remaiiiiler ot the dav ; the 
leveille was annmiiioed by a cannon shot; foithwith, even body 
ro'C, the hies were lighted, and while some of each paiticular 
party loaded the hearts ot burden, the others boiled the kettle and 
jirepared breakfast; a few cups ot tea were diunk, a few handtuls 
oi tsamha eaten, and then the tent was taken down, folded, and 
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A second cannon-shot gave the signal for departure. A 
liiew of the more experienced horsemen took the lead as guides ; 
those were followed by long files ol camels, and tlicu came the long¬ 
haired cattle, in herds of two or three hundred beasts each, under 
\ne care of several lakto. The horsemen had no fixed place in the 
proces.sion ; they dashed hcio and there, up and down. |nst as their 
caprice sugge.sted. The plaintive cues of the camc'K, the loarnig 
of t)>e btillst, tbo luwiDfj; ot the cows, tlio neio-lniig of (he horses, the 
t.ilktuix, btiwlimx, sitiiXiii^ of the tt.ivellois, the nhinthiit^ 

ot the lakto to the beasts of burden, <anr/, above a//, the nununernbh 
htdls tinkling from the necks ot the .vaks and the camels, produced 
together an immense, undefinable conceit, which, tar tiom weary 
mg, seemed, on the coniraiy, to iiisjnie evei yhody n ith liesh com ago 
ami eiiergv. 

The car.ivan went on thus across the deseit, .stopping each day 
in idains, in valleys, and on the nioimtam sides, nu)novismg, with 
its tents, .so luimcious and so varied m toim and lolonr, a largo 
toi'ii, which vanished each inoriimg, to leappear imtlier on each 
evening. What an astonisliing thing it must have hecn tor the.se 
vast and silent dcseits, to find tlieinselve'-, all ol a-ndden, ti.i\ois<‘d 
hv so mmicious andsoiioisv a multitude ! When we vieued thost; 
inlimte tiavcllmg tents, those targe liciiis, and iIioh; men, m turns 
Bhepheids andwaiiiors, ne could not help lieipiently lolleetmg 
U[ion the maich ot the IsiaeliU;-, wlien thev went in .seaich ot the 
rroimsed Land, tlirough the .solitudes of .Madian 

On (putting the shoieof the UluoSea, we diicoted mir steps towards 
the west, with a slight melmation, peilia|is,soutlnvi\rd. Thefii stdai s 
ot oui march were peitcct poetry ; even thing was jiist as we could 
have wished'; the weatlal^wa.s magnificent, (he toad excellent, the 
water pure, the pastures rich and ample. A.s to Inigands, we lost 
all thought of them. In the night, it xva-, indeed, lathei cold ; 
but tins 1 neonx'cnioncc was easily obviated by the .nil ot onr sbeeii 
skin coats. Wc asked one aiiotliei wliat people could mean by le- 
jiie.seiitmg tins Tbibet joniiiev as sometbmg so foiimd.ible; it 
seemed to us impossible t'lr any one to tiavel moie eomloit.ibh, or 
moio agreeably. Alas ! tins enchantment xvas not ot lung du¬ 
ration. 

Si.x days after our departure, xvc had to cross the ronliain Gol, 
a river ivbicb derives Its somco from tbo slopes ot the Nan-Uban 
mountains, and throws itselt into tbo Bine tSea. Its watiTs arc 
not very dee]), but being distributed m sonic do/.en ebainiels, very 
clo.se to one another, tliev occupy altogether ,a bicadtb ot more 
than a league. We bad the mis'ortune to le.ieb tlie first liranch 
of the Foubain-Gol long bofoio da^bie.ik ; the walei was frozen. 
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but not thickly enough to servo as a bridge. Tlic horses which 
arrived fii st grew alarmed and would not advance ; they stoi'ped 
oil the bank, and gave the cattle time to come up with them. The 
whole caravan thus became assembled at one point, and it would 
be impossible to describe the disorder and confusion which pi evaded 
in that enoimous mass, amid the darkness of night. At last, 
several horsemen, pushing on their steeds and breaking the ice, 
actually and figuratively, the whole caravan followed in their 
train : the icociacked in all dnectioiis, the animals stumbled about 
and splashed u[> the water, and the men shouted and vociferated ; 
the tumult was absolutely fearful. After having traveised the first 
bianeh of tlie river, wc had to manojuvie, m the saiuo way, over 
the second, and then over the third, and so on. When day broke, 
the Holy Embassy was still dabbling m the w'ater: at length, 
after infinite fatigue and infinite quaking, physical and moral, wo 
had the delight to leave behind us the twelve arms of the Pouhain- 
Gol, and to find ourselves on dry land ; but all our poetical visions 
had vanished, and ne began to think this manner of travelling per¬ 
fectly detestable. 

And yet everybody about us was in a state of jubilation, e.v- 
claiming that the [lassage of the Pouhain-Gol had been admirably 
executed. Only one man had bioken his legs, and only two 
animals had been drowned. As to the articles lost or stolon, during 
the jirotracted disorder, no one took any heed to them. 

When the caravan resumed its accustomed march, it presented 
a truly ludicrous appearance Men and animals were all, more or 
less, covered with icicles. The horses walked on,_ very dolefully, 
evidently much incommoded by their tails, which hung down, all 
in a mass, stiff and motionless, as thor^h they had been .made of 
lead instead of hair. The long hair on the legs of the camels had 
become magnificent icicles, which knocked one against the other, 
as the animals advanced, with harmonious discord. It was very 
manifest, however, that these fine ornaments were not at all to the 
weaieis’ taste, for they endeavoured, fiom time to time, to shake 
them off by stamping violently on the ground. As to the long¬ 
haired oxen, they were regular caricatures ; nothing can be con¬ 
ceived more ludicrous than their appearance, as they slowly ad¬ 
vanced, with legs separated to the utmost possible width, in order 
to admit of an enormous system of stalactites which hung from 
their bellies to the ground. The poor brutes had been rendered so 
peifectly shapeless by the agglomeration of icicles with which they 
were covered, that they looked as though they were preserved in 
sugar-candy. 

During the first few days ol our march we were somewhat iso- 
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lateil 4 ti<l lonelV amid the multitude; without friend's or even ac¬ 
quaintance. However, we .soon acquired companions, for there i.s 
nothing like travelling to bring men together. The compaiiiims 
■wdiom wo entered into Absociation with, and beside whoso tent we 
efteh day .set up our own, wore neither merchants, nor jnigiiins, nor 
members ot tbe einb.assy itself, nor simple travellers, like ourwdvcs; 
they wore four Lamas, who constituted a category .iltogotbcr apart. 
Two of them were from Lha-S.sa, one from Further Tliibet, and the 
fourth fiom the kingdom of Torgot. On our way, tbi'v lelated to 
us their long and picturesque history, of which the tolloniiig is an 
outline 

d’lie three Thibetian Lamas had become the disoi])los of a Gi and 
Lama, named Altere, who propo.ied to erect, in the viciniti- of 
Lha-Ssa, a lluddliist tenqile, which, m e.xtent and magnifieeiice, 
wa.s to surpas.s all tliose previon-.ly e.vn-ting. (hie day he an¬ 
nounced to Ins till CO disciples that all his pi,ms ware fumed, and 
that they must all now ]irocced upon a graiiili|uest for siibsci iptioiis 
wboicwith to defiav tbe enoimous c.vpcnses ot the sacii'd constiiic- 
tion. They aecni dingly all fmr set fill til, with lieai ts full of v.imI 
and devotion. They fiist diiccted their steps towards tbe noitli, 
and ti.ivei.smg all Ceiitial Asia, reached the kingdnm ol Torgot, 
close to the Russian frontiiT. On tlicii way. they called at all the 
Lamaseries, and at tlio abode ol all the 'riiibetian and d'aitar 
jiiince, that lay near tlic loute R\ei\whe\e, they iecei\ed eon- 
■sideiable olienngs, for, besides that their ob|e,et was of itself eab-u- 
lated to c.xcite the waimcst mteicst m well-dis]ii)sed minds, Alleie- 
Lania bad lotteis of recommendation from tbe Tale-Lama, fiom 
the li.iiidclian-Rcmboutclii, and from the beads of all the most 
l.imou.s LanuiBei los of Tlnl^t. In Toigot, a iich Mongol La na, 
touched with the devotion m these mtiepul collectors, ofleii'd tliem 
all Ills hcid.s, and entreated Altere Ijam.i to admit linn among bi.s 
discijdes, so tliat be might aid them in their mission tbiongli the 
comitiicsot Taitiiry. Alicre-l>.aina, on bus part, niovedwitli a ze.d 
so pine, a disinteiestediiess so entne, consented to accept botli Ins 
otfeiings and liiiusclf. Tbe Lama collectors thus became fi\c m 
numbet. 

Fiom Torgot they directed their march towards the ea^t. going 
from one tube to another, and even where augmenting tht ii lierds 
of cattle, slieep, and horses. On tlieii way tlie\’ juissed tliiough 
the country of the Khalkha«, wlieie they stayed for .some time in 
the Lamasery of the Great Koureii, the offeiings of the d'artnr pd- 
giims flowing m abundantly, lienee, they turned soutli, to Peking, 
where they comerted into gold and siKerthe innumerable aiinmils 
which they had collected together from all paits. Alter an c.x- 

2 o 
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tended residence in the capital of the Chinese empire, they relumed 
their operations in the deserts of 'P*rtary, and still seeking sub> 
scriptlons, and still receiving thM, arrived at Kounboum. In 
this famous and sainted Lamasery, capable of appreciating the 
merit of good Lamas, th<f Heal and devotion of the celebrated 
questors attained a colossal reputation ; they became the objects 
of the public veneratkW, and the professors, w^io aimed at perfec¬ 
tion in their pupils,, proposed to them these five men as models. 

AltSre-Lama, after three years of so meritorious a quest, now only 
sighed for the hour when he should rctuin to Lha-Ssa and conse¬ 
crate to the construction of his temple all the rich offerings he had 
succeeded in collecting. Great, therefore, was his joy, when he 
heard the intelligence that the Thibetian embassy was at hand. 
He resolved to avail himself of its escort, on its return from Peking, 
so as securely to convey his gold and his silver through the danger¬ 
ous district of the Kolo. Meanwhile, he announced, he would apply 
Ml his attention to the preparations required for this important 
journey. 

But, alas ! the projects of men are often frustrated at the very 
moment when they seem on the point of succeeding in the most tri¬ 
umphant manner. One fine day there arrived at Si-Ning-Fou an 
imperial courier extraordinary, bearing dispatches by which the 
Grand Mandarin of that town was ordered to arrange with the 
superior of the Lamasery of Kounboum, for the immediate arrest of 
Alt6re-Lama, charged with having, during the past three years, 
committed the most comprehensive swindling, by means of certain 
letters of recommendation, falsely attributed to the Tale-Lama. 
The orders of his imperial majesty were executed. X)ne may easily 
imagine the stupefaction, on the occasii^ of the poor Alterq-Lama, 
and especially of his four disciples, who throughout the affair, had 
acted with the most entire good faith. The very embassy, on the 
protection of which Altire-Lama had so relied, was directed by the 
Thibetian government to take charge of the Grand Questor, whose 
marvellous successes had been published at Lha-Ssa, by the indis¬ 
creet laudations of the pilgrims. 

Altire-Lama, having been arrested on the spot, was imme¬ 
diately forwarded, under safe escort, to Lha Ssa, the route taken 
by his guard being that of the imperial couriers, through the pro¬ 
vince of Sse-Tchouan. Upon his arrival in the capital of Thibet, 
his case was to be investigated by his natural judges. Meanwhile, his 
prodigious receipts were confiscated to the benefit of the Tale- 
Lama ; for, obviously, nothing could be more just than that he 
should be placed in possession of the gold and the silver which had 
been raised under the all-potent influence of his name. As to the' 
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Grnnd Questor’s four disciples, it was arranged that they should 
await the return of the Thibetian embassy, and proceed with it to 
Lha-Ssa, taking with them titty-eight magnificent camels which 
tlje Alt^re-Lama had procured, and which were to be at the dis¬ 
posal of the Thibetian government. 

These four unfortunate disciples were the travelling companions 
whom good fortune had thrown in our way. The recollection of 
their fallen master was ever in their minds, but the sentiments 
which that recollection excited in them were not always the same. 
Sometimes they regarded their master as a saint, sometimes as a 
swindler ; one day they would pronounce his name with veneration, 
raising their clasped hands to their forehead ; another day, they 
would curse him, and spit in the air, to show their contempt 
for him. The Lama of Torgot, however, always made the best of 
the matter. He reproached himself, sometimes, for having made 
an offering of all his herds to a man who now developed, pretty 
manifestly, every appearance of a rogue ; but still he consoled him¬ 
self that after all the man’s knavery had been the occasion of his 
seeing a good deal of the world, and visiting the most celebrated 
Lamaseries. These four young men were excellent fellows, and 
capital travelling companions. Every day they gave us some fresh 
details of their varied adventures, and their narratives frequently 
contributed to make us forget, for awhile, the fatigues and miseries 
of the journey. 

A permanent cause of the sufferings we had to endure was our 
pro-cameleer Charadehambeul. At first, this young Lama ap¬ 
peared to us a budding saint, but before long, we found that we 
had got among.st us a con^ete little demon with a human face. 
The following adventure o^ned our eyes to his character, and 
showed us what we should have to endure on his account. 

The day after the passage of the Pouhain-Gol, when we had 
been marching for a part of the night, we remarked, on one of our 
camels, two great packages, carefully enveloped in wrappers, which 
we had not before seen. We thought, however, that some traveller, 
who had not been able to find room for them on his own sumpter 
animal, had asked Charadehambeul to take charge of them during 
the journey ; and we, accordingly, quietly pursued our way, without, 
at the time, recurring to the circumstance. When we reached our 
encampment for the night, so soon as the baggage was taken 
down, we saw, to our great surprise, our Lama of the Ratchico 
mountains take the two packets, envelope them mysteriously in a 
piece of felt, and hide them in a comer of the tent. There was 
evidently something here which, required explanation ; and we 
accordingly desired Charadehambeul to inform us what was this 
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new lug'gage that we saw in the tent. He approached us, and in 
a whisper as though fearing to be heard, told us that during the 
night Buddha had bestowed on him a special grace, in enabling 
him to find on the road a good thing, and then he added, with a 
knavish smile, that at Lha-Ssa, this good thing would sell for 
at least ten ounces of silver. We frowned, and required to see 
this same good thing. Charadchambeul, having first carefully 
closed the door of the tent, uncovered, with infinite emotion, his 
pretended godsend. It consisted of two great leathern jars, lull 
of a sort of brandy, that is distilled in the province of Kan-Sou, 
and which is sold at a high price On these two jars were Thi- 
betian characters indicating the well known name of the propi ietor. 
We bad the charity to reject the thought that Charadchambeul 
had stolen these jars, during the night; and preferred to suppose 
that he had picked them up on the road. But our pro-cameleer was a 
casuist of very loose morality. He pretended that the jars be¬ 
longed to him, that Buddha had made him a present of them, and 
that all which now required to be done was carefully to conceal 
them, lest the previous proprietor should discover them. Any 
attempt to reason such a worthy as this into morality and justice, 
would have been simply lost labour and time. We therefore em¬ 
phatically declared to him that the jars were neither our’s nor his, 
that we would neither receive them into our tent nor place them on 
our camels during the journey, and that we had no desire whatever 
to arrive at Lha-Ssa with the character of being thieves. And in 
order that ho might labour under no sort of misconception ns to 
our feelings, we added, that unless he forthwith removed the jars 
from our tent, we should instantly proved and give information of 
the circumstance to the proprietor. seemed somewhat shaken 
by this intimation, and m order effectually to induce him to res¬ 
titution, we advised him to carry what he had “ found” to the 
ambassador, and request him to retpm it to the owner. The 
Tchanak-Kampo, we said, would not fail to be affected by his 
probity, and even if he did not give him a reward in hand, would 
bear him in mind, and when we reached Lha-Ssa would doubtless 
benefit him in some way. After an animated opposition, tfiis 
advice was adopted. Charadchambeul presented himself before 
the Tchanak-Kampo, who said to him, on receiving the jars: ” Thou 
art a good Lama. A Lama who has justice in his heart, is ac¬ 
ceptable to the spirits.” Charadchambeul returned perfectly 
furious, vehemently exclaiming that we had induced him to commit 
an imbecility in giving up the jars to the ambassador, who had 
presented him with nothing in return but empty words. From that 
moment he vowed an implacable hatred towards us. He di^ his w'drk 
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how and when ho pleased ; he took a delight in wasting our pro¬ 
visions ; every day he loaded us with abuse, and in his rage 
often turning upon the poor animals, he would beat them about the 
Itead till he had half killed them. To discharge the wretch there, 
amid the desert, was impossible. We were fain therefore to arm 
.ourselves with patience and resignation, and to avoid irritating still 
more the man’s untamed ferocity. 

Five days after the passage of the Pouhain-Gol, we reached 
Toulain-Gol, a narrow, shallow river, which wh crossed without 
any diflSculty. The caravan halted shortly afterwards near a La¬ 
masery, which had the appearance of former prosperity, but which 
was, at present, wholly deseited. The temples and the Lamas 
cells, all tumbling in pieces, had become the abode of bats and of 
enoimous lats. We heard that this Buddhist monastery, after 
having been besieged for three days by the brigands, had been 
taken by them, the greater ]iortion of the inmates massacred, and 
the place itself plundered and demolished. From that time foitli, no 
Lama had ventured to settle in the spot. The vicinity, however, 
•was not so entirely uninhabited as we at first supposed. In ualking 
over some rocky hills close by, we found a herd of goats and three 
miserable tents, concealed in a ravine. The [loor inmates came 
out and begged for a few leaves of tea and a little tsaniha. Their 
eyes were hollow, and their features pale and haggard. They knew 
not, they said, where to take refuge, so as to live in pence. The 
fear of the brigands was ,so powerful over them, that it divested 
them even of the courage to flee away. 

Next day the caravan continued its route, but the Chinese escort 
remained encamped on tl|» bank of the liver; its task was com¬ 
pleted,'and after a few da^ rest, it would return home. The Thi- 
betian merchants, so far from being distressed at the circumstance, 
said that now the Chinese soldiers were no longer with them, they 
should he able to sleep at night, freed from the fear of thieves. 

On the 15th November, we quitted the magnificent plains of the 
Koukou-Noor, and entered upon the territoiy of the Mongols of 
Tsaidam. Immediately after crossing the river of that name, we 
found the aspect of the country totally changed. Naiurc becomes 
all of a sudden savage and sad ; the soil, and and stony, produces 
with difficulty a few dry, saltpetrous bushes. The morose and 
melancholy tinge of these dismal regions seems to have had its full 
influence upon the character of its inhabitants, who are all evidently 
a prey to the spleen. They say very little, and their language is 
go rude and guttural that other Mongols can scarcely understand 
them. Mineral salt and borax abound on this arid and almost wholly 
jiastureless soil. You dig boles two or three feet deep, and the salt 
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collects therein, and crystallizes and purifies of itself, without your 
having to take any trouble in the matter. The borax is collected 
from small reservoirs, which become completely lull of it. The 
Thibetians carry quantities of it into their own country, where 
they sell it to the goldsmiths, who apply it to faeilitate tlie fusion 
of metals. We staved two days in the land of Tsaidam, feasting 
upon tsamba and some goats which the shepherds gave in exchange 
for some bricks of tea. The long-tailed oxen and the camels 
regaled themselves with the nitre and salt which they had every 
where about for the picking up. The grand object with the whole 
caravan was to get up its strength as much as possible, with a view 
to the jiassage of the Bourlian-Bota, a mountain noted for the pes¬ 
tilential vapouis in which, as we were informed, it is constantly 
enveloped 

We started at three in the morning, and after infinite sinuosities 
and meanderings over this hilly country, we arrived, by nine o’clock, 
at the foot of the Bourhan-Bota. There the caravan halted tor a 
moment, as if to poise its strength ; everyhody measured, with his 
eyes, the steep and rugged paths of the lofty ascent, gazed with 
anxiety at a light, thin vapour, which we were told was the pesti¬ 
lential vapour in question, and for awhile the entire party was com¬ 
pletely depiessed and discouraged. After having taken the hy- 
geianic measures prescribed by tradition, and which consist in 
masticating two or three cloves of garlic, we began to clamber up 
the side of the mountain. Before long, the horses refused to carry 
their riders, and all, men as well as animals, advanced on foot, and 
step by stej); by degrees, our faces grew pale, our hearts sick, and 
our legs incapable of suppoiting us threw ourselves on the 
ground, then rose again to make another effort; then once more 
prostrated ourselves, and again rose to stumble on some paces far¬ 
ther ; in this deplorable fashion was it that we ascended the famous 
Bourhan-Bota. Heavens! what wretchedness it was we went 
through ; one’s strength seemed exhausted, one’s head turning 
round, one’s limbs dislocated ; it was just like a thoroughly bad 
searsickness ; and yet, all the while, one has to retain enough 
energy, not only to drag one’s self on, but, moreover, to keep 
thrashing the animals which lie down at every step, and can hardly 
be got to move. One portion of the caravan, as a measure of pre¬ 
caution, stopped half way up the mountain, in a gully where tlie 
pestilential vapours, they said, were not so dense; the other pon- 
tion of the caravan, equally as a measure of precaution, exerted 
their most intense efforts in order to make their way right up to 
the top, so as to avoid being asphyxiated bv that dreadful air, so 
completely charged with caibonic acid. We were of the number 
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of those who ascended the Bourhan-Bota at one stretch. On 
reaching its suiniuit, our lungs dilated at their ease. The descent 
of the mountain was mere child’s play, and we were soon able to 
set up our tent far from the murderous air we had encountered ou 
the ascent. 

The Bourhan-Bota mountain has this remarkable particularity, 
that the deleterious vapour for which it is noted, is only found on 
the sides facing the east and the north ; elsewhere, the air of the 
mountain is perfectly jiure and respirable. The jiestilential vapours 
themselves would appear to be nothing more than carbonic acid 
gas. The peo[ile attached to the embassy told us that when there is 
any wind, the vapours are scarcely perceptible, but that they aie very 
dangerous when the weather is calm and serene. Carbonic acid gas 
being, as the reader is aware, heavier than the atmospheric air, 
necessarily condenses on the sirnface of the ground, and rem.iins 
fixed there until some great agitation of the air sots it in move¬ 
ment, disperses it in the atmosphere, and neutralizes its effects. 
When we crossed the Bourhan-Bota, the weather was rather calm 
than otherwise. We remarked, that when we were lying on the 
ground, respiration was much more difficult ; when, on the con¬ 
trary, we raised ourselves on horseback, the influence of the gas 
was scarcely felt. The presence of the carbonic acid rendered it 
very difficult to light a fire ; the argols burned without flame, and 
threw out great quantities of smoke. As to the manner in which 
the gas is formed, or as to whence it comes, we can give no sort of 
idea. We will merely add, for the benefit of those who are fond of 
seeking explaiidtions of things in their names, that Bourhan-Bota 
means Kitchon of Bourhai^Bouihan beinga synonyraeof Buddha. 

During the night we iiassed on the other side of the mountain, 
there fell a frightful quantity of snow. Our companions, who had 
not ventured to ascend the entiie mountain at once, rejoined us in 
the morning ; they informed us that they had effected the ascent 
of the upper portion of the mountain easily enough, the snow 
having dispersed the vajiour 

The passage of the Bourhan-Bota was but a sort of apprentice¬ 
ship. A tew days after. Mount Chuga put our strength and 
courage to a still more formidable test. The day’s march being 
long and laborious, the cannon shot, our signal lor departure, was 
heard at one o'clock in the morning. We made our tea with 
melted snow, ate a good meal of tsamba, seasoned with a clove of 
garlic, cut up into small bits, and started. When the huge 
caravan first set itself in motion, the sky was clear, and a brilliant 
moon lit up the great carpet of snow with which the whole country 
was covered. Mount Cliuga being not very steep in the direction 
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■'frhere we approached it, we were able to attain the summit by sun* 
rise. Almost immediately afterwards, however, the sky became 
thickly overcast with clouds, and the wind began to blow with a 
violence winch grew constantly more and more intense. The oppo¬ 
site sides of tlie mountain we found so encumbered with snow, that 
the animals were up to their girths in it; they could only advance 
by a series of convulsive efforts, which threw several of them into 
gulfs from which it was impossible to extricate them, and where 
they accordingly peiished. We marched in the very teeth of a wind 
so strong and so icy, that it absolutely at times choked our respira¬ 
tion, and despite our' thick furs, made us tremble lest we should 
be killed with the cold. In order to avoid the whirlwinds of snow 
which the wind perpetually dashed in our faces, we adopted the 
example of some of our fellow travellers, who bestrode their horses’ 
backs with their faces to the tail, leaving the animals to follow the 
guidance of their instinct. When we reached the foot of the 
mountain, and could use our eyes, we found that more than one 
face had been frozen in the descent. Poor M. Gabet, among the rest, 
had to deplore the temporary decease of his nose and ears. Every¬ 
body’s skin was more or less chapped and cut. 

The caravan hnltod at the foot of Mount Chuga, and each 
member of it sought refuge for awhile in the labyrinths of a num¬ 
ber of adjaceut defiles. Exhausted with hunger, and our limbs 
thoroughly benumbed, what we wanted to bring us to, was a good 
fire, a good supper, and a good well-warmed bed ; but the Chuga 
is tar fi'om possessing the comfortable features of tne Alps; no 
Buddhist monks have as yet bethought themselves of taking up 
their abode there for the solace and^dvation of poor ti avellers. 
We were, consequently, fain to set up our tent amid the snow, and 
then to go in search of what argols we could burn. It was a sjxic- 
tacle worthy of all pity to see that multitude, wandering about in 
all directions, and rummaging up the show, in the hope of lighting 
upon some charming thick bed of argols. For ourselves, after long 
and laborious research, we managed to collect just enough of the 
article to melt three great lumps of ice, which we extracted by aid 
of a hatchet, from an adjacent pond. Our fire not being stroBg 
enough to boil the kettle, we had to content ourselves with infusing 
iljtr tsamba in some tepid water, and gulping it down in order to 
prevent its freezing in our hands. Such was all the supper we had 
after our frightful day’s journey. We then rolled Ourselves up in 
our goat-skins and blankets, and, crouching in a corner of the tent, 
awaited the cannon-shot that was to summoirus to our delightful 
Impretiiom de Vaynpe. 

We left in this picturesque and enchanting encampment, the 
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eK^coRKiback, and to struggle against an iron 
(£mate. And we had two months more of this travelling before 
U8, in the depth of winter. Our prospect was, indeed, sombre! 

Towards the commencement of September, we arrived in sight 
of the Bayen-Kharat, a famous chain of mountains, extending from 
south-east to north-west, between the Hoang-Ho and the Kin-Cha- 
Kiong. These two great rivers, after running a parallel course on 
either side of the Bayen-Kharat, then separate, and take opposite 
directions, the one towards the north, the other towards the south. 
After a thousand capricious meanderings in Tartary and Thibet, 
they both enter the Chinese empire ; and after having watered it 
from west to east, they approach each other, towards their mouths, 
and fall into the Yellow Sea very nearly together. The point at 
which we crossed the Bayen-Kharat is not far from the sources of 
the Yellow River ; they lay on our left, and a couple ot days’journey 
would have enabled us to visit them ; but this was by no means 
the season for pleasure trips. We had no fancy for a tourist’s ex¬ 
cursion to the sources of the Yellow River; how to cross the Bayen- 
Kharat was ample occupation for our thoughts. 

From its foot to its summit the mountain was completely en¬ 
veloped in a thick coat of snow. Before undertaking the ascent, 
the principal members of the embassy held a council. The ques¬ 
tion was not whether they should pass the mountain : if they desired 
to reach Lha-Ssa, the passage of the mountain was an essential 
preliminary ; nor was it the question, whether they should await the 
melting of the snow ; the point was-'simply \#hether it would be 
more advantageous to ascend the mountain at once or to wait till 
next day. The tear of avalanches fille^very one’s mind, and we 
should all have gladly subscribed to edect an assurance against the 
wind. After the example of all the councils in the world, the coun¬ 
cil of the Thibetian embassy was soon divided into two parties, 
the one contending that it would be better to start fortliwith, 
the other insisting that we ought, by all means, to wait till the 
morrow. 

To extricate themselves from this embarrassment, they had re- 
coui'se to the Lamas, who had the reputation of being diviners* 
But this expedient did not combine all minds in unity. Among 
the diviners there were some who declared that this day would be 
cidm, but that the next day there would be a terrible wind, and 
there were others who announced an exactly contmry opinion). 
The oaravau thus became divided into two camps, that of move¬ 
ment and that of noa-movement. It will at once -be understood 
that in our character of French citizens, we instinctively placed 
ourselves in the ranks of the progressists; that is to say, of those' 
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who desired to advance, and to have done with this villainous 
mountain as soon as possible. It appeared to ua, moisavez', that 
reasdn was altogether on oar aHa. TIh vra^hor then was 
perfectly caku; bat we%new not what it might be on the morrow. 
Q«r party, therefore, proceeded to scale these mountains of snow, 
sometimes on horseback, but more frequently on foot. In the latter 
case, we made our animals precede us, and we hung on to their tails, 
a mode of ascending mountains which is certainly the least 
fatiguing of all. M. Gabet suflFered dreadfully, but God, of his 
infinite goodness, gave tis strength and energy enough to reach the 
.Other side. The weather was calm throughout, and we were 
assai'ed by no avalanche whatever. 

Next morning, at daybreak, the party who had remained behind, 
sidvanced and crossed the mountain with entire success. As we had 
had the politeness to wait for them, they joined us, and we entered 
together a valley where the temperature was comparatively mild. 
The excellence of the pasturage induced the caravan to take a day’s 
rest here. A deep lake, in the ice of which we dug wells, supplied 
us with abundance of water. We had plenty of fuel, too, for the 
embassies and pilgrimages being in the habit of halting in the 
valley, after the passage of the Bayen-Kharat, one is always sure 
to find plenty of argols there. We all kept up great fires thiough- 
out our stay, burning all the burnable things we could find, without 
tliq smallest consideration for our successors, leaving it to our 15,000 
long-haired oxen to sujiply the deficit. 

We quitted the great valley of Bayen-Kharat, and set up our 
tents on the banks of the Mourou'i-Oussou, or, as the Thibetians 
call it, Polei-Tchou (riv* of the Lord.) Towards its source, 
this magnificent river bear^he name of Mouroui-Oussou (tortuous 
river) ; further on it is called Kin-Gha-Kiang (river of golden 
sand), and arrived in the province of Sse-Tcbouan, it becomes the 
famous Yang-Dze-Kiang (blue river.) As we were passing the 
Mouroui-Oussou, on the ice, a singular spectacle presented itself. 
We had previously, from oUr encampment, observed dark, shapeless 
masses, ranged across this great river ; and it was not until we 
come quite close to these fantastic islets that we could at all make 
head or tail of them. Then we found out that they were neither 
more nor less than upwards of fifty wild cattle, absolutely encrusted 
in the ice. They had no doubt attempted to swim across the liver, 
at the precise moment of tlie concretion of the waters, and had been 
so hemmed in by the flakes as to be unable to extricate themselves. 
Their fine heads, surmounted with great horns, were still above the 
surface ; the rest of the bodies was enclosed by the ice. which was 
so transparent as to give a full view of the lorm and position vof 
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the nnlucky animals, which looked as though they were still swim¬ 
ming. The eagles and crows had pecked out their eyes. 

Wild cattle are of frequent occurience in the deserts of Hither 
Thibet. They always live in great herds, and prefer the summits 
of the mountains. During the summer, indeed, they descend into 
the valleys in order to quench their thirst in the streams and ponds ; 
hut throughout the long winter season, they remain on the heights 
feeding on snow, and on a very hard rough grass they find 
there. These animals, which are of enormous size, with long black 
hair, are especially remarkable for the immense dimensions and 
splendid form of their horns. It is not at all prudent to hunt them, 
for they aro said to be extremely ferocious. When, indeed, you 
find two or three of them separated from the main herd, you may 
venture to attack them ; but the assailants must be numerous, in 
order to make sure of their game, for if they do not kill the animal 
at once there is decided danger of his killing them. One day we 
perceived one of these creatures licking up the nitre in a small place 
encircled with rocks. Eight men, armed with matchlocks, lelt the 
caravan, and posted themselves in ambush, without being detected 
by the hull. Eight gun-shots were fired at once ; the bull raised 
his head, looked round with fiery eyes in search of the places 
whence he had been assailed, and then dashed over the rocks into 
the plain, where he tore about furiously, roaring awfully. The 
hunters affirmed that he had been wounded,_ but that, intimidated 
by the appearance of the caravan, he had not ventured to turn upon 
his assailants. 

Wild mules are also very numerous in Hither Tartary. After 
we had passed the Mourou'i-Oussou w^aw some almost every day. 
This animal, which our naturalists call cheral h&mione, a horse 
half-ass, is of the size of an ordinary mule ; but its form is finer 
and its movements more graceful and active ; its hair, red on the 
back, grows lighter and lighter down to the belly, where it is almost 
white. The head, large and ugly, is wholly at variance with the 
elegance of its body ; when in slow motion, it carries its head erect, 
and its long ears extended ; when it gallojis, it turns its head to the 
■wind, and raises its tail, which exactly resembles that of the ordi¬ 
nary mule ; its neigh is ringing, clear, and sonordtis, and its speed 
so great that i^o Thibetian or Tart«‘ horseman can overtake it. 
I'he mode of taking it, is to post oneself in ambush near tlie places 
that lead to the springs wWe they drifik, and to shoot it with 
arrows or bullets: the flesh is excellent, and the skins are con¬ 
verted into boots. The h^miones are jiroductive, and their young, 
from generation to generation, are always of the same species. 
They have never been tamed to domestic purposes. We beard of 
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jndividuftls having been taken quite young, and brought up with 
other foals ; hut it has always been found impracticable to mount 
them or to get them to carry any burden. With the first oppor¬ 
tunity, they run away, and resume their wild state. It did not, 
however, appear to us that they were so extremely fierce as they 
were represented: we have seen them frolicking about with the 
horses of our caravan, when pasturing; and it was only on the 
approach of man, whom they see and scent at a great distance, 
that they took to flight. The lynx, the chamois, the rein-deer, 
and the wild goat abound in Hither Tartary. 
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Some days after the passage of the Mouroui-Oussou, the cara¬ 
van began to break up ; those who had camels, went on a-heod, 
refusing to be any longer delayed by the slow progress of the long¬ 
haired oxen. Besides, the nature of the country no longer per¬ 
mitted so larg^ a body to encamp on one spot. The pasturages 
became so scarce and meagre, that the animals of the caravan could 
not travel all together, without the danger of starving all together. 
We joined the camel party, and soon left behind us the long-haired 
oxen. The camel party itself was before long fain to subdivide; 
and the grand unity once broken, there were formed a nuilbw of 
petty caravans, wlftch did not always concur, either as to the place 
of encampment «r the hour of departure. 
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Wo were imperceptibly attaining the highest point of Upper 
Asia, when a terrible north wind, which lasted fifteen days, com¬ 
bined with the fearful severity of the temperature, menaced us 
with destruction. The weather was still clear ; but the cold was 
so intense that even at raid-day we scarcely felt the inttuence of 
the sun’s rays, and then we had the utmost difficulty in standing 
against the wind. During the rest of the day, and more es¬ 
pecially during the night, we were under constant apprehension of 
dying with cold. Everybody’s face and hands were regularly 
ploughed up. To give something like an idea of this cold, the 
reality of which, however, can never be appreciated, except by those 
who have felt it, it may suffice to mention a circumstance which 
seemed to us rather striking. Every morning, before proceediug 
on our journey, we ate a meal, and then we did not eat again until 
the evening, after we had encamped. As tsamba is not a very 
toothsome affair, we could not get down, at a time, as much as 
was required for our nourishment during the day ; so we used to 
make three or four balls of it, with our tea, and keep these in 
reserve, to be eaten, from time to time, on our road. The hot paste 
was wrapped in a piece of hot linen, and then deposited m our 
breast. Over it, were all our clothes ; to wit, a thick robe of sheep¬ 
skin, then a lamb-skm jacket, then a short fox-skin cloak, and then 
a great wool overall ; now, upon every one of the fifteen days in 
question, bur tsamba cakes were always frozen. When wo took them 
out, they were merely so many balls of ice, which, notwithstanding, 
we were fain to devour, at the risk of breaking our teeth, in older 
to avoid the greater risk of starvation. 

The animals, overcome with fatiguc^and privation, had infinite 
difficulty in at all resisting the intensify, of the cold. The mules 
and horses, being less vigorous than the camels and long-haired 
oxen, required especial attention. We were obliged to pack them in 
great pieces of carpet, carefully fastened round the body, the head 
being enveloped in rolls of camel’s hair. Under any other circum¬ 
stances this singular costume would have excited our hilarity, but 
just then, we were in no laughing ihood. Despite all these pre¬ 
cautions, the animals ot the caravan were decimated by death. 

The numerous rivers that we had to pass upon the ice were 
another source of inconceivable misery and fatigue. Camels are 
so awkward and their walk is so uncouth and heavy, that in 
order to facilitate their passage, we were compelled to make a 
path for them across each river, either by strewing sand and 
dust, or by breaking the first coat of ice with our hatchets. 
After this, we had to take the brutes, one by one, and guide 
them carefully over the path thus traced out; if they had the 
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ill-Uiclc to stumble or slip, it was all over with them ; down 
they threw themselves on the ice, and it was only with the utmost 
labour they could be got up again. We had first to take off their 
baggage, then to drag them with ropes to the bank, and then to 
stretcli a carpet on which they might be induced to rise ; some¬ 
times all this labour was lost; you might beat the obstinate animals, 
jiull them, kick them; not an effort would they make to get on 
their legs ; in such cases, tlie only course was to leave them where 
they lay, for it was clearly impossible to wait, in those hideous 
localities, until the pig-headed brute chose to rise. 

All these combined miseries ended in casting the poor travellers 
•into a depression bordering on despair. To the mortality of the 
animals, was now added that of the men, who, hopelessly seiiied 
upon by the cold, were abandoned, yet living, on the road. One 
day, when the exhaustion of our animals had compelled us to relax 
our maich, so that wo were somewhat behind the main body, we 
perceived a traveller sitting on a great stone, his head bent forward 
on his chest, his arms pressed against his sides, and his whole 
frame motionless as a statue. We calleil to him several times, 
but he made no reply, and did not even indicate, by the slightest 
movement, that he heard us. “ llow absuid,” said wo to each 
other, “ for a man to loiter in this way in such dreadful weather. 
The wretched fellow will assuredly die of cold.” We called to him 
once more, but ho remained silent and motionless as before. We 
dismounted, went up to him, and recognised in him a young 
Mongol Lama, who had often paid us a visit in our tent. Ills 
fiice was exactly like wax, and his eyes, half-opened, had a 
glassy appearance ; icicles hung Irom his nostrils and from 
the corners of his moutl% We spoke to him, but obtained no 
answer ; and for a moment we thought him dead. Presently, 
however, he opened his eyes, and fixeil them upon us with 
a hoirible expression of stupefaction ; the poor creature was 
frozen, and we comprehended at once that ho had been aban¬ 
doned by his companions. It seemed to us so frightful to leave a 
man to die, without making an effort to save him, that w'e did 
not hesitate to take him with us. Wo took him from the stone on 
which he had been placed, enveloped him in a wrapper, seated him 
upon Samdadchiemba’s little mule, and thus brought him to the 
encampment. When we had set up our tent, we went to visit the 
companions of this poor young man. Upon our informing them 
what we had done, they prostrated themselves in token of thanks, 
and said that we were people of excellent hearts, but that we had 
given ourselves much labour in vain, for that the case was beyond 
cure. “ lie is frozen,” said they, ” and nothing can prevent the 
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cold from getting to hia heart.” We ourselvea did not participate 
in this despairing view of the case, and we returned to our tent, 
accompanied by one of the patient’s companions, to see what further 
could be done. When we reached our temporary lioine, the young 
Lama was dead. 

More than forty men of the caravan were abandoned still living, 
in the desert, without the slightest possibility of our aiding tlieni. 
They were carried on hor.seback and on camclback so long as any 
hope remained, but when they could no longer eat, or s]ieak. or hold 
themselves up, they were left on the way-side. The general body 
of the caravan could not stay to nurse them, in a barren desert, 
where theie was houily danger of wild beasts, of robbers, 
and, worse than all, of a deficiency of food. Yet, it was a fearful 
spectacle to see these dying men abandoned on the road ! As a 
last token ot sympathy, we jdaeed beside each, a wooden cup and 
a small bag of barleymeal, and then the caravan mouinfully pro¬ 
ceeded on Its way. As soon as the last straggler had passed on, 
the crows and vultures that incessantly hovered above the caravan, 
would pounce down upon the unhappy creatures who retained just 
enough ol life to feel themselves torn and mangled by these buds of 
prey. 

The north wind greatly aggravated M. Gabet’s mahld 3 ^ From 
day to day his condition grew more alarming. Ilis extieme weak¬ 
ness would not permit him to walk, and being thus precluded from 
wanning himself by means of a little exerci-e. Ins feet, hands, and 
face were com|iletely fiozen ; his lips became livid, and Ins eyes 
almost extinct; by-and by he was not able to supiiort himself on 
hoiseback. Our only remedy was to wrap him in blankets, to 
pack him upon a camel, and to leave rest to the mercilul good¬ 
ness ot Divine Providence. 

One day, as we were following the sinuosities of a valley, our 
hearts ojipressed with sad thoughts, all of a sudden we perceived 
two hor.iemen make their appearance on the lidgeof an adjacent 
hill. At this time, we were tiavcllingin the company of a small 
party of Thibetian merchants, who, like ourselves, had allowed the 
main body of the caravan to precede them, in order to save their 
camels the fatigue of a too burned march. “ Tsong-Kaba,” 
cried the Thibetians, ‘‘see, there are horsemen yonder, yet we are 
in the desert, and every one knows that there are not even shepherds 
in this locality.” They had scarcely uttered these words, when a 
number of other liorsenien appeared at different points on the hills, 
and, to our extreme alarm, dashed down towards us at a gallop. 
What could these horsemen be doing in so barren a region ? What 
could they want with us ? The case was clear; we had fallen into 
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the hands of thieves. Their appearance, as they approached, wa« 
anything but rejissnring : a carbine .s’ung at the saddle bow, two 
long sabres in the girdle, thick black hair falling in disoi-der over 
the shoulder.s, glaring eyes, and a wolf’s skin stuck on the head by 
way of cap ; such was the portrait of each of the gentlemen who 
now favoured us with their company. There were twenty-seven of 
them, wliile we numbered only eighteen, of which eighteen all were 
by no means practised warriors. However, both armies alighted, 
and a valorous Thibetian of our party advanced to parley with the 
chief of the brigands, who was distinguished from liis men by two 
red pennants which floated from his saddle back. After along and 
somewhat animated conversation; “Who is that man?” asked 
the chief of the Kolo, pointing to M. Gabet, who, fastened upon 
bis camel, was the only person who bad not alighted. “ He is a 
Grand Lama of the we.stern sky,” replied the Thibetian merchant; 
“the power of his prayers is infinite.” The Kolo raised his 
clasped hands to his foiehead, in token of respect, and looked at 
M. Gabet, who, with his fiozen face, and his singular envelope of 
. many-coloured wrappers, was by no means unlike those alarming 
idols that wc see in jiagan temples. After contemplating for awhile 
the famous Lama of the westein sky, tlie biigand addressed some 
further words, in an under tone, to the Thibetian merchant; then, 
making a sign to his companions, they all jumped into their 
saddles, set off at a gallop, and soon disopjieaied behind the 
mountains. “ Do not let us go any further to-day,” said the Th>- 
betian merchant; “ but set up our tents where we are ; the Kolo are 
robbers, but they havo lofty and generous souls ; when they see 
that we place ourselves vMthout fear in their hands, they will not 
attack 03. Besides,” addwl he, “ I believe they hold in much awe 
the power of the Lamas of the wi'stem sky.” Wo adopted the 
counsel of the Thibetian merchants, and proceeded to encamp. 

The tents were scarcely set up, when the Kolo reappeared on 
the crest of the mountain, and once more galloped down upon us 
with their habitual impetuosity. The chief alone entered the 
encampment, his men awaiting him at a short di.stance outside. 
The Kolo addressed the Thibetian who had pi-evioujly conversed 
with him. “ I havo come,” said he, “ for an explanation of a 
point that I don’t at all understand. You know that we are en¬ 
camped on the other side of the mountain, yet you venture to set 
up your tents here, close by us. How many men, then, have you 
in your company ?” “ We are only eighteen ; you, I believe, are 

twenty-seven in number ; but brave men never run away.” “ You’ll 
fight, then?” “If there were not several invalids amongst us, I 
would answer. Yes ; for I have already shown the Kolo that I am 
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not afraid of them.” “ Have you fought with the Kolo ? When 
was it ? What’s your name ?” “ It’s five years ago, at the afiair 
of the Tchanak-Kampo, and here’s a little reminiscence of it;” 
and, throwing back the sleeve of his right arm, he showed the 
cicatrice of a great sabre cut. The brigand laughed, and again 
requested his interlocutor’s name. “ I am called Rala-Tchembe,” 
said the merchant: ‘‘you ought to know the name.” “ Yes, all 
the Kolos know it; it is the name of a brave man.” So saying, 
he dismounted, and taking a sabre from his girdle, presented it to 
the Thibetian. ‘‘Here,” said he, “accept this sabre; ’tis the 
best I have ; we have fbught one another before ; in future, when 
we meet, it shall be as brothers.” The Thibetian received the 
brigand’s present, and gave him, in return, a handsome bow and 
quiver which he had bought at Peking. 

The Kolo, who had remained outside the camp, upon seeing 
their chief fraternize with the chief of the caravan, dismounted, 
fastened their horses to each other, two and two, by the bridles, 
and oame to drink a friendly cup of tea with the travellers, who 
now, at length, began to breathe freely. All these brigands were 
extremely affable, and they asked us various questions about the 
Tartar-Khalkhas, whom, they said, they were particularly anxious 
to see, by reason that, in the preceding year, these warriors had 
killed three of their companions, whom they were eager to avenge. 
We had a little chat about politics too. The brigands affirmed 
that they were warm friends of the Tale-Lama, and irreconcilable 
enemies to the Emperor of China ; on which account they seldom 
failed to pillage the embassy, on its way to Peking, because the 
Emperor was unworthy to receive g'lft^^rom the Tale-Lama, but 
that they ordinarily respected it on its vetum, because it was alto¬ 
gether fitting that the Emperor should send gifts to the Tale-Lama- 
After having done honour to the tea and tsamba of the caravan, 
the brigands wished us a good journey, and returned to their own 
encampment. All these, fraternal manifestations did not prevent 
our sleeping with one eye open ; our repose, however, was not dis¬ 
turbed, and in the morning we resumed our way in peace. Of the 
many thousands of pilgrims who have performed the journey to 
Lha-Ssa, there are very fsw who can boast of having had'so close 
a^view of the robbers, at so small a cost. 

We had escaped one great danger ; but another awaited us, 
were informed, far more formidable in its character, though di|r 
ferent in kind. We were beginning to ascend the vast chain of the. 
Tant-La ndQuntalns, on the plateau of which, our travellhjgriSbm-, 
panions assured us, the invalids would die, and those who .were now, 
well would become invalids, with hut a small cbanife of living,. 
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The death of M. Gabet waa considered quite a matter of certainty. 
After six days laborious ascent of several mountains, placed am- 
phitheatrically, one above another, we at length reached the famous 
plateau, the most elevated point, perhaps, on the earth’s surface. 
The snow there appeared an incrustation, an ordinary portion of 
the soil. It cracked beneath our feet, but the feet left scarcely any 
impression upon it. The entire vegetation consisted of an occa¬ 
sional tuft of a low, sharp-pointed, smooth grass, ligneous within, 
and as hard as iron, but not brittle; so that it might very well be 
converted into mattress needles. The animals were, however, so 
famishing, that they were fain to attack even this atrocious forage, 
which absolutely cracked between their teeth, and could be realized 
at all only by vigorous efforts and at the cost of infinite lip 
bleeding. 

From the brow of this magnificent plateau, we could see below 
us the peaks and needles of numerous ridges, the ramifications of 
which were lost in the horizon. We had never witnessed anything 
at all comparable with this grand, this gigantic spectacle. During 
the twelve days that we were journeying along the heights of 
Tant-La, we enjoyed fine weather ; the air was calm, and it pleased 
God to bless us each day with a warm, genial sunshine, that 
materially modified the ordinary coldness of the atmosphere. 
Still the air, excessively rarified at that enormous altitude, was 
very piercing, and monstrous eagles, which followed the track ot 
the caravan, were daily provided with a number of dead bodies. 
The small caravan of the French mission itself paid its tribute to 
death; but, happily, that tribute was only in the shape of our 
little black mule, which w^bandoned at once with regret and with 
resignation. The dismal prophecy that had been announced with 
reference to M. Gabet was falsified. The mountains, which were 
to have been fatal to him, proved, on the contrary, highly favour¬ 
able, restoring to him, by degrees, health and strength. This 
blessing, almost unexpected by us, even at the hands of the God 
of Mercy, made us forget all our past miseries. We resumed all 
our courage, and firmly entertained the hope that the Almighty 
wonld permit us to accomplish our journey. 

The descent of Tant-La, though long in duration, was rapid in 
itself. Throughout four whole days, we were going down, as it 
seemed, a gigantic staircase, each step of which consisted of a 
mountain. At the bottom, we found some hot springs, of an ex¬ 
tremely magnificent description. Amongst huge rocks, you see a 
greaf huhiber of reservoirs, hollowed out by the hand of nature, in 
which; ^e water boils and bubbles, as in a vast cauldron over A 
parte' fire. ^Sometimes the active fluid escapes through the fissweo 
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of the roclcF, and leaps, in all directions, by a thousand capticious 
jets. Every tiow and then the ebullition, in particular reservoirs, 
grows so furious, that tall columns of water rise into the air, as 
though impelled by some tremendous pumping machinery. Above 
these springs, thick vapours, collecting in the air, condense into 
white clouds. The water is sulfihureous. After bubbling and 
dashing about in its huge granite reservoirs, it boils over, and 
quitting the rocks, which had .seemed to wish to keep it captive, 
pours down by various currents into a small valley below, where it 
forms a large stream flowing over a bed of flints, yellow as gold. 
These boiling waters do not long preserve their fluidity. The ex¬ 
treme rigour of the atmosphere cools them so rapidly, that within 
a mile and a half from its source, the stream they have thus 
formed is almost frozen through. These hotsprings are of frequent 
occurrence in the mountains of Thibet, and the Ijama physician.^, 
who attribute to them considerable niedicinal virtue, constantly 
prescribe their use, both internally and externally. 

From the Taut La mountains to Lha-Ssa, the ground con¬ 
stantly declines. As you descend, the intensity of the cold dimi¬ 
nishes, and the earth becomes clothed with more vigorous and more 
varied vegetation. One evening, we encamped in a large plain, 
where the pasturage whs marvellously abundant, and as our cattle 
had been for some time past on very short commons indeed, we 
determined to give them the full benefit of the present opportunity, 
and to remain where we were for two days. 

Next moi ning, as we were quietly preparing our tea, we per¬ 
ceived in the distance a troop of horsemen galloping towards our 
encampment at full spe^d. The sight seeded to freeze the very blood 
in our veins ; we stood for a moment peVfectly petrified. After the 
first moment of stupor, we rushed out of our tent, and ran to Rala- 
Tcliemb4. "The Koio! the Kolo!” cried we; “here’s a great 
body of Kolo advancing against us.” The Thibetian merchants, 
who were boding their tea and mixing their tsamba, laughed at our 
alarm, and told us to sit down quite at our ease. “ Take breakfast 
with us,” said they; ‘‘there are no Kolo to fear here; the horse¬ 
men you see yonder are friends. We are now entering upon an in¬ 
habited country ; behind the hill there, to the right, are a number 
of black tents, and the horsemen, whom you take to be Kolo, are 
shepherds ’’ These words restored our equanimity, and with our 
equanimity returned our appetite, so that we wwe very happy to 
accept the invitation to breakfast with which we had hem favoured. 
We had scarcely taken up a cup of buttered tea before the horse¬ 
men made their apitearance at the door of the tent. So far from 
beiag brigands, they were worthy fellows who came to sell us butter 
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and fresh meat; their saddles were regular butchers’ stalls hung 
with joints of mutton and venison, which rested on the sides of 
tlieir horses. We purchased eight legs of mutton, which, being 
frozen, were easily su^ceptible of transport. They cost us an old 
])air of Peking boots, a Peking steel, and tlie saddle of our defunct 
mule, which luckily could also boast of Peking origin. Every¬ 
thing coming from Peking is highly prized by the Thibetians, 
more especially by that portion of the population whicli has not 
advanced beyond the pastoral and nomadic hie. The merchants 
who accompany the caravan take care, accordingly, to label every 
package “Goods from Peking.’’ Snuif is especially an object of 
earnest comjietition among the Thibetians. All the shepherds 
asked us whether we had not snuff from Peking. M. Hue, who 
was the only snuff-taker of our party, had formerly possessed a 
quantity of the precious commodity, but it had all departed, and 
for the last eight days he had been reduced to the necessity of 
filling his gnttff-box and his nose with a frightful mixture of dust 
and ashes. Those who are devotees of snuff, will at once compre¬ 
hend all the horrors to poor M. Hue of this deplorable position. 

Condemned for tlie last two months to live upon barley-meal, 
moistened with tea, the mere sight of our legs of mutton seemed to 
fortify our stomachs and invigorate our emaciated limbs. The re¬ 
mainder of the day was occupied in culinary preparations. By way 
of condiment and s^a^omllg, we had only a little gallic, and that 
little so frozen and diied, that it was almost impelceptible in its 
shell. We peeled, however, all we had, and stuck it iino two legs 
of mutton, which we set to boil in our great cauldron. The argols, 
which abounded in tins Uessed plain, supplied ample materials for 
cooking our inestimuljltSkupper. The sun was just setting, and 
Samdadchiemba, who had been inspecting one of the legs of 
mutton with his thumb-nail, had triumphantly announced that the 
mutton was boiled to a bubble, when wo heard in all directions, 
the disastrous cry, “Fire! fire!’’ (Mi yonmi yon!) Atone 
bound we were outside our tent, where we found that the flame, 
which had caught some dry grass, in the interior of the encamp¬ 
ment, and menaced to assail also our linen tents, was spreading 
about, in all directions, with fearful rapidity. All the travellers, 
armed with their felt carpets, were endeavouring to stifle the flame, 
or at all events to keeji it from reaching tlie tents, and m this latter 
effort they were quite successful. The fire, repulsed on all sides, 
forced an issue from the encampment, and rushed out into the 
desert, where, driven by the wind, it spread over the pasturages, 
which it devoured as it went. We thought, however, that we had 
nothing further to fear ; bat the cry, “ Save the camels I save the 
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camels! ” at once reminded us how littlejve knew ot ^ conjagr*^ 
♦'ah in the desert. We 'SOon perceive(^*that the camels stolidly 

A Tt wfts to no purpose we pushed ajia peat tne siupiu 

. ~u.rh".;.iSy ki,; b. 1 . 1 .™ they•‘O.jy -S; 
ticX gaping at us with an air that seem^ to ask 
we £1^00^ and interrupt them at their meals We r^ ly 
as if we could have killed the impracticable beasts. The 
Burned so rapidly the grass it encountered, that it soon assailed the 
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not a bristle remained on its entire body ; the whole system of hair 
was burned down to the skin, and the skin itself was terribly 
charred. 

The extent of pasturage consumed by the flame might be about 
a mile and a quarter long by three quarters of a mile broad. The 
Thibetians were in ecstaoies at their good fortune in having the 
progress of conflagration so soon stayed, and we fully participated 
in their joy, when we learned the full extent of the evil with which 
we had been menaced. We were informed that if the fire had con¬ 
tinued much longer it would have reached the black tents, in which 
case the shepherds would J|ave pursued and infallibly massacred 
us. Nothing can equal the fury of these poor childi-en of the desert 
when they find the pastures, which are their only resource, reduced 
to ashes, no matter whether by malice or by mischance. It is much 
the same thing to them as destroying their herds. 

When we resumed our journey the broiled camel was not yet 
dead, but it was altogether incapable of service; the three others 
were fain to yield to circumstances, and to share among them the 
portion of baggage which their unlucky travelling companion had 
hitherto home. However, the burdens of all of them h^ very ma¬ 
terially diminished in weight since our departure from Koukou- 
Noor; our sacks of meal had become little better than sacks of 
emptiness; so tliat, after descending the Tant-La mountains we had 
been compelled to put ourselves upon an allowance of two cups of 
tsamba per man, per diem. Betorq our departure we had made a 
fair calculation of our reasonable wants, in protpectu ; but no such 
calculation could cover tire waste committed upon our provender 
by our two cameleers ; by^e one through indifference and stupidity, 
by the other through maHK and knavery. 

Fortunately we were now approaching a largo Thibetian ’sta¬ 
tion, where we should find the means of renewing our stores. 

After following, for several days, a long series of valleys, 
where we saw, from time to time, black tents and great herds of 
yaks, we at last encamped beside a large Thibetian village. It 
stands on the banks of the river Na-Ptchu, indicated on M. An- 
driveau-Goujon’s map, by the Mongol name of Khara-Oussou, both 
denominations equally signifying black waters. The viMage of 
Na-Ptchu is the first Thibetian station of any importance that 
you pass on this route to Lha-Ssa. The village consists of mud- 
houses and a number of black tents. The inhabitants do not culti- 
vate the ground. Although they always live on the same spot, 
they are shepherds like the nomadic tribes, and occupy themselvea 
solely with the breeding of cattle. We were informed that at some 
very remote period, a king of Koukou-Noor made war upon tltt 
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Thibetians, and having subjugated them to a large extent, gave 
the district of Na-Ptchu to the soldieis wlioiii he had brought with 
him. Though these Tartars are now fused with the Thibctiana, one 
may still observe among the black tents, a certain number ot Mongol 
huts. This event may also servo to explain the origin of a number 
of Mongol expressions which are used in the countiy, having passed 
within the domain of the Thibetian idiom. 

The caravans which repair to Lha-Ssa, are necessitated to 
remain several days at Na-Ptehii, in order to airange a fresh sys¬ 
tem of conveyance ; for the difficult'es of an awfully rocky road 
do not permit camels to proceed further. Our first business, there- 
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fore, was to sell our animals; but they were so wretchedly worn 
that no one would look at them. Atlast, asoitof veterinary surgeon, 
who, doubtless, had some recipe for restoring their strength and ap¬ 
pearances, made us an offer, and we sold linn the three for fifteen 
ounces of silver, throwuig in the grilled one into the bargain. These 
fifteen ounces of silver just sufficed to pay the lure of six long¬ 
haired oxen, to carry our baggage to Lha-Ssa. 

A second operation was to discharge the Lama of the Ratcbico 
mountains. After having settled with bun on very liberal terms, 
we told him that if he proposed to visit Lha-Ssa, he must 
find some other companions, lor that he might consider hims^ 
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wholly freed from the engagements which he had conti acted with 
U8 ; and so, at last, we got rid of this rascal, whose misconduct 
had lully doubled the trouble and misery that we had experienced 
on the way in his company. 

Our conscience imposes upon us the duty of here warning per¬ 
sons whom any circumstances may lead to ^a rtchu, to be care¬ 
fully on their guard there against thieves. 'I’he inhabitants ot 
this Thibetian village are remarkable for their peculations, robbing 
every Mongol or other caravan that conies to the place, in the most 
shameful manner. At night, they cieej. into the travellers’ tents, 
and cai ry off whatever they can lay hands upon ; and m broad day 
itself they exercise their deplorable ingenuity in tins line, with a 
coolness, a presence ot mind, and an ability which might arouse 
envy ill the most distinguished Farisian thieves. 

After having laid in a sup[ily of butter, tsaiiiba, and legs ot 
mutton, wc piocecded on our way to Lba-Ssa, from which wo were 
now only distant fifteen days’ niarcli. Our travelling companions 
weie some MoniioU ot tlie kingdom of Khiirtchin, who were re- 
pairiiK-- 111 pihMimage to Moube-Deliot (the h’teriial Sanctuary) as 
. the Tai tars call Llia-Ssa, and who had with them their Grand 
Ghaberon; that is to sav, a Living Buddha, the supciiorot their 
Lamasery. Tins Clialieion was a young man of cigbteen whose 
manners were agreeable and gentlemanly, and wbo^etace, full of in¬ 
genuous candour, contrasted smgubuly with tbo part wiiicli ho was 
consttaiiied habitually to enact. At the age of five he had been 
declared Buddha and Grand Lama ot the Buddhists ot Kbart- 
chin, and be was now about to pass a few years m one of the 
Grand Lamaseries ot LliivSsa, in tlie study of prayers and of the 
other knowledge betittiiig%s dignity. A hiotlier ot the King of 
Khaitchmandseveial Lamas ot quality were in attendance to escort 
and wait upon liirn The title of Living Buddha seemed to be a 
dead weight upon this poor young man. It was quite iiianit^t 
that be would very much have liked to laugh and chat and frolic 
about at his ease ; and that, en route, it would have been far more 
agreeable to him to have dashed about on his hoi so, whither e 
fancied, than to ride, as he did, solemnly between two horsemen, 
who, out of their extreme respect, never once quitted Ins siaes. 
Again, when they had reached an encampment, instead ot 
maining eternally squatted on cushions, m a corner ot his tent, 
apoing the idols in the Lamasery, he would have liked to have 
rambled about the desert, taking part in tlie occupations of 
nomadic hie; but he was permitted to do nothing of the sort. 
His business was to be Buddha, and to concern himself m no 
degree with matters which appertained tomere mortab. 
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The young Chaberon derived no small pleasure from an oc¬ 
casional chat in our tent; tb«e, at all events, he was able to lay 
aside, for a time, his ofBcial divinity, and to belong to mankind. 
He heard with great interest what we told him about the men and 
things of Europe; and questioned us, with much ingenuity, re¬ 
specting our rdigion, which evidently appeared to him a very fine 
one. When we asked him, whether it would not be better to be a 
worshipper of Jehovah than a Chaberon, he replied that he could 
not say. He did not at all like us to interrogate him respecting 
his anterior life, and his continual incarnations ; he would blush 
when any such questions were put to him, and would always put 
an end to the conversation by saying that the subject was painful to 
him. The simple fact was that the poor lad found himself involved 
in a sort of religious labyrinth, the meanderings of which were 
perfectly unknown to him. 

The road which Igads from Na-Ptchu to Lba-Ssa is, in gene¬ 
ral, rocky and very laborious, and when it attains the chain of the 
Koiran mountains it becomes fatiguing in the highest degree. 
Yet, as you advance, your heart grows lighter and Kghter, at 
finding yourself in a more and more populous country. Tlie black 
tents that speckle the background of the landscape, the numerous 
parties of pilgrims repairing to JJia-Ssa, the incite inscriptions 
engraved on the stones erected on each side of the way, the small 
caravans of long-tailed oxen that you meet at intervals—all this 
contributee tOTalleviate the fatigues of the journey. • 

When you come w4tfain a feu^ days’march of Lha-Ssa, the ex- 
dustvely nomadic characto of the Thibetians gradually disappears. 
Already, a few cultivated fields adorn desert; houses insensibly 
take the place of black tents. At l^gth, the shepherds vanish 
altogether, and you find yoursdf amidst an agricidtural people. 

On the fifteenth day after our departure from NacEtchu, we 
arrived-at Pampou, which, on account of its proximity to Lha-Ssa 
is regarded by the pilgrims as the vestibule of the holy city. Pam¬ 
pou, erroneously designated Panotou on the map, is a fine plain 
watered by a broad river, a portion of whose stream, distributed in 
canals, diffuses fertility all arcund. There is no village, properly 
so called ■; but you see, in all directions, large farm houses with 
handsome terraces in front, and beautifully white with lime-wash. 
Each is surrounded with tall trees, and surmounted with a little 
toyver,, in the form of a pigeon-house, whence float banners of 
various colours, covered with Thibetian inscriptions. After tro-' 
veiling for more than three months through hideous deserts, where- 
tbe only living creatures you meet are brigands and wild beastsi 
the plain of Pampou seemed to us the most delicious spot ia' 1^ ' 
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vorld.* Our long and painful journeying had so nearly reduced us 
to the savage state, that any thing in the shape of civilization 
Bttuck us as absolutely marvellous. We were in ecstaci^ with 
everything: a house, a'tree, a plough, a furrow in the ploughed 
field, the slightest object seemed to us worthy ot attention. Inat, 
however, which most forcibly impressed us, was the prtwigious 
elevation of the temperature which we remarked in this cultivate 
plain. Although it was now the end of January, the river and its 
canals were merely edged with a thin coat of ice, and scarcely any 

of the people wore furs. . . r 

At Painpou, our caravan had to undergo another traiistor- 
mation. Generally speaking, the long-haired oxen are here repl^ 
■hy donkies, small in size, but very robust, and accustom^ to 
carry baggage. The difiiculty of procming a sufficient number ot 
these donkies to convey the baggage ot the Khartchin-Lamas, 
dered it necessary for us to remain two days at Pampou. We 
availed ourselves .of the opportunity to arrange pur todet, as welt 
03 we could. Our hair and beards were so thick, our faces so 
blackened with the smoke of the tent, so ploughed up with the cold, 
ko worn, so deplorable, that, when we had liwe the means ot looking 
at ourselves in a glass, we were ready to weep with compassion at 
our melanclioly ap[.earance. Our costume was perfectly m umsou 


with our persons. 

The pei^le of Pampou are for the most part in very easy cir¬ 
cumstances, and they are always gay and froliesoiM accordingly. 
Every evening they assemble, in front of the different farms, 
where men, women, and chddien dance to the accompaniment of 
their own voices. On the termination of the bal chan^pitre, the 
farmer regales the eompanj|^itii a sort of ^p ^mk, wiA 

fermented barley, and which, with the addition of hops, would be 

' very like our beer. . ,, 

After a two days’ hunt through all the farms of the neighbour- 
' hood, the donkey-caravan was organized, and we went on o“rJtay. 
Between us and Lha-Ssa there was only a mountain but this 
mountain was, past contradiction, the most rugged and toiteorne 
that we had as yet encountered. The TlubeUans and 
ascend it with gieat unction, for it is understood amongst thm that 
whoever attains its summit, atteins, ipso facto, a remission ot afl ms 
or her sins. This is certain, at ^ events, th^t whoever attains 
the summit has undergone on his way a most severe penance: 
whether that penance is adequate to the remission ot sms, is 
another question altogether. We had departed at one o “ 
the morning, yet it was hot till ten in the forenoon that we reach^ 
tlvi, so beneficial summit. We were fain to walk nearly the whole. 
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distance, so impracticable is it to retain one’s seat on horseback 
along the i-ugged and rocky ])ath. 

The sun was nearly setting when, issuing from the last of the 
infinite sinuosities ot the mountain, we iouud ourselves in a vast 
plain, and saw on our right Lha-S»a, the famous wotropohs of the 
BudJhic world. The multitude of aged trees which surround the 
city with a verdant wall; the tall white bouses, with their Sat 
roofs and their towers ; the numerous temples with their gilt roofs, 
the Buddha-La, above which rises the ]mlace ot the Tale-t-ama— 
all these features communicate to Lha-Ssa a majestic and imposing 
aspect. 

At the entrance of the town, some Mongols with whom we had 
formed an acquaintance on the road, and who had preceded us by 
several days, met us, and invited us to accompany them to lodgings 
which they had been fiieiidly enougli to prepaie for us. It was 
now tlie 2!)th January, 184G ; and it was eigliteen months since 
we had paited from the Valley of Black Waters, j 
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After eighteen montha struggle with sufferings and obstacles of 
mtinite nuniher and variety, we were at lengtii at lived at the 
termination of our journey, though not at the close o oui miseri 
We had no longer, it is true, to fear death from famine or host 
this inhabited country ; but tnals and tribulations of a different 
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character were, no doubt, about to assail us, amidst the infidel 
populations, to whom we desired to preach Christ crucified for 
the salvation of mankind. Physical troubles over, we had now 
to undergo moral sufferings ; but we relied, as before, on the 
infinite goodness of the Lord to aid us in the fight,,trusting that 
He who had protected us in the desert against the inclemency of 
the seasons, would continue to us His divine assistance against the 
malice of man, in the very heart and capital of Buddhism. 

The morning after our arrival at Lha-Ssa, we engaged a 
Thibetian guide, and visited the various quarters of the city, in 
search of a lodging. The houses at Lha-Ssa are for the most part 
several stories high, terminating in a terrace slightly sloped, in 
order to carry off the water ; they are whitewashed all over, 
except the bordering round the doors and windows, which are 
painted red or yellow. The reformed Buddhists are so fond of 
these two colours, which are, so to speak, sacred in their eyes, that 
they especially name them Lamanesque colours. The people of 
Lha-Ssa are in the habit of painting their houses once a year, so 
that they are always perfectly clean, and seem, in fact, just built; 
but the interior is by no means in harmony with the fine outside. 
The rooms are dirty,, smoky, stinking, and encumbered with all 
sorts of utensile and furniture, thrown about in most disgusting con¬ 
fusion. In a word, the Thibetian habitations are literally whited 
sepulchres; a perfect picture of Buddhism and all other false 
religions, which carefully cover, with certain general truths and 
certain moral principles, the corruption and falsehood within 

After a long search, we select^ two rooms, in^ a large house, 
that contained in all fifty lodgers. Oy0 humble abode was at the 
top of the house, and to reach it we had to ascend twenty-six 
wooden stairs, without railing, and so steep and narrow that in 
order to prevent the disagreeable incident of breaking our necks, 
we always found it prudent to use our hands as well as our feet. 
Our suite of apartments consisted of one great square room and 
one small closet, which we honoured with the appellation of 
ctibinet. The larger room was Hgl^ted, north-east, by a narrow 
vyindow, provided with three thick wdoden bars, and above, by a 
small round skylight, which latter aperture served for a variety of 
purposes ; first it gave entrance to the light, the wind, flie rain, 
and the snow ; and secondly, it gave issue to the smoke from our 
fire. To protect themselves from the winter’s cold, the Thibetians 
pl^ in the centre of their rooms a small vessel of glazed earth, in 
wnioh they burn argols. As this combustible is extremely ad- • 
dieted to diffuse considerably more smoke than heat, those who 
desire to warm themselves, find it of infinite advantage to have * 
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hole in the ceiling, ■which enables them to light a fire without in¬ 
curring the risk of being stifled by the smoke. You do, indeed, 
undergo the small inconvenience of receiving, from time to time, a 
fall of snow, or rain, on your back; but those who have followed the 
nomadic life are not deterred by such trifles. The furniture of our 
larger apartment consisted ’Of two goat-skins spread on the floor, 
right and left of the fire dish ; of two saddles, our travelling tent, 
some old pairs of boots, two dilapidated trunks, three ragged robes, 
hanging from nails in the wall, our night things rolled together iu 
a bundle, and a supply of argols in the corner. We were thus 
placed at once on the full level of Thibetian civilization. The 
closet, in which stood a large brick stove, served us for kitchen and 
pantry, and there we installed Samdadchiemba, who, having re¬ 
signed his office of cameleer, now concentrated the functions of 
cook, steward, and groom. Our two white steeds were accom¬ 
modated in a corner of the court, where they reposed after their 
laborious but glorious campaign, until an opportunity should pre¬ 
sent itself of securing new masters ; at present the poor beasts 
were so thoroughly worn down, that we could not think of offering 
them for sale, until they had developed some little flesh between the 
bone and the skin. 

As soon as we were settled in our new abode, we occupied our¬ 
selves with inspecting the capital of Thibet, and its population. 
Lha-Ssa is not a large town, its circuit being at the utmost two 
leagues. It is not surrounded like the Chinese towns with ram¬ 
parts ; formerly, indebd, we were told it had walls, but these were 
entirely destro ij^ in a war which the Thibetians had to sustain 
against the InfflWSW Bou^. At present not a trace of wall re¬ 
mains. Around the suburl^ however, are a great number of gar¬ 
dens, the large trees in which form, for the town, a magnificent 
wall of verdure. The principal streets of Lha-Ssa are broad, well 
laid out, and tolerably clean, at least when it does not rain : but 
the suburbs are revoltingly filthy. The houses, as we have already 
stated, are in general large, lofty, and handsome; they are built 
some with stone, some with brick, and some with mud, but they are 
all so elaborately covered with lime-wash that you can distinguish 
externally no difference in the material. In one of the suburban 
districts there is a locality where the houses are built with the horns 
of oxen and sheep. These singular constructions are of extreme 
solidity and look very well. The horns of the oxen being smooth 
and white, and those of the sheep, on the contrary, rough and block, 
these various materials are susceptible of infinite combinations, and 
are arranged accordingly, in all sorts of fantastic de.s%n8; the 
interstices are filled up with mortar. These houses are the only. 
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buildings that are not lime-washed; the Thibetians having taste 
enough to leave the materials in their natural aspect, without 
seeking to improve upon their wild and fantastic beauty. It is 
superfluous to add, that the inhabitants of Lba-Ssa consume an 
immense quantity of beef and mutton; their horn-houses incontes¬ 
tably demonstrate the fact. 

The Buddhist temples are the most remarkable edifices in Lha- 
Ssa. We need not here desciibe them, for they all closely resemble 
tliose which we have already had occasion to pourtray. We will 
only remaik, therefore, that tlio temples of Lha-Ssa are larger, 
richer, and more profusely gdt than those of other towns. 

The palace of the Tal6-Lama merits, in every lespect, the 
celebrity which it enjoys throughout the world. North ot the town, 
at the distance of about a mile, there rises a rugged mountain, of 
slight elevation and of conical fonn, which, amid the plain, resembles 
an islet on the bosom of a lake. This mountain is entitled Buddhn- 
La (mountain of Buddha, divine mountain), and upon this grand 
pedestal, the work of nature, the adorers of the Tal6-Lama have 
raised the magnificent palace wherein their Living Divinity resides 
in the flesh. This palace is an aggregation of several temples, of 
various size and decoration ; that which occupies the centre is tour 
stones higti, and overlooks all the rest; it terminates in a dome, 
entirely covered with plates of gold, and surrounded with a peri¬ 
style, the columns of which are, in like manner, all covered with 
gold. It is here that the Tal6-Lama has set up his abode. Prom 
Uie summit of this lofty sanctuary be can contemplate, at the great 
solemnities, his innumerable adorers advancing alo^q thejplain or 
prostrate at the foot of the divine mounta-p. TiW'^’u'.idary palaces, 
grouped round the great temple, servers residences for numerous 
Lamas, of every order, whose continual occupation it is to serve and 
do honour to the Living Buddha. Two fine avenues of m«g- 
nificeat trees lead from Lha-Ssa to the Buddha-La, and there you 
always find crowds of foreign pilgrims, telling the beads of their long 
Buddhist chaplets, and Lamas of the court, attired in rich costume, 
and mounted on horses splendidly caparisoned. Around the 
Buddha^La there is constant motimi; but there is, at the same time, 
almost uniiitn-rupted silence, religious meditations appearing to 
ofiBupy all men’s minds. 

In the town itself the .aspect of the population is quite diderent; 
there all is excitement, and noise, and pushing, and competition, 
every single soul in the place being ardently occupied in the grand 
business of buying and selling. Cocuneree and devotion incessandy 
attracting to Lha-Ssa an infinite number of strangers, render the 
pkpe a rendezvous of all the Asiatic peoplea; so that the streets. 
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always crowded with pilgrims and traders, present a marvellous 
variety of physiognomies, costumes, and languages This immense 
multitude is for the most part ti ansitory ; the fixed population of 
Lha-8sa consists of Thibetians, Pebouns, Katchis, and Chinese. 

The Thibetians belong to the great family which we are accus¬ 
tomed to designate by the term Mongol race ; they liave black eyes, 
a thin beard, small, contracted eyes, high cheek-bones, pug noses, 
wide mouths, and thin lips ; the ordinary comjilexion is tawny, 
thougli, in the upper class, you find skins as white as those of 
Europeans. The Thibetians are ot the middle height; and com- 
hine, with the agility and suppleness of the Chinese, the force and 
vigour of the Tartars. Gymnastic exercises of all sorts and dancing 
are very popular with them, and their movements are cadenced 
and easy. As they walk about, they are always humming some 
psalm or popular song ; generosity and frankness enter largely 
into their character ; brave in war, they face death fearlessly ; 
tliey are as religious as the Tartars, but not so credulous. Cleanli¬ 
ness is of small estimation among them ; but this does not prevent 
them from being very fond of display and rich sumptuous clothing. 

The Thibetians do not shave the head, but let the hair flow over 
their shoulders, contenting themselves with clipping it, every now 
and then, with the scissors. The dandies ot Lha-Ssa, indeed, 
have of late years adopted the custom of braiding their hair in the 
Chinese fashion, decorating the tre.-ses with jewellery, precious 
stones, and coral. The ordinary head-dress is a blue cap, with a 
broad border of black velvet surmounted with a red tuft; on high 
days ainjj^hijMays, they wear a great red hat, in form not unlike 
the Basqw^yii^^ap, oi^ larger and decorated at the rim with 
long, thick fringe. A full^be fastened on the right side with four 
hooks, and gilded round the waist by a red sash, red or purple 
cloth boots, complete tlie simple, yet graceful costume of tlio 
Thibetian men. Suspended from the sash is a green taffeta bag, 
containing their inseparable wooden cups, and two small putses, of 
an oval form and richly embroidered, which contain nothing at all, 
being designed merely for ornament. 

The dress of the Thibetian womei) closely resembles that of the 
men ; the main difference is, that over the robe, they add a short 
many-coloured tunic, and that they'divide their hair into two 
braids, one hanging down each shoulder. The women of the 
humbler classes wear a small yellow cap, like the cap of liberty 
that was in fashion in France at the time of ouf first republic. 
The head decoration of the ladies is a graceful ciown composed ot 
pearls. The Thibetian women submit, in their toilet,' to a custom, 
or rather rule, doubtless quite unique, and altogether incredible to 
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those who have not actually witnessed its operation : before going 
out of doors, they always rub their faces ovei with a sort of black, 
glutinous varnish, not unlike currant jelly ; and the object being to 
render themselves as ugly and hideous as possible, they daub this 
disgusting composition over every feature, in such a manner as no 
longer to resemble human creatures. The origin of this monstrous 
practice was thus related to us: Nearly 200 years ago, the Nome- 
khan, a Lama king, who ruled over Hither Thibet, was a man of 
rigid and austere manners. At that period, the Thibetian women 
had no greater fancy for making themselves ugly than other 
women ; on the contrary, they were perfectly mad after all sorts of 
luxury and finery, whence arose fearful disorders, and Immorality 
that knew no bounds. The contagion,' by degrees, seized upon the 
holy family of the Lamas ; the Buddhist monasteries relaxed tlieir 
ancient and severe discipline, and were a prey to evils which menaced 
them with complete and rapid dissolution. In order to stay the 
progress of a libertinism which had become almost general, the 
Nomekhan published an edict, prohibiting women from appearing 
in public otherwise than with their faces bedaubed, in the manner 
we have described. Lofty, moral, and religious considerations 
were adduced in support of this strange law, and the refractory 
were menaced with the severest penalties, and above all, with the 
wrath of Buddha. There needed, assuredly, more than ordinary 
courage to publish such an edict as this ; but the most extraordin¬ 
ary circumstance of all is, that the women were perfectly resigned 
and obedient. Tradition has handed down not the least hint of 
any insurrection, or the slightest disturbance even, ^ ibe^ubject, 
and confoi-mably with the law, the wou»«n hs^^P^ddamed them¬ 
selves furiously and uglified theniselJWs fearfully, down to the 
present time. In fact, the thing has now come to be considered a 
point of 8ogma, an article of devotion; the women who daub them¬ 
selves most disgustingly being reputed the most pious. In the 
country places the edict is observed with scrupulous exactitude, and 
to the entire approbation of the censors; hut at Lha-Ssa, it is 
not unusual to meet in the streets women, who, setting law and 
decency at defiance, actually«have the impudence to show them¬ 
selves in public with their faces unvarnished, and such as nature 
made them. Those, however, who permit themselves this license, 
are in very ill odour, and always take bare to get out of the way of 
the police. 

It is said that the edict of the Nomekhan lias been greatly pro- 
motive of the public morality. We are not in a position to affirm 
the contrary, with decision, hut we can affirm that the Thibetiana 
indeed from being exemplary in the matter of morality* 
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There is lamental)le licentiousness amongst them, and we are dis¬ 
posed to believe that ^ blackest and ugliest varnish is powerless 
to make corrupt people virtuous. Christianity can alone redeem 
the pagan nations from the shameful vices in which they wallow. 

At the same time, there is one circumstance which may induce 
us to believe that in Thibet there is less coiruption than in certain 
other pagan countries. The women there enjoy very great liberty. 
Instead of vegetating, prisoners in the depths of their houses, tiiey 
lead an active and laborious life. Besides fulfilling the various 
duties of the household, they concentrate in their own hands all 
the petty trade of the country, whether as hawkers, as stall-keepers 
in the streets, or in shops. In the rural districts, it is the women 
who perform most of the labours of agriculture. 

The men, though less laborious and less active than the women, 
are still far from passing their lives in idleness. They occupy 
themselves especially with spinning and weaving wool. The stuffs 
they manufacture, which are called poulou, are of a very close and 
solid fabric ; astouiolungly various in quality, from the coarse.st 
cloths to the finest possible Menno By a rule of leformed Budd¬ 
hism, every Lama must be attired in red poulou. The consumption 
of the article in Thibet itself is very large, and the caravans ex¬ 
port considerable quantities of it to .Noithern China and Tartary. 
The coarser poulou is cheap, but the superior qualities are ex¬ 
cessively dear. 

The pastile-sticks, so celebrated in China, under the name of 
Tsan-IIiang (perfumes of Thibet), are an article of leading com-* 
merce 'j^^.^Jkaj'eople of Lha-San, who manufacture them with the 
ash of vanli^JiPWwiiic mi.xed with musk and gold dust Of 
these various ingredients^hey elaborate a pink paste, which is 
then moulded into small cylindrical sticks, three or four feet long. 
These are burned in the Lamaseries, and before the idols which 
are worshipped in private houses. When these pastile-sticks are 
once lighted, they burn slowly, without intermission, until they 
are completely consumed, diffusing all around a perfume of the 
most exquisite sweetness. The Tliibetian merchants, who repair 
every year to Peking in the train of the embassy, export consider¬ 
able quantities of it, which they sell at an exoibitant price. The 
Northern Chinese manufacture pastile-sticks of their own, which 
they sell equally under the name of Tsan-IIiang ; but they will 
sustain no comparison with those which come from I’hibet. 

The Thibetians have no porcelain, but they rnannfacture pottery 
of all sorts in great perfection. As we have alreody^ observe^ their 
own breakfast, dinner, and tea service, consists simply and entirely 
of a wooden cup, which each person carries either in his hoBO||^|| 
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suspended from his girdle in an ornamental purse. These cups aie 
made of the roots of certain fine trees that grow on the mountains of 
Thibet. They are gi aceful inform, but simple and without any 
sort of decoration, other than a slight varnish which conceals 
neither their natural colour nor the veins of the wood. Through¬ 
out Thibet, eveiy one, from the poorest niendicaiit up to the Tale- 
Lama, takes his nnals out of a wooden cuji. T'he Thibetians, in¬ 
deed, make a distinction of their own, umntelligible to Euiopeans, 
between these cups, some of which are bought lor a few small coins, 
while others cost up to a hundred ounces of silver, or nearly 4'40. 
Ifp^e were asked what diHerenee we had di.-ceiiied between these 
various qualities of cups, we should rejily, most conscientiously, 
that they all appeared to us pretty neaily of the same value, and 
that with the best disposition in the woild to be convinced, we had 
utterly failed to perceive any distinction of moment between them. 
The first-quality cups, however, according to the Thibetians, have 
the property of neutralizing poisons. 

Some days after our ainval at Lha-Ssa, desirous of renewihg 
our meal-service, which had become somewhat worn, we went into 
a cup-shop. A Thibetian dame, her lacs elaborately vainished 
with black, sat behind the counter. The lady, judging from our 
exotic appearance, jirobably, that we weie jiert-onages of distinction, 
opened a drawer and took out two small boxes, aitistically executed, 
each of which contained a cup, thrice enveloped m soft paper, 
^fter examining the goods with a cei tain degree of susjiense, we 
asked the jirice : “ Tchik-la, gatse resi ? ” (flow much a-piece ?) 
“ Excellency, fifty ounces of silver each.” The w^‘k-.<iv«'B upon 
us like a thunder-clap, that filled our »>*''s vrfffPtt^y^TMng noise, 
and our eyes with a conviction that tlfe shop was turning round. 
Our entire fortune would scarcely have purchased lour of these 
wooden cups. Upon coming soinewhat to ourselves, we respect¬ 
fully restored the two precious bowls to their rcsjicctive boxes, and 
passed in review the nutiieious collection that wa^ unceicmoniously, 
displayed on the shelves of the shop. “ And these, how much are 
they each?” “Excellency, two for an ounce of silver.” We 
forthwith disbursed the ounce of silver, and carried off, in triumph, 
the two wooden cups, which appeared to us precisely the same as 
those for which we had been asked £20 a-piece. On our leturn 
home, the master of the house, to whom we showed our purchase, 
gratified us with the information, that for an ounce of silver we 
ought to have had at least four such cups as the two we had received. 

Poulou, pastile-sticks, and wooden-cups, are the three principal 
branches of industry which the Thibetians successfully piosecute. 
Thl^ other manufacture^ are so poor and coaise as to be unworthy 
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of nnVlCrr?j>auanLion. Their affricultur.'vl productions scarcely 
merit notf^'xliiDet d^ost entirely covered with mountains, or 
cutup with impetuous torrents, atfords to its population veiy little 
cultivable space. It is only in the valleys tliat anytliino like a 
harvest can be expected. The Thibetinns cultivate httle wheat, 
and still less rice. The chief production is T,sine-Kou, or black 
barley, of which is made the tsamba, that basis of the aliment of 
the entire Thibttian population, rich and poor. The town ot Lha- 
Ssa itself is abundantly supidied with sheep, horses, and oxen. 
There is excellent fi.sh. also, sold there, and pork, of most exquisite 
flavour ; but for the most part so dear as to be quite out ot the 
reach of the humbler classes. In fact, the Thibetians, as a rule, 
live very poorly. Their ordinary repast is buttered tea and tsamba, 
mixed coarsely together with the finger. Tlie richest people ol^ 
serve the same diet; it is quite pitiable to see them swallowing such 
miserable provender out of cups, some of which have cost ^0. 
Meat, whep eaten at all, is not eaten with the ordinary rcpast^but 
apart, as a luxurious specialty, in the same way that elsewsere 
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peoplecat costly fruit, or extra fine pastry, on these occasions. There 
are usually served up two plates, one with boiled meat, the other 
with raw meat, which the Thibelians devour with equal appetite, 
unassisled by any seasoning whatever. They have, however, wit 
enough not to eat without drinking. From time to time they fill 
their dear wooden cups with a sort of acid liquor, made of fer¬ 
mented barley, not at all disagreeable to the palate. 

Thibet, so poor in agricultural and manufacturing products, is 
rich, beyond all imagination, in metals. Gold and silver are col¬ 
lected there so readily, that the common shepherds have become 
acquainted with the art of purifying these precious metals. You 
olten see them, in the ravines, or in the hollows of the mountains, 
seated round a fire of argols, amusing themselves with purifying in 
a rude crucible the gold-dust they have found while tending their 
herds. The result of this abundance of the precious metals is, 
that specie is of low value, and that, consequently, goods always 
maintain a very high price. Tho monetary system of the Tliibetians 
consists entirely of silver coins, which are somewhat larger, but 
not so thick as our francs. On one side they bear inscriptions in 
Thibetian, Parsee, or Indian characters ; on the other, a crown 
composed of eight small, round flowers. To facilitate commerce, 
these coins are cut into pieces, the number of flowers remaining on 
each piece determining its value. The entire coin is called Tchan- 
Ka. A Tche-Ptche is one-half of the Tchan-Ka ; or, in other 
words, is a piece of four flowers only. The Cho-Kan has five 
flowers, the Ka-Gan three. In the larger commerci^^^erations, 
they employ silver ingots, which are weigjied ,"ualance, 

upon the decimal system. General!yf,,i[)eaking, the Thibetians 
reckon up accounts upon their beads ; some people, however, and 
esjieciaily the merchants, use the Chinese Souan-pan, while the 
learned employ the numerals which the Europeans call Arabic, and 
which afipear to have been of very ancient date in Thibet. We 
have seen several Lamanesque manuscripts, illustrated with astro¬ 
nomical figures and diagrams, all of them represented by Arabic 
numerals, which were also used iu tlie paging of the volumes. 
Some of these figures diffeied slightly from the Arabic numerals 
used iu Europe ; the most marked difference we noticed was that 
of the 6, which, iu these manuscripts, was turned upside down, 
thus: Q. 

From the few details we have thus given as to the productions 
of Thibet, it may be concluded that this country is perhaps the 
richest, and, at the same time, the poorest in the worj4; rich i|l 
silver, poor in all that constitutes the weli-lKing of the 
mas^. The gold and silver collected by the peopte is absorbed 
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by the great people, and especially by the Lamaseries, those im¬ 
mense reservoirs, into which flow, by a thousand channels, all the 
wealth of these vast regions. The Lamas, invested with the major 
part of the currency, by the voluntary donations of the faithlul, 
centruple their fortunes by usury that puts even Chinese knavery 
to the blush. The oflerings they receive are converted, as it were, 
into hooks, with which they catch the purses out of every one’s 
pocket. Money being thus accumulated in the coffers of the pri¬ 
vileged classes, and, on the other hand, the necessaries of life 
being only procurable at a very high price, it results from this 
capital disorder, that a great proportion of the population 
is constantly plunged in the most frightful destitution. At 
Lha-Ssa the number of mendicants is very considerable. They 
go from door to door, soliciting a handful of tsamba, and enter 
any one’s house, without the least ceremony. Their manner of 
asking charity is to hold out the closed hand, with the thumb 
raised. We must add, in commendation of the' Thibetians, that 
they arc generally very kind and compassionate, rarely sending 
away tlie poor unassisted. 

Among the foreigners settled at Lha-Ssa, the Pebouns are the 
most numerous These are Indians from the vicinity of Boutan, 
on the other side of the Himalaya mountains. They are of slight 
frame, but very vigorou.s, active, and animated; their featuies are 
rounder than those of the Thibetians : the comple.vion very dark, 
the eyes small, black, and roguish ; the forehead is marked with 
a dark, choriy-coloured spot, which they renew every morning. 
They ater>li« a ,ttired in a uniform robe of pink poulou, with a small 
felt capol4g^JflRBWi»*lc^ but of somewhat darker tint. When 
they go out, they add W their costume along red scarf, which 
twice encircles the neck like a great collar, and the two ends of 
which are thrown back over the shoulders. 

The Pebouns are the only workers in metals at Lha-Ssa. It is 
in their quarter that you must seek the iron-smiths, the braziers, 
the plumbers, the tinmen, the founders, the goldsmiths, the 
jewellers, the machinists, and even the physicians and chemists. 
Their workshops and laboratories are nearly underground. You 
enter them by a low, narrow opening, down three or four steps. 
Over the doors of all their houses, you see a painting representing a 
red globe, and below it a white crescent. These manifestly signify 
the sun and moon j but the particular allusions conveyed we omitted 
to ascertain. , 

You find, among the Pebouns, artists very distinguished in 
metallurgy. They manufacture all sorts of vases, in gold and 
silver, for the use of the Lamaseries, and jewellery of every deMrip- 
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tion that certainly would reflect no discredit upon European artists. 
It is they who construct for the Buddliist temples those fine roofs 
of gilt plates, which resist all the inclemencies of the seasons, and 
always retain a marvellous freshness and glitter. They are so 
skilful at this class of work, that they are sent to the very interior of 
Tartary to decorate the great Lamaseries. The Pebouns are also 
the dyers of Lha-Ssa. Then- colour^ are vivid and enduring ; 
stuffs upon which they have operated may wear out, but they never 
lose their colour. They are only permitted, however, to dye the 
poulou. All stuffs coming from foreign countries must be worn as 
they are, the government absolutely prohibiting the dyers from at 
all exercising their industry upon them. The object of this pro¬ 
hibition is probably the encouragement of the stuffs manufactured 
at Lha-Ssa. 

The Pebouns are in disposition extremely jovial and child-like. 
In their hours of relaxation they are full of laughter. and frolic; 
and even while at work they are constantly singing. Their religion 
is Indian Buddliism. Although they have not adopted the reforma¬ 
tion of Tsong-Kaba, they respect the Lamanesque ceremonies and 
rites. They never fail, on all the more solemn occasions, to pros¬ 
trate themselves at the feet of the Buddha-La, and to offer their 
adorations to the Tale-Lama. 

Next to the Peboun, you remark at Lha-Ssa, the Katchi, or 
Mussulmen, from Cashmere—their turban, their large beard, their 
grave, solemn step, their physiognomy full of intelligence and 
majesty, the neatness and richness of their attire,—everything 
about them presents an emphatic contras t with A *^'*^'^ples of 
inferior race, by whom they are surro<^^e^*^fi?f^iSWe at Lha- 
Ssa a governor, to whom they are imnieuiately subject, and whose 
authority is recognised by the Thibetian government. This ofiScer 
is, at the same time, the local head of the Mussulman religion ; so 
that his countrymen consider him, in this foreign land, at once 
their pacha and their mufti. The Katchi have been established at- 
Lha-Ssa for several centuries, having originally abandoned their 
own country, in order to escape the persecutions of a certain pacha 
of Cashmere, whose despotism had become intolerable to them f 
and the children of these first emigrants found themselves so well 
off in Thibet, that they never thought of returning to their own 
country. The descendants still keep up a correspondence with 
Cashmere, but the intelligence they receive thence is little calculated 
to give them any desire to renounce their adopted country. The 
Katchi governor, with whom we got upon very intimate terras, told 
us that the Pelings of Calcutta (the English), were now the real 
nuMera ef Cashmere. “ The Pelings,” said he, “ are the most 
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cunning people in ttie world. Little by little tbey are acquiring 
possession of all the countries of India, but it is always rather by 
stratagem than by open force Instead of overthrowing the 
authorities, they cleVerly manage to get them on their side, to enlist 
them in their interest. Hence it is that, in Castimere, the saying 
is : The world is Allah’s, the land the Pacha’s ; it is the company 
that rules.” 

The Katchi are the richest merchants at Lha-Ssa. All the 
establishments for the sale of linen, and other goods for personal 
and other use, belong to them. They are also money-changers, 
and traffic in gold and silver : hence it is that you almost always 
find Parsee characters on the Thibetian coinage. Every year, 
some of their number proceed to Calcutta for commercial opera¬ 
tions, they being the only class who are permitted to jiass the 
frontiers to visit the English. On these occasions they are fur¬ 
nished with a jiassport from the Tale-Lama, and a Thibetian 
escort accompanies them to the foot of the Himalaya mountains. 
The goods, however, which they bring from Calcutta, are of very 
limited extent, consisting merely of libands, galloons, knives, 
scissors, and some otlier articles of cutlery and ironmongery, and a 
small assortment of cotton goods. The silks and linens in their 
warehouses, and of which they have a large sale at Lha-Ssa, come 
from Peking by the medium of the caravans ; the linen goods, 
being Kussian, come to them much cheaper than they buy them at 
Calcutta. 

The Katchi have a mosque at Lha-Ssa, and are rigid observers 
of the —openly and even ostentatiously expressing 

their eonteJiS^lWTllNlii^^perstitious practices of the Buddhists. 
The first Katchi who arriTCd at Lha-Ssa mariied Thibetian wives, 
whom they compelled to renounce their own religion, and to embrace 
Mahometanism. But now, the rule with them is only to contract 
marriage alliances amongst themselves; so that there has impercep¬ 
tibly become formed, in the heart of Thibet, a small nation apart, 
having neither the costume, nor the manners, nor the language, nor 
the religion of the natives. As they do not prostrate themselves 
before the Tale-Lama, and do not pray in the Lamaseries, every¬ 
body says they are infidels; but as, for the most part, they are 
rich and powerful, people stand aside in the streets to let them 
pass, and put out their tongues to them in token of respect. In 
Thibet, when you desire to salute any one, you take off your hat, 
put out your tongue, and scratch the right ear, all three operations 
being performed simultaneously. 

The Chinese you find at Lha-Ssa are for the most part sol^e|« 
«r officers of the tribunals; those who fix their residence in 
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town are very few In number. At all times the Chinese and the 
Thlbctians have had relations more or less important: they fre¬ 
quently have waged war against each other, and have tiled to en¬ 
croach upon one another’s rights. The Tnitar-Mantebou dynasty, 
ns we have aheady rcmaiked elsewhere, saw from the commence¬ 
ment of their elevation the great impoitniice of conciliating the 
friendship of the Tale-Lama, whose influence is all poweiful over 
the Mongol tribes ; consequently, they have never failed to retain at 
the court of Lha-Ssa two Grand Mandarins invested with the title 
of Kiii-Tchai, which sigiiities ambassador, or envoy-extraordinary. 
The ostensible mission of these individuals is to )>rescnt, under 
certain fixed circumstances, the homage of the Chinese Kmperor to 
the Taie-Laina, and to lend him the aid of China in any difficulties 
he may have with his neighbours. Such, to all appeauince, is the 
purport ot this permanent embassy; but in reality they are only 
in attendance to flatter the religious belief of the Mongols, and to 
bind them to tlie reigning dynasty, by making them believe that 
the government of rekiiig has great veneration for tlic divinity 
ot the l?uddha-La. Another advantage of this embassy is, that 
the two Kill Tchais can easily, at Lha-Ssa, watch the movements 
of the people on the confines of the cnipiie, and send information 
of them to their government. 

In the thiity-fifth year of the reign of Kicn-Long, the court ot 
Peking had at Lha Ssa two Kin-Tchai, or ambassadors, the one 
named Lo, the other I’ou; by a combination of tlie two names, 
these men Aieic called the Kin-Tcliais (Lo-Pon). The word 
IjO-Fou signifying in Thibetian “ radish.” Tins •‘‘oji^^tyas, to a 
ceitaiii extent, an insult, and the ])e^d4*<#*flrfeh»»Ti,c, who had 
never regaided with a pleased eye tho^'prescnce ol the Chinese in 
the country, were delighted to take up this denomination. Besides, 
for some time past, the two Chinese Mandarins had given, by their 
behaviour, umbrage to the Thibetians ; they interfered every day, 
more and more, in the affairs of the state, and openly encroached on 
the rights of the Tale-Lama. At last, as a climax of annoyance, 
they ordered numerous Chinese troops into Thibet, under the pre¬ 
text of protecting the Tale-Lama fiom certain Nepaulese tribes 
who were giving him uneasiness. It was easy to see that China 
sought to extend its empire and dominion into Thibet. The oppo¬ 
sition of the Thibetian government was, they say, terrible, and 
the Nomekhan exerted all his authority to check the usurpation of 
the two Kin-Tchai. One day, as he was going to the palace of 
the Chinese ambassadors, a young Lama threw a note into his 
litter, ot^^ich were written the words, Lo Pou, ma, sa, which 
signifies. Do not eat radishes—abstain from radishes. The 
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Nomekhan clearly saw, that by this play upon words, some oiie 
wished to advise him to be on his guaid against the Km-Tchais 
(Lo-Pou); but as the warning was not clear or precise, ho went on. 
Whilst he was m secret conversation with the two delegates of the 
court of rekiiig, some satellites suddenly entered the apartment, 
poinarded the Nomekhan, and cut off his head._ A Thibetian 
cook, who was m an adjoining room, ran, on lieaiing the victim s 
criesi took jiossession of the blooding head, stuck it on a pike, and 



ran through the streets of Lha-Ssa, Vengeance-death 

tn the Chinese' ” The whole town was raised ; all rusl ea to arms, 

.. II.. Fi»» f •!» Ki.-c “■ * 

cut in nieces The fury of the people was so gieat, that they 
attacked indiscriminately, all the Chinese and 
like wild beasts-not only at Lha-Ssa, but also at the other places 
in Thibet, where they bad established military station^, making a 
ruthless butehery of them. The Thibetians, it is said, did not lay 
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do'VYTi their arms till they liad pitilessly pursued and massacred all 
the Chinese to the very frontiers of Sse-Tchouen and Yiin-Nan. 

The news of this frightful catastrophe having reached the 
court of Peking, the Emperor Kien-Long immediately ordered 
large levies of troops throughout the empire, and had them marched 
against Thibet. The Chinese, as in almost all the wars they have 
waged with their neighbours, were worsted, but they were success¬ 
ful in negoeiation. Matters were replaced on their former footing, 
and since then, peace has never been seriously disturbed between 
the two governments. 

The military force which the Chinese keep up in Thibet is 
inconsiderable From Sse-Tchouen to Lha-Ssa, they have, at 
each stage, miserable barracks, designed to facilitate the journeys of 
the imperial couriers. In the town of Lha-Ssa, their garrison 
consists of a few hundred soldiers,,whose presence contributes to 
adorn and protect the position of the ambassadors. From Lha- 
Ssa, going towards the south as far as Boutan, they have also a line 
of barr.acks, very midly kept. On the fiontiers, they guard, con¬ 
jointly with the Thibetian troops, the high mountains which sepa¬ 
rate Thibet from the first Englisli stations. In the other parts o^" 
Thibet there are no Chinese, their entrance thither being strictly 
forbidden. 

The soldiers and the Chinese Mandarins established in Thibet 
are in the pay of the government of Peking ; they generally remain 
three years in the country. When this time has elapsed others are 
sent to replace them, and they return to their respective provinces. 
There are some of them, however, who, on the terpw*‘»f^n of their 
service, obtain leave to settle at Lha-i» W 'lliSir, owns on the 
road to Sse-Tchouen. The Chinese Bt Lha-Ssa are very few in 
number ; and it would be rather difficult to say to what jtrofession 
they attach themselves to make their living. Generally speaking, 
they are jacks-of-all-trades, having a thousand ways of transferring 
to their own purses the tchan-kas of the Thibetians. Many of 
them take a wife in the country ; but the bonds of marriage are 
inadequate to fix them for life in their adopted country. After a 
certain number of yeaVs, when they consider they have accumulated 
enough, they return to China, and leave behind them wife and 
children, excepting the sons, whom they would scruple to abandon. 
The Thibetians fear the Chinese, the Katchi despise them; the 
Peboun laugh at them. 

Of the sevetal classes of strangers sojourning at, or merely visit¬ 
ing Lha-Ssa, there was no one to which we seemed to belong; we 
resembled no one. Accordingly, from the first day of our arrival, 
we observed that the strangeness of our physiognomy attracted 
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general attention. When we passed alongthe streets the people looked 
at us with astonishment, and then advanced, in an under tone, various 
hypotheses as to our nation. At one time, they took us for two 
Muftis lately come from Cashmere ; at another time for two Indian 
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Brahmins ; some said we were Lamas from the north of Tartary ; 
others maintained that we were merchants from Peking, and that we 
had disguised ourselves in order to accompany the Thibeiian embassy. 
But all these suppositions soon vanished, for we formally declared 
to the Katchi that we were neither Mufti nor Cashmerians ; to 
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the Poboun, that wo were neither Indians nor Brahmins ; to the 
Mongols, that we were neither Lamas nor Tartars; to the Chinese, 
that we were neither merchants, nor from the Central Kingdom. 
When all were fully convinced that we did not belong to any of 
these categories they began to call us White Azams. The denomi¬ 
nation was very picturesque, and rather pleased us ; we were not, 
however, inclined to adopt it before getting some information on 
the point. W'e therefore asked what they meant by White 
Azaras. The answer we got was that the Azaras were the most 
fervent of all the adorers of Buddha, that they were a large tiibe 
of Indians, and that out of devotion they often made a pilgrimage 
to Lha-Ssa. It was added, that as we were neither Thibetians, 
nor Katchi, nor Peboun, nor Tartars, nor Chinese, we must cer¬ 
tainly be Azaras. There was only this little difficulty in the way, 
that the Azaras who had previously been at Lha-Ssa, were black ; 
it had become necessary, therefore, in order to solve the difficulty, to 
call us White Azaras. We again rendered homage to the truth, and 
declared that we were not Azaras of any kind, white or black. 
All these doubts about our origin were at fiist amusing enough ; 
but they soon became serious. Some ill-disjiosed persons went on to ' 
consider that we must be Russians or English, and ultimately almost 
everybody honoured us with the latter qualification. It was set 
forth, without further hesitation, that we were Pelings from 
Calcutta, that we had come to investigate the strength of Thibet, 
to make maps, and to devise means to get possession of the country. 
All national prejudice apart, it was very annoying to us to be 
taken for the subjects of her Britannic Majesty, A^nutd-pro- 

quo could not but render us very ”"p"m|.j|j^ijji Tf“’i>|ii‘p" end in 
our being cut to pieces ; for the ThilRjians, why, we know not, 
have taken it into their heads that the English are an encroaching 
people, who are not to be trusted. 

To cut short the various chatter circulated about us, we 
resolved to conform to a regulation in force .at Lha-Ssa, and \vhich 
commands all strangers, who are desirous of staying in the town, 
to present themselves to the authorities. We went aecordingly to 
the chief of police, and declared to him that we belonged to the 
Western Heaven, to a great kingdom called France, and that we 
had cojne to Thibet to preach the Christian religion, of which we 
were the ministers. The person to whom we made this declaration 
was cold and impenetrable as became a bureaucrat. Ho phlegma¬ 
tically drew his. bamboo quill from behind his ear, and began to 
write, without the slightest observation, what we had told him. 
He contented himself with repeating twice or thrice, between his 
teeth, the words “ France,” and “ Christian religion,” like a man 
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who does not know what j’ou mean. When he had done writing, 
he wiped his pen, still wet with ink, in his hair, and rei)laced it 
behind his right ear, saying, “Yak poze” (very well) ; “ Teinou 
chu” (dwell in peace), we replied, and putting out our tongues at 
him, we left him, delighted at having placed ourselves on a proper 
footing with the police. We then walked about the streets of 
Lha-Ssa with a firmer and more assured step, and regardless of 
the remarks that continuallj^ assailed our ears. The lawful position 
we iiad established raised us in our own eyes, and lestored our 
courage. What a happiness at length to find ourselves in a hos¬ 
pitable land, and to be able to breathe a free air, after living so 
long ill Ciiina ; always in constraint, always outside the law, 
always occupied with plans for tricking the government of his 
Imperial Majesty. 

The sort of indifference with which our declaration was received 
by the Thibetian authorities did not surprise us in the least. From 
the information we had received of the position 6f strangers at 
Lha-Ssa, we were convinced we should have no difficulty in the 
matter. The Thibetians do not profess, in regard to other people, 
•those principles of exclusion which constitute the distinctive cha¬ 
racter of the Chinese nation. Everyone is allowed to enter Lha- 
Ssa ; everyone can go and come, and engage in commerce and 
industrial jiursuits without the least restraint. If entrance into 
Thibet is foi bidden to the Chinese, this prohibition must be attri¬ 
buted to the government of Peking, which, to show its complete 
adherence to its nariow and suspicious policy, forbids its subjects 
to penetr“^«-f^iong other nations. It is probable that the English 
would notthan any other nation, had not their 
invasive inarch into IlmTOstau inspired the Tale-Lama with a 
natural terror. 

We have already mentioned the many and striking analogies 
-between the Lamanesque worship and the Catholic rites—Rome 
. and Lha-Ssa—the jiope and the Talo-Lama,^ might furnish further 
analogies. The Thibetian government, being purely Lamanesque, 
seems iu some sort framed upon the ecclesiastical government of 
the Pontifical states. The Tale-Lama is the political and religious 
head of all the Thibetian countiies ; in his hands is all the legis¬ 
lative, executive, and administrative power. The common law and 
some rules left by Tsong-Kaha, serve to direct him in the exercise 
of his immense authority. When the Tale-Lama .dies, or, in the 

1 Dblae-Lama is altogether an erroneous form of this designation, the word® 
are Tale-Latoa. Tale, in Thibetian, means sea, and the appellation has been 
applied to the Grand Lama of Thibet, because Uus personage is locally supposed 
be a sea of wisdom and power. 
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language of the Buddhists, when he transmigrates, a child is 
selected who is to continue the imperishable personification of the 
Living Buddha This election is made by the grand assembly of the 
Iloutouktou Lamas, whose saceidotul dignity is only inferior to 
that of the Tal6-Lama. By-and-by we will enter more fully into 
the form and rules of this singular election. As the Tale-Lama is 
not only the religious and political sovereign of the Thibetians, 
hut also their visible deity, it is obvious that he cannot, without 
seriously compromising his divinity, descend from the height of his 
sanctuary, to meddle, on all occasions, with human affairs. lie 
has, theretore, reserved to himself the matters of primary import¬ 
ance, content to reign much, and to govern very little. The exer¬ 
cise of Ills authority wholly depends on his will and pleasure. 
There is no charter or constitution to regulate his conduct. 

After the Tale-Lama, whom the Thibetians also call Kian- 
Ngan lleniboutchi (sovereign treasure), comes the Noniekhan, or 
Spiritual Emperor. The Chinese give him the name of Tsan- 
Wang, king ot Thibet. This personage is nominated by the Tal^- 
Lama, and must be selected from the class of Chaberon Lamas. 
He retains office for life, and can only be overthrown by some- 
state stroke. All the affairs of the goveimnent are managed by 
the Nomekhan, and four ministers called Kalons. The Kalons 
are chosen by the 'I’ale-Lama, from a list of candidates made out 
by the ^loniekhan ; they do not belong to the sacerdotal tribe, and 
may marry ; the duration of their power is unlimited. When 
they render themselves unworthy of their office, the Eomekhan 
sends a report to the Tale-Lama, who dismisses thej p,- jf .he thinks 
proper. The subaltern functionaries r)^, ulintrK^ pTr Kalons, 
and most frequently belong to the classiTif Lamas. 

The jirovinces are divided into several principalities, which are 
governed by Iloutouktou Lamas. These petty ecclesiastical sove¬ 
reigns receive their investiture from the Tale-Lama, and recognise 
his sovereign authority. Generally they are of a waihke turn, and 
frequently engage with their neighbours, in hostile skirmishes,, 
which are always accompanied by pillage and conflagration. 

The most potent of these Lama sovereigns is the Bandchan- 
Remboutclii. He resides at Djachi-Louinbo (mountain of oracles), 
capital of Further Thibet. This town is situated south of Lha-Ssa, 
and is only eight days' journey from it. The celebrity of the pre¬ 
sent Bandchan is prodigious; his partisans assert that his spiritual 
power is as great as that of the Tale-Lama, and that the sanctuary 
of Djachi-Loumbo does not yield in sanctity to that of the Buddha- 
La. It is generally, however, admitted, that the temporal power of 
the Tal^-Lama is superior to that of the Buudchau-EemboutchL 
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Great rivalry will not fail to manifest itself, sooner or later, between 
Lha-Sha and Djachi-Loumbo, and occasion dismal dissensions 
among the Thibetians. 

Tlie present Bandchan-Remboutcbi is sixty years of age; he is, 
they say, of a fine and majestic frame, and astonishingly vigorous 
for his advanced age. This singular personage states himself to 
he of Indian origin, and that it is already some thousands of years 
since his first incarnation took place in the celebrated country of 
the Azaras. The physiognomists who, at our first coming to Lha- 
Ssa, took us for white Azaras, failed not to urge us to go and offer 
our devotions to the Djachi-Loumbo, assuring us, that in our 
quality of countrymen of the Bandchan-Remboutchi, we should 
have a very good reception. The learned Lamas, who occupy 
themselves with Buddhic genealogies, explain how the Bandchan, 
after numerous and marvellous incarnations in Hisdostan, ended 
by appearing in Further Thibet, and fixing his residence at Djachi- 
Loumbo. Whatever may be his biography, which,dbiInnately we 
are not bound to believe in, it is certain that this able Lama has 
managed to establish an astonishing reputation. The Thibetians, 
tlie Tartars, and the other Buddhists call him by no other name 
than the Great Saint, and never pronounce his name without 
clasping their hands and raising their eyes to heaven. They 
pretend that his knowledge is universal. He knows how to speak, 
they say, all the languages of the universe without having ever 
studied them, and can converse with pilgrims from all parts of the 
world. The Tartars have so strong a faith in his power, that they 
invoke him ctmtinually. In dangers, in afHictions, in all matters 
of difficult^ial hawfciij^lheir mouths the magic word bokto 
(saint). 

The pilgrims who come to Thibet never fail to visit the Djachi- 
'Loumbo, to prostrate themselves at the feet of the saint of saints, 
jind to present to him their offerings. No one can form a notion 
of the enormous sums which the Tartar caravans bring him every 
year. In return for the ingots of gold and silver which he shuts 
up in his coffers, the Bandchan distributes among his adorers 
shieds of his old clothes, bits of paper printed with Mongol or 
Thibetian sentences, earthen statuettes, and red pills of infallible 
eflicaciousness against all sorts of maladies. The pilgrims receive 
with veneration these trifles, and deposit them religiously in a bag 
which they always have hanging from their necks. 

Those who make the pilgrimage to Djachi-Loumbo, seculars or 
Lamas, men or women, all enrol themselves in the society of 
Kalons, instituted by the Bandchan-Remboutchi. Almost ail the 
Buddhists aspire to the happiness of becoming members ol this 
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ftBaoo'mtion, which will give rise, some day, to some Important 
event in Upper Asiai All minds, even now, are vividly occupied 
with the presentiment of a grand catastrophe. Here are some of 
the strange prophecies that are current on this subject. 

When the saint of Djaohi-Loumbo, when the Bandchan-Rem* 
boutchi dies, he will not transmigrate,“as heretofore, in Further 
Thibet. His new incarnation will take place to the north of Lha* 
Ssa, in the steppes inhabited by the Ourianghai, in the country 
called Thien-Chan-P6-Lou, between the Celestial Mountains and 
the chains of the Altai. While he remnins there, a few years 
incognito, preparing himself hy retirement, prayer, and good 
works, for the great events of the future, the religion of Buddha 
will continue to grow weaker and weaker in all men’s hearts ; it 
will only exist in the bosoms of the brotherhood of the Kalons. 
At this disastrous epoch the Chinese will gain influence in Thibet; 
they will spread themselves over the mountains and through the 
Valleys, and Will seek to possess themselves of the empire of the 
Tale-Lama. But this state of things will soon pass away; there will 
be a general rise of the people ; the Thibetians will take up arms, 
and will massacre in one day all the Chinese, young and old, and 
not one of them shall repass the frontiers. 

A year after this sanguinary day, the Chinese Emperor will 
raise innumerable battalions, and will lead them against the Thi¬ 
betians. There will be a terrible reoetion ; blood will flow in tor¬ 
rents, the streams will be red with gore, and the Chinese will gain 
possession of Thibet. But this triumph will not be of long dura* 
tion. Then it wilt be that the Bandchan-Remboutehi^lll manifest 
his power. He will summon all the^JjiijMis ofCi^noly society. 
Those who shall have already died wol return to life, and they will 
all assemble in a vast plain of Thieu-Chan-P5-Lou. There the 
Bandchan will distribute arrows and fusils to all of them, and will 
form of this multitude a formidable army of which he himself will 
take the command. The society of Kalons will march .with the 
Saint of Saints, and will throw themselves on the Chinese, who 
will' be cut to pieces. Thibet will be conquered, then China, then 
Tartary, and finally, the vast empire of the Oros. The Bandchan 
wiH be proclaimed universal sovereign, and under his holy influence 
Lamanism will be soon restored to its pristine vigour, superb La¬ 
maseries will rise everywhere, and the whole world will recognise 
the infinite power of Boddhic prayers. 

These predictions, which we content ourselves with giving a 
mere summary, are related by every on* in most minute detail; but 
what is most surprising is, that no one seems to entertain the least 
doubt of the M accomplishment of the events they foretell. Every 
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one speaks of them as of things certain and infallible. The Chinese 
residing at Lha-Ssa seem likewise to attach credit to the prediction, 
but they take good care not to trouble their heads much about it; 
they hope that the crisis will not come for a long while, that by 
that time they may be dead, or at least be able to anticipate it. 
As for the Bandchan-Remboutchi, they say he is preparing himself 
vigorously for the grand revolution ot which he is destined to be 
the soul. Although already advanced in years he often practices 
military exercises; every moment which is not absorbed by his 
high iunctions as Living Buddha he employs in making himself 
familiar with his future position of generalissimo of the Kalons. 
They affirm that he shoots an arrow very skilfully, and that he 
handles with great dexterity the lance and the matchlock. He 
breeds large herds of horses for his future cavalry, and packs of 
enormous dogs, which, combining prodigious strength with superior 
intelligence, are destined to play an important part in the grand 
army of the Kalons. • 

These absurd and extravagant ideas have so made their way 
with the masses, and particularly with those who belong to the 
.society of the Kalons, ffiat they are very likely, at some future day, 
to cause a revolution in Thibet. It is never without result that 
people thus preoccupy their minds with the future. After the 
death of the Grand Lama of Djachi-Loumho, a reckless adventurer 
will only have to proceed to Thieii-Chau-F6-Lou, boldly proclaim 
himself Bandchan-Remboutchi, and summon the Kalons together 
—nothing more will, probably, be required to raise these fanatical 
people. 

An a'cluiil and imig^i^ result of this society of the Kalons is 
to give the Bandehan-Remwutehi an importance which seems by 
slow degrees to be compromising the supremacy of the Tale-Lama. 
This result is the more feasible, that the sovereign of Lha-Ssa is a 
. child of nine years old, and that his three predecessors have fallen 
victims to a violent death before attaining their majority, which is 
fixed by the laws at twenty years of age. The Bandchan-Rem¬ 
boutchi, who seems to be an able and ambitious man, will not have 
failed to take advantage of these four minorities to confiscate to his 
own advantage a portion of the spiritual and temporal power of the 
Tal5-Lama. 

The violent death of the three TalS-Lamae, the immediate pre¬ 
decessors of the reigning sovereign, gave rise, in the year 1844, to an 
event which occupied the attention of all Thibet, Tartary, and even 
China, and which, on account of its importance, deserves, perhaps, 
a brief notice here. The unprecedented phenomenon of three Tale- 
Lamas dying successively in the flower of their age, had plunged 
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the inhabitants of Lha-Ssa into a state of mournful consternation. 
Gradually, dark rumours began to circulate, and soon the words 
“crime," “assassination,” were heard. The thing went so far 
that they related in the streets of the town and the Lamaseries all 
the circumstances of these dismal events. It was said that the 
first Tale-Lama had been strangled, the second crushed by the 
roof of his sleeping apartment, and the third poisoned with his nu¬ 
merous relations, who had come to settle at Lha-Ssa. The su¬ 
perior Lama of the Grand Lamasery of Kaldan, who was very 
much attached to the Tal6-Lama, had sutfered the same fate. The 
public voice denounced the Nomekhan as the author of all these 
crimes. The four ministers had no doubt about the matter, know¬ 
ing the whole truth ; but they found themselves unable to avenge 
the death of their sovereign ; they were too weak to struggle with 
the Nomekhan, who was supported by numerous and powerful 
friends. 

This Nomekhan was a Si-Fan, a native of the principality of 
Yang-Tou-Sse, in the province of Kan-Sou. The supreme dignity 
of Tou-Sse was hereditary in his family, and a great number ot his 
relations, settled at Lha-Ssa for several generations, exercised great 
influence overthe aflFairs of Thibet. The Nomekhan of Yang-Tou- 
Sse, was still very young when he was invested with an authority 
inferior only to that of the Tale-Lama. They say that a few years 
after his elevation to power, he manifested his ambitious sentiments 
and a boundless desire for domination. He used his own great wealth 
and the influence of his relations, to surround himself with de¬ 
pendents wholly devoted to his interest. He took particular care 
to secure partisans among the Lama^j„j«J, to this end, he took 
under his immediate protection the famous Lamasery of Sera, situ¬ 
ated half a league from Lha-Ssa, and containing upwards of 
15,000 Buddhist monks. He loaded it with presents, granted 
it infinite privileges and revenues, and placed, in its different 
departments, a great number of his creatures. The -Lamas 
of Sera failed not to acquire great enthusiasm for the Nomekhan ; 
they regarded him as a saint of the first degree, and compiled an 
enumeration of his perfections as extensive and pompous as that of 
the perfections of Buddha. Supported by the powerful party he had 
got together, the Nomekhan withdrew all bounds from his projects 
of usurpation. It was then that he caused the three young Lamas 
to be murdered in succession, in order to keep for himself the po¬ 
sition of Regent. Such was the Nomekhan of Yang-Tou-Sse, or 
rather, such was he represented to us during our stdy at Lha-Ssa. 

It was not easy, as may be seen, to overthrow a personage 
whose power was so solidly based. I’he Kalon ministers, unequal 
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to an open struggle with the Nomekhan, resolved to dissimulate, 
and to work, meanwhile, in secret, at the downfall of this execrable 
man. The assembly of the lloutouktou elected a new Tale-Lama, or 
rather indicated the child into whose body the soul of the Living 
Buddha had transmigrated. He was enthroned at the summit of 
the Buddha-La. The Nomekhan, like the other dignitaries, pro¬ 
ceeded to throw himself at his feet, worshipped him with all de¬ 
votion, but with the full resolution, doubtless, to make him undergo 
a fourth transmigration, when ho should think proper. 

The Kalons secretly adopted measures to prevent a new catas¬ 
trophe. They consulted with the Bandchan-Remboutchi of Djachi- 
Loumbo, and it was determined that, to check the infamous )iroject3 
of tlie Nomekhan, they should call to their aid the irresistible 
power of the Emperor of China. A request was accordingly drawn 
up and signed by the Bandchan and the four Kalons, and privately 
bent to Peking by the embassy of 1844. For three ^special reasons 
the government of Peking could not dispense with granting to the 
Thibetians the protection they demanded under these grave circum¬ 
stances. In the first place the Tartaro-Mautchou dynasty had 
solemnly declared itself protector of the Tale-I-araa ; in the second 
place, the Nomekhan, as being a native of Yung-Tou-Sse, in the 
province of Kaii-Sou, was in some degree amenable to the Chinese 
Emperor ; finally, politically speaking, it was an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for the court of Peking to establish its influence in Thibet, 
with a view to the realisation of its projects of usurpation. 

The request sent to Peking by the Bandchan-Remboutchi and 
the four Kalons, was received with all the favour that could be 
desired, and the govertifasi^there determined to send to Lha-Ssa 
an ambassador of energy an^rudence, capable of overthrowing the 
power of the Nomekhan. The Emperor thought of the Mandarin 
Ki-Chan, and charged him with this difficult mission. 

Before proceeding further, it will not, perhaps, be superfluous to 
'^ive a Sketch of this Ki-Chan, a very celebrated personage in China, 
who has played an important part in the affair of the English at 
Canton. Ki-Chan is of Tartaro-Mantchou origin •, he commenced 
his career as a scrivener in one of the six grand tribunals of Peking. 
His rare capacity was soon remarked, and although he was still 
very young, he rapidly mounted all the steps of the magistracy. 
At the age of twenty-two he was governor of the provinceof Ho-Nan ; 
at the age of twenty-five he was its viceroy, but he was dismissed 
from this charge for not having been able to foresee' an ovei flow 
of the Yellow River, which caused great disasters in the province 
that was entrusted to him. Ilia disgrace did not last long ; he 
was reinstated in his former dignity, and sent,-successively, in 
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quality of viceroy, to the provinces of Chan-Tong-Sse Tchouen, 
and Pe-Tche-Ly. He was decorated with the rod button, the 
peacock’s feather, and the yellow tunic, with the title ot Ilcou-Ye 
(imperial prince). At length, he was nominated Tchoung-Tivng, 
the highest dignity to which a Mandarin can everaspiie. They 
have only eight Tchoung-Tangs in tlio empire ; four Mantchous 
and four Chinese; these compose the privy council of the Emperor, 
and have the right of direct correspondence with him. 

Towards tlie close of the year 1831 ), Ki-Chan was sent to Can¬ 
ton, as viceroy of the jirovinco, and with the title of inqierial com¬ 
missioner ho had full powers to treat, m the name of his govern 
ment, with the English, and to re-establish the peace which had 
been disturbed by the foolish and violent proceedings of his pre¬ 
decessor Lin. That which most emphatically proves the capacity 
of Ki-Chan is, that on his arrival at Canton ho recognised the in¬ 
finite superiority of the Europeans over the Chinese, and saw that 
war was impossible He, accordingly, foithwith commenced nego- 
ciations with Mr. Elliott, the English plenipotentiary, and [leaco 
was concluded, on the consideration of the cession of the small 
island of Hong-Kong. To cement the good understanding that 
had been established between the Emperor Tao-Kouang and tjueon 
Victoria, Ki-Chan gave the English authoiitics a magnilicent 
banquet, at which was present M de Rosamel, the commander of 
the corvette Danaide, which had arrived a few days before in the 
roads of Macao. Every one was enchanted with the graceful and 
affable manners of the commissioner-general. 

A few days only elapsed before the intri gues worked at Peking 
by the former imperial commissioner, JP^Tccasioned the disallow¬ 
ance by the Emperor of the treaty that had just bfien concluded at 
Canton. Ki-Chan was accused of having allowed himself to be 
corrupted by English gold, and of having sold to the “ sea devils” 
the territory of the Celestial Empire. The Emperor sent him a 
furious letter, declaring him worthy of death, and ordering him tc 
repair to Peking forthwith. The poor imperial commissioner had 
not his head cut off, as every one expected. The Emperor, in his 
patenial mildness, gave him his life, and merely degraded him from 
all his titles, withdrew all his decorations, confiscated his property, 
razed his house, sold his wives by public auction, and banished 
him to the depths of Tartary. The numerous and influential friends 
whom Ki-Chaji had at court, did not desert him in his reverses ; 
they laboured with courage and perseverance to reinstate him in 
the good graces of the Emperor. In 1844, he was, at length, re¬ 
called, and sent to Lha-Ssa as envoy-extraordinary in the matter of 
the Nomekhan. He departed, decorated with the blue button. 
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instead of the red one, vvliich he wore before Ids fall; they restored 
to him the peacock’s feather, but tlie privde^e of wealing the yellow 
tunic was still withheld. His friends at Peking clubbed together 
and built for him a magnificent house. The post of Kin-Tchai, 
amid the mountains of Thibet, was still considered banishment; 
but it was a step towards a glorious and complete reinstatement. 
Immediately upon his arrival at Lha-Ssa, Ki-Chan concerted with 
the Pandahan-Remhoutchi, and had the Nomekhan arrested, lie 
then pioceedyd to examine all the pei.sons attached to the seivice of 
the accused, and, in order to facilitate their declaration of the 
truth, he had long bamboo needles thrust under their nails ; by this 
means, as the Chinese phrase it, “truth was separated from false¬ 
hood,’’ and the conduct of the Nomekhan was brought to light. 
The wietched man avowed his dimes vulunkirilv, in order to avoid 
the torture, lie acknowledged himself guilty of taking away thiee 
lives from the 'I’aR-Pama, of having used violent means to make 
him transmigrate, the first time by strangulation, ?he second tune 
by suffocation, and the third by jioison. A confession was drawn 
up 111 the Tartar, Chinese, and Tliibctian languages ; the Nomc- 
khan and his accomplices signed it; the Bandclian-Kemboutchi, 
the four Kalons, and the Chinese ambassador set their seals to it ; 
and it was immediately foi warded to Peking by a couiier-extraor- 
dinary, All this was done in secret. Thieo months afterwauls, 
the cn|iital of Thibet was thrown into a state of the greatest agita¬ 
tion ; there was seen placarded on thegreat gate of the Nomekhan’3 
palace, and in the prmci(ial streets of the town, an imperial edict, 
in three languages, on yellow paper, and with borders representing 
winged dragons. After s^^gflouiish about the duties of kings, and 
of sovereigns, great and sniW, and an exhortation to the potentates, 
roonaicbs, princes, magistrates, and people of thefoui seas, to walk 
in the paths of justice and virtue, under pain of ineuinng the wrath 
of heaven aipi the indignation of the Crand Khan, the Em[)eror 
recounted the crimes of the Nomekhan, and condemned him to per¬ 
petual banishment on the banks of the Saklialieii-Oula, in the depths 
of Mantchouria. At the end was the usual formula; “Tremble 
and obey.” 

The inhabitants of Lha-Ssa collected round these stiauge 
placards, which they were unused to see on the walls of tliQir town. 
The report of the condemnation of the Nomekhan spread rapidly 
among the people. Numerous groups began to form, who discussed 
the point with vehemence, but in whispers. All 'faces were ani¬ 
mated, and from every quarter thei'a rose a deep murmur. This 
agitation among the Thibelian people ai ose not so much from the 
merited downfall of the Nomekhan, as from the iiiterieieuee of 
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the Chinese authorities, an interference which every one felt to be 
very humiliating. 

At the Lamasery of Sera, opposition manifested itself with an 
altogether different sort of energy. As soon as they had notice 
there of the imperial edict, the insurrection was spontaneous and 
general. Those 15,000 Lamas, who were all devoted to the 
cause of the Nomekhan, armed themselves hastily with lances, 
fusils, sticks, whatever came first to hand, and threw themselves 
into Lha-Ssa, which was only half a league distant. Tire thick 
clouds of dust which they raised in their disorderly course, and the 
terrible shouts they sent forth, announced their arrival to the in¬ 
habitants of Lha-Ssa—“ The Lamas of Sera ! Here are the Lamas 
of Sera !” Such was the cry which resounded through the town, 
and inspired all hearts with fear. The Lamas burst like an ava¬ 
lanche upon the house of the Chinese ambassador, and dashed in 
the door with shouts of “ Death to Ki-Chan ! death to the Chinese! ” 
But they foun'd no one upon whom they could vent their rage, 
'i'he ambassador, forewarned in time of their arrival, had run and 
concealed himself in the house of a Kalon, and the people of his 
train were dispersed over the town. The multitude of Lamas then 
divided itself into several bands, some took their way to the palace 
of the Nomekhan, and others besieged the dwellings of the Kalons, 
demanding loudly that they should give up to them the Chinese 
ambassador. There was, on this point, a long and fierce contest, 
in which one of the four Thibetian ministers was torn to pieces, 
and the others received wounds more or less dangerous. 

Whilst they were contending with the Kalons for possession of 
the person of Ki-Chan, the most nuineMp^party of the Lamas'had 
broken into the prison where the h^iekhan was confined, and 
wanted to bear him in triumph to the Lamasery of Sera. The 
Nomekhan, however, strongly opposed this intention, and exerted 
all his influence to calm the excitement of the Lamas. He told 
them that their inconsiderate revolt aggravated his position instead > 
of ameliorating it. “ I am,” said he, “ the victim of a conspiracy. 

1 will go to Peking ; I will explain the whole affair to the Emperor, 
and will return in triumph amongst you. At present we have only 
to obey the imperial decree. I will depart, as I have been com¬ 
manded. Do you go back quietly to your Lamasery.” These 
words did not shake the resolution of the Lamas, but, night falling, 
they returned tumultuously to Sera, promising themselves a better 
l)lan for the mtSrrow. When day broke, the Lamas began to move 
about in their vast monastery, and to prepare themselves for a 
iresh invasion of the town of Lha-Ssa, but, to their great astonish¬ 
ment, they perceived in the plain, round about the Lamasery, 
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numerous tents and a multitude of Chinese and Thlbetian soldiers, 
armed to the teeth, and prepared to bar their passage. At this 
sight, all their valour evaporated : the marine conch was sounded, 
and these extempore soldiers, throwing aside their arms, re-entered 
their cells, took their books under their arms, and quietly proceeded 
to the choir, to recite, as usual, their matins. “ 

A few days afterwards, the Nomekhan, accompanied by a 
strong escort, took the road to Sse-Tcbouen, and proceeded like a 
sheep, to the place of exile that had been assigned him. Tliey 
could never understand at Lha-Ssa how the man, who had not 
hesitated to murder three Tale-Lamas, had not chosen to take ad¬ 
vantage of the insurrection of the Lamas of Sera. Certain it is, 
that, with a single word, he might have annihilated all the Chinese 
at Lha-Ssa, and most probably set all Thibet in a blaze ; but the 
Nomekhan was not formed to play such a part; he had the 
cowardly energy of an assassin, but not the audacity of a revo¬ 
lutionist. , • 

Ki-Chan, encouraged by his triumph, wanted to extend his 
power to the Thibetian accomplices of the Nomekhan. This claim, 
however, did not suit the Kalons, who told him that to them alone 
belonged the right of judging men who in no wise were subject to 
China, and against whom they had not asked for the protection of 
the Emperor. The Kin-Tchai did not pi-ess the point; but, not to 
appear to yield to the Thibetian authorities, he replied to them 
officially, “ that he left to them these inferior assassins, who were 
below the notice of the representative of the Emperor.” 

A new Nomekhan was elected in the place of the exile. The 
person selected for thiynniortant charge was the Chaberon of the 
Lamasery of Rau-TchanPa young man of eighteen years of age. 
The Tale-Lama and the new Nomekhan being minors, at the time 
that we arrived at Lha Ssa, the regency was entrusted to the first 
Kalon. All the solicitude of the Regent was applied to the erection 
of barriers against the encroachments and usurpation of the Chinese 
ambassador, who sought, by all possible means, to avail himself of 
the present feebleness of the Thibetian government. 
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As soon as we had presented ourselves to the Thibetian authorities, 
declaring our characters and the object which had brought us to 
Lha^Ssa, we availed ourselves of the semi-official position we had 
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thus taken, to enter into communication with the Tliibetian and 
Tartar Lamas, and thus, at last, to begin our work as missionaries. 
One (lay, when we were sitting beside our modest hearth, talking 
of religious questions with a L<>ma who was well versed in Buddhist 
learning, a Chinese dressed in excjuisite stylo suddenly anueare^ 
before us, saying that he was a mercliant and very desirous of buying 
our goods. We told him we had nothing to sell. “ IIow, nothing 
to sell ? ” “Not anything, except indeed those two old saddles, which 
we do not want any longer.” “ Ah, exactly; that is just wh it I am 
looking for ; I want saddles.” Then, while he examined our poor 
mercliaiidise, he addressed to us a thousand questions about our 
country and the places we had visited betore we came to Lha-Ssa. 
Shortly afterwards there arrives a second Chinese, then a third, 
and at last two Lamas, in costly silk scfLrves. All these visitors 
insisted upon buying something from us ; they overwhelmed us 
with questions, and seemed, at the same time, to scrutinise with 
distrust all the corners of our chamber. 

We might say, as often as we liked, that we wore not merchants 
—they insisted. In default of silk, drapery, or liardware, they 
would like our saddles ; they turned them round and round in every 
way, finding them now perfectly magnificent, now abominable. At 
last, after long haggling and cross.questioning, they went off, pro¬ 
mising to return. 

Tlie visit of these five individuals occasioned much serious re¬ 
flection ; tlieir manner of acting and speaking was not at all 
natural. Although they came one after the otlier, yet they seemed 
perfectly to understand each other, and to aim at tlio same end by 
the same means. Thtiwdesire of buying something from us was 
evidently a mere pretexwbr disguising tlicir intentions : these 
people were rather swindlers or spies, than real merchants. “ Weil,” 
we said, “ let us wait quietly ; sooner or later we sliall see clearly 
into this aft’air.” 

As it was dinner time, we sat down to table, or rather, wo re¬ 
mained at the fireside, contemplating the pot, in wliich a good cut 
of beef had been boiling for some hours. Samdadchiemba, in his 
quality of steward, brought this to the suiface of the liquid by 
means ol a large wooden spoon, seized it with his nails, and threw 
it on the end of a hoard, where he cut it into three equal pieces ; 
each then took his portion in his cup, and with the aid of a few 
rolls baked in the ashes, we tranquilly commenced our diimec 
without troubling ourselves very mucli about swindlers or spies. 
We were at our dessert—that is to say, we were about to rinse our 
cups with some battered tea, when the two Lamas, the pretended 
merchants, made their re-appearance. “ The Regent,” they said, 
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“ awaits you in his palace; he wants to speak to you.” “ But,” 
cried we, “ does the Regent, perchance, also want to buy our old 
saddles?” “ It is not a question about either saddles or merchan¬ 
dise. Rise at once, and follow us to the Regent.” The matter 
was now beyond a doubtthe government was desirous of med- 
oling with us—to what end ? Was it to do us good or ill, to give 
us liberty, or to shackle us ? to let us live or to make us die ? This 
we could not tell. “ Let us go to the Regent,” we said, “ and 
trust for the rest to the will of our heavenly Father.” 

After having dressed ourselves in our best, and put on our 
majestic caps of fox-skin, we said to our apparitor, “We are 
ready.” “ And this young man,” he said, pointing to Samdad- 
chietnba, who had turn^ his eyes upon him with no very affectionate 
expression. “This youn^man, he is our servant, he will take care 
of the house in our absence.” “ No, no, he must come too; the 
Regent wishes to see all three of you.” Samdadchiemba shook, 
by way of making his.'^let, his great robe of sheepskin, placed, 
ill a very insolent manner, a small black cap over his ear, and we 
departed all together, after padlocking the door of our lodging. 

We went at a rapid pace for about five or six minutes, and then 
arrived at the palace of the First Kalon, the Regent of Thibet. 
After having crossed a large courtyard, where were assembled a 
great number of Lamas and Chinese, who began to whisper when 
they saw us appear. We were stopped before a gilt door, the folds 
of which stood ajar; our leader passed through a small corridor 
on the left, and an instant after the door was opened. At the 
farther end of an apartment, simply furnished, we perceived a per¬ 
sonage sitting with crossed legs on a tlu^ cushion covered with a 
tiger’s-skin : it was the Regent. With Tils right hand he made us 
a sign to approach. We went close up to him, and saluted him by 
placing our caps under our arms. A bench covered with a red 
carpet stood on our right; on this we were invited to sit down— 
we complied immediately. Meantime the gilt door was closed, and 
there remained in the saloon only the Regent and seven individuals, 
who stood behind him—namely, four Lamas of a modest and com¬ 
posed bearing, two sly-looking, mischievous eyed Chinese, and a 
person whom, by his long beard, his turban, and grave countenance^ 
we recognised to be a Mussulman. The Regent was a man of fifty 
years of age; his large features, mild and remarkably pallid, breathed 
a truly royal majesty ; his dark eyes, shaded by long lashes, were 
intelligent and gentle. He was dressed in a yellow robe, edged 
with sable; a ring, adorned with diamonds, hung from his left 
ear, and his long, jet black hair was collected together at the top 
of his head, and fastened by three smaU gold combs. His large 
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red cap, set with pearls and surmounted by a coral ball, lay at his 
side on a green cushion. 

When we were seated, the Regent gazed at us for a long while' 
in silence, and with a minute attention. He turned his head alter¬ 
nately to the right and left, and smiled at us in a half mooking^^ 
half friendly manner. This sort of pantomime appealed to us at 
last so droll, that we could not help laughing. “ Come,” we said 
in French, and in an undertone, ” this gentleman seems a good 
fellow enongh; our affair will go on very well. ” “ Ah! ” said the 

Regent, in a very affable tone, “ what language is that you speak? 

I did not understand what you said?” “ We spoke the language 
of our country.” “ Well, repeat aloud what you said just now.” 

“ We said, ‘ This gentleman seems a good-natured fellow enough. ’ ” 
The Regent, turning to those who were standing behind him, said, 

“ Do you understand this language?” They all bowed together, 
and answered that they did not understai^it. “ You see, nobody 
here understands the language of yottl^^pJhtry.* Translate your 
words into the Thibetian.” We said, that in the physiognomy 
of the First Kalon there was expressed niueh kindliness. “ Ah! 
you think I have much kindliness ; yet I am very ill-natured. Is 
it not true that I am very ill-natured?” he asked his attendants. 
They answered merely by smiling. “ You are right,” continued 
the Regent; ” I am kind, for kindness is the duty of a Kalon. I 
must be kind towards ray people, and also towards strangers.” 
He then addressed to us a long harangue, of which we could 
comprehend only a few sentences. When he had finished, we told 
him that, not being much accustomed to the Thibetian language, 
we had not fully penet^d the sense of his words. The Regent 
signed to a Chinese, wh^stepping forward, translated to us his 
harangue, of which the following is the outline. We had been 
summoned without the slightest idea of being molested. The con¬ 
tradictory reports that had circulated respecting us since our arrival 
at Lha«Ssa, had induced the Regent to question us himself, in 
order to know where we came from. “ We are from the western 
sky,” we said to the Regent. “ From Calcntta?” “ No; our 
country is called France.” “ You are, doubtless, Peling ?” ” No, 

we are Frenchmen.” “ Can you write?" “ Better than speak.” 
The Regent, turning round, addressed some words to a Lama, who 
disappearing, returned in a moment with paper, ink, and a bamboo 
point. • “ Here is paper,” said the Regent; “ write something.” 
“ In what language—in Thibetian?” “ No, write some letters in 
your own country’s language,” One of us took the papertm his 
knees, and wrote this sentence: “ What avails it to man to conquer 
the whole world, if he lose his soul ?” “Ah, here are characters 
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of your country! I never saw any like them; and what is the 
meaning of tliat?” We wrote the translation in Tliibetian, 
Tartar, and Chinese, and handed it to him. “ I have not been 
deceived,” he said ; “ you are men of great knowledge. You can 
write in all languages, and you express thoughts as pi ofound as 
'These we find in the prayer-books.” He then repeated, slowly 
moving his head to and fro, “ What avails it to man to conquer 
the whole world if he lose his own soul ?” 

While the Regent and his attendants were indulging in their 
raptures at our wonderful knowledge, we heard on a sudden, in the 
courtyard of the palace, the cries of the crowd and the sonorous 
noise of the Chinese tamtam. ” Here is the ambassador of Peking,’ ’ 
said the Regent, “ he wishes to examine you himself. Tell liim 
fiankly what concerns yeu, and rely on my jirotection ; it is I who 
govern the country.” This said, he quitted the saloon witli his 
retinue through a small secret door, and left us alone in this judg- 
meut-hall. 

The idea of falling into the hands of the Chinese made at first 
a disagreeable impression upon us; and the picture ot those hori ible 
persecutions which at different times have afflicted thechnstenduras 
of China, seized upon our imagination ; but we soon recovered our 
spirits in the reflection that we were alone, and isolated as we were 
in the midst of Thibet, ceuld not compromise any one. This 
thought gave us courage. “ Samdadchiemba,” we said to our 
young neophyte, “ now must we show that we are brave men, that 
we are Christians. This affair will perhaps piroceed to great 
lengths ; but let us never lose sight of eternity. If we are treated 
well, we shall thank God for it; if we .arajppltreated, we shall thank 
him nevertheless, for we shall have tliC^liappiness of suiferiiig for 
the faith. If wo are killed, the martyrdom will be a splendid 
crowning of all our labours. To arrive, after a journey of only 
eighteen months, in heaven, were not that a good journey ? were 
not that happiness? What do you say, Samdadchiemba?” “ I 
have never been in fear of death; if 1 am asked whether I am a 
Christian, you will see if I tremble.” 

This excellent frame of mind in Samdadchiemba filled our hearts 
with joy, an^ completely dissipated the unpleasant impressions 
which this misadventure had occasioned. We thought for a 
moment of considering the questions that would probably be put 
to tt», and the answers we should give ; but we rejected thiscounsel 
of mere human prudence, reflecting that the moment had come 
for us to keep strictly to the injunction which our Saviour addressed 
to his disciples, that “ when they were brought before the syna¬ 
gogues, governors, and kings, they should take no thought how or 
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■what they should speakonly it was agreed that we should salute 
the Mandarin in the French way, and that we should not kneel 
heforo him. We thought that, having the honour to be Christians, 
missionaries, and Frenchmen, we might very fairly insist on stand¬ 
ing erect before any Chinese whatsoever. 

After waiting a few moments, a young Chinese, elegantly 
dressed, and of very graceful manners, came to inform us that 
Ki Chan, grand ambassador of the grand Emperor of China, 
wished to examine us. We followed our amiable apparitor, and 
■wore ushered into a saloon decorated in the Chinese style, where 
Ki-Chan was seated upon a sort of throne, about three feet high, 
and covered with red cloth. Before him was a small table of black 
laque, upon which were an inkstand, some pens, some sheets of 
paper, and a silver va^e filled with snuff. Below the' throne were 
four scribes, two on the right, and two on the left; the rest of the 
saloon was occupied by a great number of Chinese and Thibetians, 
who had put on their holiday dresses to attend the inquiry. 

Ki-Chan, although sixty years old, seemed to us full of strength 
and vigour. His face is, without contradiction, the most noble, 
elegant, and intellectual we have seen amongst the Chinese When 
wo took off our caps to him, and made him one of our best bows, 
“ ’Tis well, ’tis well,” he said ; “ follow your own customs. I 
have been told you speak correctly the language of Peking. I 
want to talk with you for a moment.” “We make many blunders 
in speaking, but your marvellous understanding will know how to 
remedy the obscuiity of eur words.” “ Why, that is pure Pekinese. 
You Frenchmen possess a great facility for all learning. You are 
Frenchmen, are you no^k “ Yes, we are Frenchmen.” “ Oh, I 
know the French ; ther^vere formerly a great many of them at 
Peking ; I used to see some of them.” “ You must have known 
them, too, at Canton, when you were imperial commissioner?” 
This reminiscence furrowed the forehead of our judge ; hd took an 
abundant pinch of snuff out of his box, and threw it up his nose 
in a very bad humour. “ Yes, that is true ; I have seen many 
Europeans at Canton. You are of the religion of the Lord of 
Heaven, are you not?” “ Certainly we are; moreover, preachers 
of that religion.” “ I know, I know ; you have come hither, 
doubtless, to preach that religion ?” “ We have no other object.” 

“ Have you already travelled over a great number of countries ?” 
“ We have travelled over all China, Tartary, and now we are in 
the capital of Thibet.” “ With whom did you liVe when you were 
in China?” “ We do not answer questions of that sort.” “And if 
1 command you to do so?” “ We should not d|py.” Here the 
irritated judge struck the table with his fist. “ You know,” we 
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said, “ that Christians have no fear ; why seek, then, to intimidate 
us?” “ Where did you learn Chinese?” “ In China.” ” In 
what place?” “A little everywhere.” “And the Tartar, you 
know It ? where did you learn it ?” “ In Mongolia, in the Land of 
-^ress.” 

After some other trifling questions, Ki-Chan, telling us that we 
must be tired, invited us to seat ourselves. Then suddenly chang¬ 
ing his tone and manner, he addressed Samdadchiemba, who, with 
his hand on his hip, had been standing a little behind us. “ And 
you,” he said, in a dry and angry voice, “ whence are you ?” “ I 

am from Ki-Tou-Sse.” “ What is Ki-Tou-Sse? who knows that?” 
“ Ki-Tou-Sse is in San-Tchouen.” ” Ah, you are from San- 
Tehouon, in the province of Kan-Sou. Son of the central nation, 
on your knees !” Samd&dchieniha turned pale, his hand left his 
hip, and his arm modestly glided down along his leg. “ On your 
knees,” repeated the Mandarin, in a thundering voice. Samdad- 
cliieniba fell on his knees, saying, “ On my knees, standing or 
sitting, ’tis all the same to me : a man of labour and fatigue, as [ 
am, IS not accustomed to take his ease.” “ Ah, you are from 
Kan-Sou,” said the judge, taking large pinches of snuff; “ah! 
you are from Kan-Sou; you are a child of the central nation! 
Very well; in that case, it is within my province to deal with you. 
Son of the central nation, answer your father and mother, and 
take heed how you tell lies. Where did you meet with these two 
foreigners? How did you become attached to their service?” 
Samdadchiemba gave, with perfect self-confidence, a long histciry 
of his life, which seemed to interest the auditory ; he then related 
how he had made our acquaintance iaiWnrtary, and the reasons 
that had induced him to follow us. uhr young neophyte spoke 
with dignity, and, moreover, with a prudence which we had not 
expected.” “ Why did you adopt the religion of the Lord of 
Heaven ? Don’t you know that this is forbidden by the grand 
Emperor ?” “ The entirely humble ' adopted that religion,'■ because 

it is the only true religion. How could I suppose that the grand Em¬ 
peror proscribed a religion which orders man to do good and to avoid 
evil?” “ That is true, the religion of the Lord of Heaven is holy; I 
know it. Why did you enter the service of these foreigners ? Don’t 
you know that the laws forbid that ? ” “ IIow should an ignorant 
man, as I am, know who is a foreigner, and who not ? These men 
always showed kindness to me, always exhorted me to practise 
virtue ; why was I not to follow them ? ” “ How much wages do 

' Sia.0 ii. Ml expression uicd by the Chinese when they speak of themselves lu 
the presence of Mandunns. 
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they pay you ? ” “ If I accompany them, it is to save my soul, 
anil not to get money. My masters liave never let me want rice and 
clothes, and with that I am satisfied.” ” Are you married?” 

“ As I was a Lama, before entering the religion of the Lord of 
Heaven, I have never been mairied ” The judge then laughingly 
addressed an indelicate question to Samdadchiemba, who lowered^ 
his eyes and remained silent. One of us rising, said to Ki-Chan ! 

“ Our religion not only prohibits the commission of impure actions, 
but also the thinking or speaking of them ; it is even not permitted 
to 118 to listen to indecent expressions.” These words pronounced 
with calmness and solemnity, raised a slight blush on tlie face of 
his excellency the ambassador of China, “ I know,” he said, ” I 
know the religion of the Lord of Heaven is holy; 1 know it, for I 
have lead its books of doctrine ; he who should strictly keep all its 
precepts would be a man without leproach.” He made a sign to 
Samdadchieraba to rise ; then, turning to us, he said : “ It is night, 
you must be tired ; it is tunc to take supper ; ydu may go ; to- 
moriow, if I want you, I will send for you.” 

The ambassador Ki-Chan was quite right, it was very late, and 
the vaiious emotions which had been furiu.shed to us in the course 
of the evening had not by any means supplied the place of sujiper. 

On leaving the Simco-Tliibetiaii pretoriura, wo were accosted by 
a venerable Lama, who informed us that the Fust Kalon awaited us. 
We ciossed the court, illmnniatcd by some red lanterns ; turned on 
the light, to a peiilous staircase, which wo ascended, prudently 
holding on by our conductor’s robe ; then, after traversing a long 
terrace, in the dubious light of the stars, we were introduced to the 
Regent. The large and loffeia'ooni was splendidly lighted by butter- 
oil lamp.s, the walls, the cenmg, even the floor, weie all covered with 
gilding and brilliant colours. The Regent was alone ; he bad us 
sit down near himself on a iich carpet, and endeavoured to express 
by Ins words, and still more by his ge.stures, how deep an interest 
he felt intis. Above all, we clearly understood that ho was making 
arrangements to keep us from starving. Our pantomime was in¬ 
terrupted by the arrival of a jicrson, who left, upon eiiteiing, his 
slippers at the door ; it was the governor of the Cashmciian 
Mussulmen. After having saluted the company, by raising his 
hand to his forehead, and pronouncing the foriiiola “ Salanialek” 
he leant against a column, in the centre of the room, winch sup¬ 
ported the ceiling. The Mussulman governor spoke Chinese veiy 
well; and the Regent had accordingly sent for him to act as inter- 
jireter. Immediately upon his arrival, a serv.int placed before us. 
a small table, and 8up|ier was served up to us at the expense of 
the Thibetian government. We shall not say anything here as to. 
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the Regent’s cuisine; firstly, because our keen appetite did not permit 
us to jiay sufficient atteni\on to tlie quality ot the dishes ; secondly, 
because that day our minds were moie occupied with politics than 
with gastronomy. All ot a sudden we missed Samdadchiemba ; 
,..we asked what had become of him : “ He is with my servants,” 
answered the Regent ; "‘do not trouble yourselves on his account, 
he shall not want for anything.” 

During, and after the repast, there was much inquiry about 
France and the count!ies we had visited. Then tie Regent, 
pointing to the pictuies that adorned his loom, asked whether we 
could ourselves paint any such. “We cannot paint,” was our 
answer ; “ study, and the preaching ot the doctiine of Jehovah aio 
our only occujiations.” “ Oh, don’t tell me you cannot paint; 1 
know that the peojile of your couiitiy are very skilful in that ait.’’ 
“Yes, those who make it theii einployment; but our cleigymen 
are not in the habit of exercising it.” “ Though you may not 
follow this art Yjiecially, jet you aie not quite unacquainted with 
it; you can, dountlcss, diaw geograjihical majis?” “No, we 
cannot.” “ How ! on your j<iUinej' did you never sketch, did you 
never make a map ? ” " Nevei.” “ Oh, that is impossible ! ” The 
jiertinacity of tiio Regent in questioning us on tins subject, made 
us jinuse to reflect; piesently we exjiressed the surprise we lelt at 
all these inquiries “ I see,” he said, “ that you aie stiaiglufor- 
waid, honest men ; I will speak frankly to you. The Chinese are 
veiy suspicious, you aie aware of that; you have been long enough 
in China to know it as wtll as 1 do ; well, they' believe that you 
are travelling through foreign kingdoms, on purpose to draw maps of 
them and to e.xplore them. If you do dfpv, if you do make geogiTi- 
jihical maps, admit it without fear ; rely on my protection.” Evi¬ 
dently the Regent was afiaid of an invasion ; he fancied, perhaps, 
that we were charged with laying down the route for some formid¬ 
able aimv, leady to overwhelm Thibet. We endeavoured to 
dissipate his fears, and to assure him of the extremely*'peaceful 
views of the French government. We admitted, however, that 
amongst our effects there was a great number of drawings and 
geographical niajis, and that we had even a map of Thibet. At 
the.se words, the face of the Regent was suddenly contracted ; but 
we hastened to add, in oidei to quiet him, that all our drawings 
and maps were printed, and that we were nut their authors. We 
took the opportunity to sjieak to the Regent and the Cashmerian 
governor, of the geographical knowledge of the Europeans. They 
were greatly astonished when we told them that, with us, children 
of ten and twelve years old_ possessed an exact and complete idea 
of all the kingdoms of the world. 
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The conversation extended far into the night. At last tlie 
Regent rose, and asked us whether we did not feel m want of 
a little repose. “We only awaited,” wo answeied, “tor the 
pernnssion of the Kalon, to letiirn to our lodgings.” “Your 
lodgings! I have ordeied an ap.irmient to be jnejiared for you*- 
in my palace; you will sleep heie to-night: to-nioiiow, you 
can leturn to your house.” We sought to excuse ourselves ironi 
acce(iling ttie kind offer of the Regent; but soon became aware 
that we weie not at liberty to refuse what we hud been simple 
enough to consider a compliment. We were regular prisoneis. 
We took leave of the Regent rather coolly, and followed an indivi¬ 
dual, who, after crossing a great many looms andcoindors, ushered 
us into a soit of closet, which we might family call a piison, as we 
weie not pcimitted to leave it for any other place. 

There had been prepared for us two couebes, which, no doubt, 
were mlimtely supeiior to our own beds ; nevei tlielesg, we regretted 
our poor pallets, whereon we had so long enjoyed a free and inde¬ 
pendent bleep throughout our traiels in the desert. Lamas and 
attendants of the Regent came in great numbers to see us. Those 
who had gone to bed got up, and soon we lieaid, in this vast 
]>alace, lately so calm and silent, doors opened and shut, and the 
rapid steps of the curious sounding in the passages. Crowds 
thiongcd aiouiid Us and examined us with insuppoi table avidity. 
In all those eyes staring at us there was neither sympathy nor ill- 
will; they simply exiiressed vapid cui iooity. To all these indivi¬ 
duals around us, we represented merely a kind of zoological phe¬ 
nomenon. Oh, liow hard it is to be exposed thus to an indifferent 
multitude! When we tho8j|t that these trouble-ome peojde had 
sufficiently stared and whispeied, and ought now to be satisfied, 
we informed them that we were going to bed, and that we 
should feel extremely obliged if they would bo kind enough 
to retiie. Eveiyoiio bowed; some of them even were polite 
enough to put out their tongues at Ub ; but nobody stiircd. It 
was evident that they had a mind to know how we should behave 
on going to bed. This desire seemed to us somewhat misplaced ; 
btit we thought we would submit to it up to a certain jioint. 
Accordingly we knelt down, made the sign of the cioss, and 
recited, aloud, our evening prayer. As soon as we commenced, 
the whispering ceased, and a religious silence prevailed. When 
the prayer was finished, we once more invited the (;i-owd to leave 
us, and, in older to add efficacy to our words, we exiinguished the 
light. The crowd, thus plunged into deep darkness, adopted the 
cdurse of first having a hearty laugh, and then retiring gropingly. 
We clo.sed the door of our pri'^on and laid down to rest. 
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When stretched on the beds of the First Kalon, we felt ranch 
more disposed to talk tlian to sleep. We experienced a certain 
jileasure in recapitulating the adventures of the day. The feigned 
merchants who wanted to purchase our saddles, our appearance 
,,before the llegent, the examination we had undergone by the 
ambassador, Ki-Chon, our su{)per at the expense of the public 
treasury, our long conversation with the Regent: all this appeared 
to us a phantasmagoria. It seemed as though our whole day had 
been a long nightmaio. Our journey itself, our arrival at Lba-Ssa, 
everything seemed incredible. We asked one anotlier whether it 
was true, that we, missionaries, Frenchmen, weie really in the 
states of the TaR-Larna, in the capital of Thibet, sleeping in the 
very palace of the Regent. All these events, past and present, 
clashed in our heads. Tiio future, especially, appeared to us enve¬ 
loped in dark, tliick clouds. How was all this to end ? Would 
they say to us, “ You are free; go wherever you phase? ” Would 
they keep us in this iirison? or would they strangle us? These 
reflections were well calculated to chill the heart, and to cause a 
head-ache. But trust in God is a grand thing in such tiials! 
Ilow happy is one in feeling one’s-self supported by Providence, 
when one is thus left alone, abandoned, and destitute of succour. 
“ Oh,” said we to each other, “let us be prepared for the woist, 
relying upon the protection of our Heavenly Father ! Not a single 
hair will fall from our heads without his permission ” 

We went to sleep amid tliese considerations, but our slumber 
was light and disturbed. As soon as dawn appeared, the dooi of 
our cell was gently opened, and the governor of the Katchi entered. 
He took a seat at our side, between tljf^o couches, and asked u.s 
in kind, affectionate tones, whether we had spent a good night. 
He then presented to us a basket of cakes, made by his family, and 
some dried fruits from Ladak. We were deeply touched by this 
attention, which seemed to announce that we had met with a 
sincere and devoted friend. ~ 

The goveinor of the Katchi was thirty-two years old ; his face 
full of nobleness and majesty, breathed at the same time, a kindness 
and candour well calculated to arouse our confidence. His looks, 
his words, his deportment, everything about him, seemed to express 
that he felt a very lively interest in us. He had come to acquaint 
us with whnf would be done during the day, with reference to us. 
“In the morning,” he said, “the Thibetian authorities will go 
with you to your lodgings. They will put a seal upon all your 
effects, which will then be brought before the tribunal, and be 
examined by the Regent and the Chinese ambassador, in your 
presence. If you have no manuscript maps in your baggage you 
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need fear nothing; you will not he molested in any way. If, on 
tlie contrary, you have any such maps, you would do well to let me 
know beforehand, as in this case, we may peihaps find some way 
to arrange the affair. I am very intimate with the Regent, (this 
we had, indeed, observed the night before during our supper) ; aniL- 
it IS he hrmself who directed me to make to you tliis confidential com¬ 
munication.” He then added, in an under voice, that all these diffi- 
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culties were got up against us by the Chinese, against the will of 
the Thibetian government. We answered the governor of Katchi, 
that we had not a single manuscript map ; and we then gave him, 
in detail, a statement of all the articles that were in our trunks. 
“ Since they are to be examined to-day, you will judge for yourself 
whether we are people to bo believed.” The countenance of the 
Mu-sulman brightened. “ Your words,” he said, “quite reassure 
me. None of the at tides you have described can at all compromise 
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you. Maps ere feared in this country—extremely feared, indeed ; 
especially since the atfair of a certain Englishman named Moorcrult, 
who introduced hiniselt into Llia-Ssa, under the pretence of being 
a Cashmerian. After a sojourn there of twelve years, he departed ; 
but he was murdered on Ins way to Ladak. Amongst hia effects 
they found a numerous collection of maps and plans, whith he iiad 
drawn during Ins stay at Lha-Ssa. This circumstance has made 
the Cliinese autliorities very suspicious on this subject. As you do 
not draw mops, that is all right; I will now go and tell the Regent 
what 1 have iieaid from you.” 

When the governor of Kafchi had left us, we rose, for we had 
remained in bed, without ceremony, during his long visit. Alter 
having offered up our morning prayer, and prepared our hearts to 
patience and resignotioa, we ate the breakfast which had been sent 
to us by order ot the Regent It consisted of a plate of lolls 
stuffed with sugar and minced meat, and a pot of richly-buUeietl 
tea. But we gave the preference to the cakes and dried fiuit, 
which the governor of Katehi had presented to us. 

Three Lama ushers soon came and announced to us the order 
of the day ; viz., that our luggage was to be inspected. We sub¬ 
mitted respectiully to the orders of the Thibetiun authority, and 
proceeded to our lodgings, accompanied by a numerous escort all 
the way. From the palace (jf theHegent to our habitation we ob¬ 
served great excitement ; they were sweeping the streets, removing 
the dirt, and decorating the fronts of the liouses with large strips 
of pouloii, yellow and red. We asked ouiselves what all tins 
meant ? for whom were all these demonstrations of honour and 
respect ? Suddenly we heard behintL^Us loud acclamations, and 
turning round we saw the Regent, wWS was advancing, mounted 
on a magnificent white charger, and surrounded by numerous 
horsemen We ariivtd at our lodgings neatly at the same time witli 
him. We o|>eiied the padlock by which the door was fastened, 
and requested the Regent to honour us by entering the apartments 
ot the French misoionaries. 

Samdadehiemhn, whom we had not seen since our audience with 
the Chinese ambassador, was there too. He was quite stupified, 
for he could not comprehend these proceedings. The servants of 
the Regent, with wliom he had passed the night, could not give 
him aryr information. We said to him some words of encourage¬ 
ment, giving liim to unilertand that we were not yet quite on the 
eve of martyrdom. 

The Regent took a seat in the middle of our room on a gilded 
chair, whicli had been hi ought from the palace for thi-s. purpose, 
and asked whether wliat he saw in our room was aU we possessed ? 
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“ Yes ; that is all we possess ; neither more nor less. These are 
all our resources for invading Thibet.” “ There is satire in your 
words,” said the Regent ; “ I never fancied you such dangerous 
people. What i.s that?” he added, pointing to a crucifix wo hud 
fixed against the wall. “Ah, if you leully knew what that was. 
you would not say that we were not foiinidable ; for by that we 
design to conquer Cliiiia, Tartary, and 'lliibet.” The Regent 
laughed, for he only saw a joke in our words, which yet were so 
real and serious. 

A scribe sat down at the feet of the Regent, and made an in¬ 
ventory of our trunks, clothes, and kitchen iniplenients. A lighted 
lamp was brought, and the Regi iit took from a small purse which 
hung from his neck, a golden seal, which was ajiplied to all our 
baggage. Nothing was omitted ; our oldsboots, the very pins of 
our tiavelling tent, were all daubed with red wax, and solemnly 
marked with the seal of the I’ale-Lama. 

When this long ceremony was completed, the Regent informed 
us that we must now proceed to the tiihmiai Some poiters weie 
sent tor, and found in very biiet time. A Lama of the jiolice had 
only to present himself in the street and summon, in the name of 
the law, all the passers by, men, women, and children, to come 
into the house immediately and assist the government. At Lha-Ssa, 
the system of enforced labour is in a most prosperous and flourish¬ 
ing state ; the Tliibetians coming into it with entire willingness and 
good grace. 

When enough labourers were collected, all our goods were dis¬ 
tributed among them, and the room was completely cleared, and 
the piocesbion to the tiilmmil set out with great pomp. A Thi- 
betian hor.se soldier, his dtWtn swoid in hand, and his fusil at his 
side, opened the iirocession ; alter him came the troop of portei s, 
marching between two lines of Lama satellites ; the Regent, on his 
white cliarger, surrounded by a mounted guaid of honour, followed 
our baggage ; and last, behind the Regent, inarcheii the two jioor 
French missionaiies, who had, by way of suite, a no very agreeable 
crowd of gnjiers. Our mien was not particularly imposing. Led 
like mnleluctors, or, at least, like suspected persons, we could only 
lower our eyes, and modestly pass through the numerous crowd 
that thronged on our way. Such a position nas, indeed, veiy pain¬ 
ful and humiliating; but the remembrance of our holy Saviour, 
dragged to the pietorium, through the streets of Jerusalem, was 
sufficient to mitigate the bitterness with which we» were afflicted. 
We prayed to him to sanctify our humiliations by his own, and to 
Bcceiit them in remembrance of his Passion. 

When we arrived at the tribunal, the Chinese ambassador 
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attended by his staff, was already in ®8 place. The Regent ad¬ 
dressed him : “You want to examine the effects of these strangers; 
here they are ; examine them. These men are neither rich, nor 
powerful, as you suppose.” There was vexation in the tone of the 
Regent, and, at bottom, he was naturally enough annoyed at this 
part of policeman which he had to play. Ki-Chau asked us if we 
had np more than two trunks. “ Only two; everytliing has been 
brought here; there remains in our house not a rag,_ not a bit of 
paper.” “ What have you got in your two trunks ?” “ Here are 
the keys; open them, empty them, and examine them at your 
pleasure.” Ki-Chan blushed, and moved back, Chinese 
delicacy wa« touched, * “ Do these trunks belong tome V’ besaid, 
with emotion.. “Have I the right to open them? If anything 
should ha missed afitBrisarda. what would you m ^ 

not be afraid; our relij^n folbids us rashly to jmfed-our jimghr 

how.” “..Qnsft ytwi hrttolMt yowswilMn 11 wttMoJw^iSihabthey 
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contain ; it is my duty to do 80 ; but you alone have tlie right to 
touch what belongs to you.” 

We broke the seal of the Tal4-Laaia, the padlock was removed, 
and these two tranks, which had been pierced by all eyes for a long 
time past, were at last opened to the general gaze. We took wt 
the contents, one after another, and displayed them on a large taBR. 
■First came some French and Latin volumes, then some Chinese and 
Tartar books, church linen, ornaments, sacred vases, rosaries, 
crosses, medals, and a magnificent collection of lithographs. All 
the spectators were lost in contemplation at this small Luroptan 
museum. They opened large eyes, touched each other with 
^e elbow, and smacked their tongues in token of admiration. None 
of them had ever seen anything so beautiful, so rich, so marvellous. 
Everything white they considered silver everything yellow, gold. 
The faces of all brightened up, and they seemed entirely to forget 
that we were suspected and dangerous people. The Thibetians put 
out their tongues and scratched their eai-s at us ;«and the ChinebO 
made us the most sentimental bows. Our bag of medals, especlalli, 
attracted attention, and it seemed to be anticipated that, be¬ 
fore we left the court, we should make a large distribution of these 
daazhng gold pieces. 

The Regent and Ki-Chan, whose minds were elevated above 
those of the vulgar, and who certainly did not covet our treasure, 
nevertlieiess forgot their character as judges. The sight of our 
beautiful coloured pictures transported them quite out of themselves. 
The Regent kept his hands joined, and preserved a continuous stare 
with his mouth open, whilst Ki Chan, showing off his knowledge, 
explained how the Frenclofere the most distinguished artists iu the 
world, ” At one time,’“ said, “ he knew, at Peking, a French 
Tnissionary, who painted portraits that were quite alarmingly like, 
fie kept his paper concealed in the sleeve of his robe, took the 
likeness as it were by stealth, and, in a whiff, all was done. Ki- 
Gban asked us if we had not watches, telescopes, magic-lanterns, 
'&c. &c. We thereupon opened a small box which no one had 
hitherto remarked, and which contained a microscope. We ad¬ 
justed its vaiious parts, and no one had eyes but for this singular 
machine, in pure gold, as tliey took it to and which, certt^y, 
-was about to perform wondrous things. Ki-Uhan alone knew wtet 
a microscope was. He gave an explanation of it to the public, with 
great pretension and vanity. He then asked us to put some ani- 
■ 'inalculm on the glass^ We looked at his excoJIency out of tlte 
corner of the eye, and then took the microscope to pieces, joint by 
Wilt, and^t it in the box, “ We thought,” said wo to Kv Chan, 
vfitih a formal air, ” we thought, that we came here to undergo 
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judgment,'and not to play a comedy.” “What judgment I” 
exclaimed he, abruptly ; “ we wished to examine your etfects, 
aseertain really who you were, and that ia all.” “ And the 
maps : you do not mention them ” “Oh, yes—yes ! that is the 
great point; where are your maps ?” “ Here they are and we 

<ifei)lajcd the three maps we had ; a map of the world, the two 
hemispheres upon the projection of Mercator, and a Chinese emiiire. 

'file appearance of these maps seemed to the Regent a clap of 
thunder ; tlie poor man changed colour three or four times in the 
course of a minute, as it we had shown our death warrant. “ It 
is fortunate for us,” said we to Ki-Clian, “ that we have met with 
you in this country. It. by ill luck, you had not been lieie, we 
should have been utterly unable to convince the Thibetian authoii- 
ties that these maps are ^ot our own drawing. But an instructed 
man hke yourself, conversant with European matters, will at once 
see that these maps are not our own work.” Ki-Chan was 
evidently much flattered by the compliment. “ Oh, it is evident,” 
said he, at the first glance, “ that these maps are printed. Look 
here," said he to the Regent ; ” these maps weie not drawn by these 
men ; they were printed m the kingdom of Ernnce. You cannot 
distinguish that, but I have been long used to objects, the jiroduc- 
tions ot the Western Heaven.” These words produced a magical 
effect on the Regent. His face became radiant, and he looked at 
us with a look of satisfaction, and made a gracious movement witlt 
his head, as much as to say, ‘‘ It is well ; you are honest people.” 

We could not get off without a little geographical lecture. We 
yielded charitably to the wishes ot the Regent and the Chinese 
ambassador. We indicated with our ^igirson the map of Mer¬ 
cator, China, Tartary, and Thibet, anifcll the other countries of 
the globe. The Regent was aimized at seeing how fur we were 
from our native land, and what a long journey we had been obliged 
to make, by land and water, to come and pay him a visit in the 
cajiitul of Thibet. He regaided us with astonishment, and then 
raised the thumb of his right hand, saying, “ You are men like 
that,” signifying, in the figurative language of the Thibetians: 
you are men of a superlative stamp. After lecogiiising the pnu- 
cipfd points of Thibet, the Regent inquired whereabouts waB 
Calcutta ? “ Here,” we said, pointing to a little round speck on 

the borders of the sea. “And Lha-Ssa: where then is Lha- 
Ssa?” “Here it is.” The eyes and finger of the Regent went 
.,from Lha-Ssa tq Calcutta, and from Calcutta to Lha-Ssa. “ Tlie 
Peiings ol'^alcutta are very near our irontiers,” said he, making a 
grimace, ahd shaking his head. “ Ko matter,” he added, ‘‘here 
are tlie Himalaya inouutaius.” 
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The course of geography being ended, the maps were folded 
up a^ain, placed in their respective cases, and we passed on to 
nligious subjects. Ki-Chan had long since become acquainted with 
these matters. When he was viceroy of the province of I’e-Tche- 
Ly, he had sufficiently persecuted the Christians, to have iiumei ous 
opportunities of making himself familiar with everything c1!h- 
nected with the Catholic worship ; and ho accordingly now dis¬ 
played his knowledge. He evidained the images, the sacred vases, 
tile oinaments. He even inforined the conqiany that in the box of 
holy oils there was a famous remedy for jieople at death’s door. 
Duiing all these explanations the Ri’geiit was thoughtful and ab¬ 
stracted ; his eyes were constantly turned towards a large host- 
iron. These long pincers, teriniiiatiiig in two large lips, seemed to 
act powei fully on his iniaginatum. Ho gave us an inquiring look, 
seeming to ask us if tins frightful iinpleiiient was not some¬ 
thing like an infernal machine. Ho was only re-assured upon 
viewing some wafers that we kept in a box, for* he then compre¬ 
hended the use of this sirange object. 

The woitliy Regent was all joyous and triumphant, when he 
saw that we had nothing in our possession calculated to compro¬ 
mise us. “ Well,” said he to the Clniu se ambassador with a sneer, 
“ what do you think of these men ? What must we do with 
them? These men are Frenchmen, they are ministers of the 
religion of the Lord of Heaven, they are honest men; we must 
leave them in jieace.” These flattering words were leceived in the 
saloon with a millinur of approbation, and the two misbiomuies, 
said, from the bottom of their hearts, Deo grdlias. 

The porters shouldw^i our luirgage, and we returned to our 
lodging with undoubtedl^gieater aliiciity and lighter heai ts than 
when we had lelt it. The news of our lein.stntemcnt soon spread 
through the town, and the Thibetiaii people h.isteiicd from all 
quarters to congratulate us. They saluted us heartily, and the 
French name was in every one’s mouth. Thencetorwaid the white 
Azams were eiitimly toigotten. 

When we had lefuriiished our apartments we gave some Tchang- 
Ka to the porters, in older that they might drink our health in. a 
pot of Tliibetian small bier, and appreciate the magnuinmity of 
the French, in not making people work for nothing. 

Fvery one having gone away, we resumed our accustomed 
solitude, and solitude inducing reflection, we discovered two impa»>r 
tant things. In the fiist place, that we liad not yet dined, and in 
the second, that our hor.-es were no longer in the stable. Wjiilst 
we were considering how to get something quickly cooked, and how 
to find where our horses weie, we saw at the threshold of our 
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door the governor of the KotcKif who reKieved ue from the double 
embarrAsemeot* This excellent man having foreseen that OUT 
Rttendance at the coart of inquiry would not allow ne time to 
make our pot boil, came, followed by two servants carrying, a 
basket of provisions, with an ovation lie had prepared for us. “ Aind 
oW horses—can you give us any information about them f Wo 
no longer see them in the court ?” “1 was going to tell you about 
them ; they have been since yesterday evening in the Regent’s 
stables. During your absence they have fek neither hunger nor 
thirst. I heard you say you intended to sell them—is it so ’ “ Ob, 
.quite so, these animals ruin us ; and yet they are so thin, no one 
will buy them.” “The Regent wants to buy them.” “The 
Regent! ” “ Yes, the Regent himself.' Do not smile, it is no 

jest.” “ How much do you want for them ?” “ Oh, whatever he 
likes to give.” “ Well, then, your horses ate purchased,” and so 
saying, the Cashmerian unrolled a small packet he had under 
his arm, and llid upon the table two silver ingots weighing 
ten ounces each.” “ Here,’’ said he, “is the price of your two 
horses.” We thought our beasts, worn and attenuated as they 
were, not worth the money, and we conscientiously said so to 
the governor of the Katchi; but it was impossible to modify the 
transaetion which had been all settled and concluded beforehand. 
The Regent made out that our horses, although thin, were of an 
excellent breed, since they had not succumbed beneath the fatigues 
of our long journey. Besides, they had, in his eyes, a special 
value, because they |iad passed through many countries, and par¬ 
ticularly because they had fed on the pastures of Kounboura, the 
natirs place of Tsong-Kaba. Twenty ounces of silver in our 
low purse was almost a fortune. We cwld be generous with it; 
BO, on Uie spot, we took one of the ingots and placed it on Samdad- 
ohiemba’s knees. “ This is for you,” we said ; “ you will be able with 
it to clothe yourself in holiday dress from head to foot.” Samdad- 
tehieir.ba thanked us coldly and awkwardly ; then the muscles of 
his face became distended, his nos^ls swelled, and his large mouth 
Msumed » smile. At lost, he coW not restrain his joy ; he rose 

r 4 made his ingot leap in the air twice or thrice, crying, “ This is 
frmnns day. 1” And Samdadchiemba was right This day, so 
sadly begun, had been fortunate beyond anything we could haws 
eipected. Wehild now, at Lha-Ssa, an honourable position, and 
«e were to bn aOowed to labour freely in the propagation of the 
gospd*. • 

next day was st^ more Imdiy fm- os than its predecessor; 
pstting, as it w«i^ a climax to owr prosperity. In tho morning wO 
parocendedr a c i Kli p sitied by the Oasbnsrius gove]wer« to tho p^oee 
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of the Eef^ot, to whoto w« desired to express our gratitude for the 
Ujanifestotians of inteiieftt with which lie hod honoured us. Wo 
wore received with kindness and cordiality. He told us, in con¬ 
fidence, that the Chinese were jealous of our being at Lha-Ssa; 
hut that we might couht on his protection, and reside freely in ^e 
country, without any one having a right to interfere with usi 
You are very badly lodged, ” added he ; “ your room seemed to me 
dirty, small, and uncomfortable. 1 would have strangers like > 011 , 
men o(HB6 from so great a distance, well treated at Lha-Ssa. 
In your country of France, do they not treat strangers well ?” 
“ They treat them excellently.” “ Oh, if you could but go there 
someday, you would see how our Emperor would receive you.” 
” Strangers are guests ; you must leave your present abode ; I have 
ordered a suitable lodging to be prepared for you in one of my 
houses.” We accepted this generous offer with grateful thanks. 
To be lodged comfortably and free of expense was not a thing Tor 
ipen in our position to despise ; but we appreciated, above all, the 
advantage of residing in one of the Regent’s own houses. So 
signal a favour, such emphatic protection, on the part of the 
Thibetian authorities, could not but give us with the inhabitants 
of Lha-Ssa great moral influence, and facilitate our apostolic 
nvission. 

On leaving the palace, we proceeded, without loss of time, to 
visit the house which had been assigned to us; it was superb- 
charming. The same evening we eflfected our removal, and took 
possession of our new dwelling. 

Our first care was to erect in our house a small chapel. We 
selected the largest and faM apartment; we papered it as neatly 
as possible, and we then adorned it with holy images. Oh ! how 
our hearts flowed with joy, when we were at length allowed to pray 
publicly at the foot of the cross, in the very heart of the capital of 
Buddhism, whicH, perhaps, had never before beheld the sign of our 
redemption. What a comfort to us to be able, at length, to an¬ 
nounce the words of life to tha ears of these poor people, sitting 
for so many ages in the shadow of death. This little chapel was 
certainly poor, but it was to our minds that hundredfold which 
Hod has promised to tlwse who renounce all things for his service. 
Our hearts -were so full, that we thought we had cheaply bought 
the happiness we now enjoyed, by two years of sufiering and tribu- 
fo^n in the desert. 

Every one at Lha-Ssa visited the chapel of the French Lamas ; 
many, after satisfying themselvea with asking us a few explana¬ 
tions aato the meaBing of the images they beheld, went away, putting 
off'other time further instruction in the holy doctrine of 
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Jehovah ; but several felt inwardly struck, and seemed to attach a' 
great importance to the study of the truths we had come to an¬ 
nounce. I'lvery day they come to us i-egularly, they read with 
attention the summary of the Christian religion, which we had 
exposed at the Lamasery of Kounboum, and entreated us to tell 
them the “ true prayers.” 

Tlie Thibetions were not the only j>erson8 who seemed zealous 
to study our holy religion. Among the Chinese, the secretaries of 
the ambassador Ki-Chan often came to visit us, to hear about the 
great doctrine of the west; one of them, to whom we lent some 
works written in Tartaro-Mantchou, was convinced of the truth of 
Christianity and of the necessity of embracing it, but he had not 
courage enough to make an open profession of faith, whilst he was 
attached to the embassy j^ho wished to wait until he should be fiee 
to return to his country. God grant that his good intentions may 
not vanish. 

A physician, a native of the province of Yun-Nan, displayed 
more courage. This young man, since his arrival at Lha-Ssii, had 
led so strange a life, that everyone called him the Chinese hermit. 
He never went out, except to visit his patients, and ordinarily he 
only visited the poor. The wealthy in vain solicited his attendance ; 
he disdained to notice their invitations, unless compelled by necessity 
to obtain some aid, for he never took anything from the poor, to 
whose service he had devoted himself. The time not absorbed iri 
vi.siting his patients, he consecrated to study ; he passed, indeed, 
the greater part of the night over his books. He slept little, and 
only took, throughout the day, one single meal of bai ley-meal, ne^er 
eating meat. You needed, indeed, only|^'see him to be convinced 
that he led a hard and self-denying life; his face was extremely 
pale and thin, and although he was not more than thirty years old, 
his liatr was almost entirely white. 

One day, he paid us a visit while we were repeating our bre¬ 
viary in our little chapel ; he stopped short a few steps from the 
door, and awaited in grave silence. A large coloured image, repre¬ 
senting the Crucifixion, had no doubt fixed his attention ; for, as 
soon as we had finished our prayers, he asked us abruptly and 
without staying to make the u-^uai salutations, to explain to him 
the meaning of that image. When we had answered his questioh, 
he crossed his aims upon his chest, and without uttering a single 
word, remained motionless, his eyes fixed upon the image of tlte 
Crucifixion ; he "^retained this position for nearly half-an-hour ; at 
length his eyes were filled with tears. He extended his arms t<K 
wards tlio Christ, fell on his knees, struck the earth thrice with his 
forehead, and rose, cxdainpng, “ That is the only Buddha that 
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men ought to worship.” He then turned to us, and after making 
a profound bow, added, “ You are my masters, accept me as your 
disciple.” 

All this surprised us greatly. We could not help believing that 
a jKiwerful impulse of grace had moved his heart. We bnc4y 
explained to him the principal points of the Christian religion, and 
to all we told him, he simplv replied with an expiession of faith 
truly astonishing, " I believe !” We presented to him a small cru¬ 
cifix of gilt copper, and asked him if he would accept it. Ills only 
answer was an earnest inclination of the head. As soon ns he had 
the crucifix in his hand, he solicited us to give him a cord, and he 
immediately hung the cross round his neck ; he then asked what 
prayer he ought to recite before the eioss ? ” We will lend you,” 

we said, “ some Chinese books, wlierein you will find explanations 
of the doctrine, and numerous forms of piayer.” “My masters, 
that is well; but 1 wish to have a short and easy jtrayer, which I 
can learn immediately, and repeat often and everywhere.” We 
taught him to say, ‘‘Jesus, Saviour of the world, have mercy on 
me.” For fear of forgetting these words, he wrote them on a 
piece of |)aper, which he placed in a small purse, susjiendod from his 
girdle ; lie then went away, assuting us that the recollection of 
this day would never be eflaced from his memory. 

This young physician applied himself with ardour to learn the 
truths of the Christian religion; but the most remarkable ciicurn- 
stance was, that ho took no jiaius to hide the faith he had in his 
heart. When he came to visit us, or when we met him in the 
streets, he always had the crucifix gliiteriiig on his breast, and he 
never failed to approach a^ ith the words, ‘‘ Jesus, Saviour of the 
world, hove mercy on me.” It was the form of saluting us which 
he had adopted. 

Whilst we were making efforts to spread the evangelical seed 
amongst the |>opulation of Lha-Ssa, we did not neglect the endeavour 
to Sow the divine seed also in the very {lalace of the Regent, and 
this not without the hope of reaping there one day a ])iecioii3 har¬ 
vest. Since our trial, so to speak, our intercourse with the Regent 
hod become frequent, and even intimate. Almost every evening, 
when he had finished his labours of ministry, he invited us to 
partake with him his Thibetian repast, to which he always added 
tor ourselves some dishes cooked in the Chinese fashion. Our con¬ 
versations geuerally extended far into the night. 

The Regent was a man of extraordinary capacity ; of humble 
extraction, he had raised himself gradually, and by his own merits, 
to the dignity of First Kalon. This had occurred three years before. 
Up to that time he bad always fulfilled yduous and latoi ious fane* 
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tions ; he had frequently travra’sed, in all direction*, tlie immense 
regions of Thibet, either to make war or to negociata with •tiie 
neighbouring states, or to inspect the conduct of the Houtouktou 
gorernors of the various provinces. So active, so busy a life, so 
apparently incompatible with study, had not prevented him from 
acquiring a profound knowledge of Lanianesque works. Everyone 
concurred in saying that the knowledge of the most renowned 
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Lamas was inferior to that of the Regent. The facility with which 
he conducted public business was matter of especial admiration. 
One day we were with him, when they brought him a great many 
rolls of paper, dispatches from the provinces ; a sort of secretary 
unrolled them one after the other, and gave them to him to read, 
bending on one knee. The Regent hastily ran his eye over them, 
without interrupting the conversation with us. As soon as he had 
gathered the contents of a dispatch, he took his bamboo stile, and’ 
wrote his orders at the bottom of the roll, and thus transacted all 
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his affairs with promptitude, and as if for amusement. We are not 
competent to judge of the literary merit that was attributed to the 
First Kalon. We can only say that we naver saw Thibetian writ¬ 
ing so beautiful as his. 

The Regent was very fond of engaging in religious discussions, 
they most frequently formed the subject of our conversations. At the 
commencement, he said to us these remarkable words :—“ All your 
long journies you have undertaken solely with a religious object. You 
are quite right, for religion is the thing most essential to man. I 
see that the French ami the Thibetians have the same view on that 
subject. We do not at all resemble the Chinese, who hold the soul 
of no account; yet your religion is not the same as ours. It is im¬ 
portant we should ascertain which is the true one. Let us, then, 
examine both carefully and sincerely ; if* yours is right, we will 
adopt it; how could we refuse to do so ? If, on the contrary, ours 
is tlie true religion, I believe you will have the good sense to follow 
it.” This arrangement seemed to us excellent ; we Could not at the 
time desire bettor. 

We commenced with Christianity. The Regent, always 
amiable and polished in his conversation with us, said that, as we 
were his guests, our belief ought to have the honour of priority. 
We successively reviewed’the dogmatical and nioial trutlis. To our 
great astonishment, the Regent did not seem surprised at anything 
we said. “Your religion,” he incessantly repeated, “ is conform¬ 
able with ours ; the truths are the same: we only differ in the 
explanations. Of what you have seen and heard in Tartary and 
Thibet, there is, doubtless, much to blame ; but you must not 
forget that the numerous ^ors and superstitions you may have 
observed, wore introduced ny ignorant liamas, and that they are 
rejected by well-informed Buddhists.” He only admitted, between 
him and us, two points of difference—the origin of the world, and 
the transmigration of souls. The belief of the Regent, though it 
here and there seemed to approximate to the Catholic doctrine, 
nevertheless resulted in a vast pantheism ; but he affirmed that we 
also arrived at the same result, and he did his best to convince ue 
cff tbia. 

The Thibetian language, essentially.religious and mystic, con¬ 
veys with much clearness and precision all the ideas respecting the 
human soul and divinity. Unfortunately, we were not sufficiently, 
versed in this language, and were compiled, in our conversations« 
with the Regent, to i|^Te recourse to the Cashmeriin governor to 
interpret forus ; but, ashe himself was not very skilfulin rendering: 
metaphysical ideas-iutio Chinese, it was often difficult to understand ’ 
efu^ o^er. .One day, the.^gent said to UB, “ Tbetaith js «leai in. 
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itself, but if you envelope it in obscure words, one connot perceive 
it. So long as we are obliged to communicate in Chinese, it will 
be impossible to make ourselves intelligible to each other. We 
shall never be able to discuss the matter to advantage, till you speak 
tlj#) Thibetian language fluently.” We quite concurred in the jus¬ 
tice of this observation. We replied to the Regent, that the study 
of the Thibetian tongue was a great object of solicitude with us, and 
that we laboured hard at it every day. ‘‘ If you like,” said he, “ I 
will facilitate your acquisition of it.” And thereupon he called a 
servant and said to him a few words which we did not understand. 

A youth, elegantly dressed, immediately came, and saluted us 
with much grace. “This is my nephew,” said the Regent; “I 
present him to you as at once tutor and pupil ; he will pass the 
whole day with you, and you will thus have the opportunity of 
practising the Thibetian language; in return, you will give him 
some lessons in Chinese and Mantchou.” We gratefully adopted 
this proposition' and were enabled, by this means, to make rapid 
jirogress in the language of the country. The Regent was very 
fond of talking about France, during our long visits ; he asked us 
a number of questions about the manners, customs, and productions 
of our country. All we told him of the steam-boats, the railways, 
the balloons, gas, telegraphs, the daguerrotype, our industrial 
productions, completely amazed him, and gave him an immense 
idea of the grandeur and power of France. One day when we were 
talking to him of observatories and astronomical instruments, he 
asked if we would allow him to examine closely the strange and 
curious machine which we kept in a box : he meant the microscope. 
As we were in a better humour and iij^itely more amiable than 
when the officers inspected our property, we readily satisfied the 
curiosity of the Regent. One of us ran to our residence, and re¬ 
turned immediately with the wonderful instrument. While adjust¬ 
ing, we tried to give our auditor, as well as we could, some notions 
of optics, but seeing that the theory did not excite much enthusiasm, 
we proceeded at once to the practice. We asked if one of the com¬ 
pany would be ^ good as to procure us a louse. The article was 
easier to find than a butterfly. A noble Lama, secretary to his 
excellency the First Kalon, had merely to put his hand under his 
silk dress to his armpit, and an extremely vigorous louse was 
at our disposition. We seized it by the sides with our nippers, but 
the Lama forthwith opposed this proceeding, and insisted upon 
putting a stop t6 the experiment, on the ground that we were going 
to cause the death of a living bebg. “ Do not be afraid,” we said, 
“ your louM is tMuly tdten by the skin ; besides, he seems strotq^ 
enough toi(et over the pieeBura, even were it greater.” The Regentji 
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who, as we have before mentioned, had religious theories superior 
to those of the common herd, told the Lama to be silent, and to 
allow us to proceed. We continued the experiment, and fixed in 
the glass the poor little beast, that struggled, with all its might, at 
the extremity of the nippers. We then requested the Ilegentjo 
apply his right eye, shutting his left, to the glass at the top of the 
machine. “ Tsong-Kaba!” exclaimed the Regent, “the louse is 
as big as a rat.” After looking at it for a moment, he raised his 
head and hid his face with both hands, saying, it was horrible to 
look at. He tried to dissuade the others Irom examining it; but 
his influence failed to make any impression. Everyone, in hi.s 
turn, looked through the microscope, and started back with cries of 
hoiTor. The Lama secretary; seeing that his little animal scarcely 
moved, advanced a claim in its favour. We removed the nippers, 
and let the louse fall into the hands of its owner. But, alas ! the 
poor victim did not move. The Regent said, laughingly, to his 
secretary, “ I think your louse is unwell; go and see if you can get 
it to take some physic, otherwise it will not recover.” 

No one wishing to see other living creatures, we continued the 
entertainm'Bnt, by passing a small collection of microscopical pic¬ 
tures before the eyes of the spectators. Every one was charmed, 
and exclaimed with admiration, “ What prodigious capacity the 
French have !” The Regent told us, “ Your railways and your aeriel 
ships no longer astonish me so much ; men who can invent such a 
machine as that, are capable of anything.” 

The First Kalon was so delighted with the productions of our 
country, that he tookafancy to study the French language. Oneeven- 
ing, we brought him, in acc^^ance with his wish, a French alphabet, 
each letter of which had the pronunciation written beneath it in 
Thibetian characters. He ran his eye over it, and when we pro- 
liosed to give him some explanations, he replied, that they were not 
necessary, as what we had written was quite clear. 

The next day, as soon as we appeared in his presence, ho asked 
us what was the name of our emperor. “ Our emperor is called 
Louis Philippe.” “Louis Philippe! Louis Philippe! very well.” 
He then took his style, and began to write. An instant afterwards 
he gave us a piece of pajier, on which was written, in very well 
formed characters, Lody-Filipe. 

During the brief period of our prosperity at Lha-Ssa, we had 
also tolerably intimate communication with the Chinese ambassador 
Ki-Cham He sent for us twice or thrice, to talk' politics, or, a» 
the Chinese phrase it, to speak idle words. We were much surprised 

find ium so intimately acquainted with the affairs of Europe. 
Ua'^Mike tx good deal about the English and Queen Victoria. “ It- 
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appears,” said he, “that this woman has great abilities; hut her 
husband, in my opinion, plays a very ridiculous part; she does 
not let him meddle with anything. She laid out for him a magni¬ 
ficent garden full of fruit-trees and flowers of all sorts, Md there 
hr is always shut np, passing his time walking about. 1 hey say 
that in Europe there are other countries where women rule. Is it 
so ? Are their husbands also shut up in gardens 1 Have you in 
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the kingdom of Fi'once any such usage? ’* No, in the 

women are in the gardens, and^ the men in the state. Inat is 

right, otherwise all 18 disorder.” , , , , 

Ki-CImn inquired about Palmerston ; and whether he was still at 
the head of foreign affairs. “And Ilu,‘ what has become of him . 
Bo you know him ? ” “ He was recalled ; your fall involved his. 

I 

J The Chinese name for Mr. Elliot, the English PlenipoteaUarj at Canton, at 
comn^caoeijaeiu of the AQgU)-ChiDcw 
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“ Tliatisa pitv. Iluliad an excellent heart,buthe was devoidof prompt 
resolution. Has he been put to death or banished ? ” “ Neither tl e 
one nor the other. In Europe they do not proceed to suchextrem - 
ties as you at Pekinp;.” “ Ay, truly ; your Mandarins are more 
fortunate than we : your government is better than ours ; our Em¬ 
peror cannot know everything, and- yet he judges everylhing, iltid 
no one may presume to object. Our Emperor tells us, Tliat is 
white; we prostrate ourselves and answer. Yes, that is white ; 
he then points to the same thing, and says. That is black ; we again 
prostrate ourselves and reply. Yes, that is black.” “But if you 
were to say that a thing cannot be at once white and black? ” 
“ The Emperor would jierhajis say to a person vvho exliibited such 
courage. You are right; but, at the same time, ho would have him 
strangled or beheaded. Oh, we have not like you a general assem¬ 
bly of the chiefs (Tchoung-Teou-Y ; so Ivi-Chan designated the 
Chamber of Deputies). If your Emperor wished to act contiary to 
justice, your Tchoung Teou-Y would be there to slop him.” 

Ki-Chan related to us the strange manner in which the great 
affair of the English in 1831) had been managed at Peking. The 
Emperor convoked the eight Tchoung-Tang who constituted his 
privy council, and spoke to them of the events that had occurred m 
the south. lie told them that some adventurers from the western seas 
had manifested themselves rebellious and insubordinate ; that they 
must be taken and punished severely, in order to give an example to 
all who might be tempted to imitate their misconduct. After thus 
stating his opinion, the Emperor asked the advice of his council. 
The four Mantchou Tchoung-Tang prostrated themselves and said, 
“ Tch6, tch6, tch6, Tchoi^ze-Ti, Fan-Fou.” (Yes, yes, yes ; such 
is the command of the mf^r.) The four Chinese'I’choung-Tang 
prostrated themselves in their turn, and said, “ Che, ch6, ch6, 
Hoang.Chang-Ti, Tien-Ngen.” (Yes, yes, yes; it is the celestial 
benefit of the Emperor.) After this, nothing further had to be said, 
and the council was dismissed. This anecdote is perfectly authen¬ 
tic, for Ki-Chan is one of the eight Tchoung-Tang of the empire. 
He added that, for his part* he was persuaded that the Chinese 
were incapable of contending against the Europeans, unless they 
altered their weapons and changed their old habits ; but that he 
should take care not to say so to the Emperor, because, besides 
that the suggestion would be futile in itself, it would perhaps cost 
him his life. 

Our frequent conferences with the Chinese ambassador, the 
Regent, and the Cashmerian governor, contributed not a little to 
secure for us the confidence and consideration of the inhabitants of 
Lha-Ssa. On seeing the number of those who came to visit os. 
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and to be instructed in our holy religion, augment from day to day, 
We felt our hopes enlarge and our courage increase. Yet, amidst 
these consolations, one thought constantly vexed us ; it was that 
we could not present to the Thibetians the inspiring spectacle of the 
poj^pous and touching festivals of Catholicism. We were convinced 
that the beauty of our ceremonies would have a powerful influence 
over the minds of these people, so eager after all that appertains to 
external worship. 

The Thibetians, as we have already observed, are eminently 
religious; but, with the exception of a few contemplative Lamasi 
who withdraw to the summits of mountains and pass their lives in 
the hollows of rocks, they are very little disposed to mj|sticisin. 
Instead of confining their devotion within their inner hearts, thOy 
like, on the contrary, display by outward acts ; and accordingly 
pilgrimages, noisy ceremonies in the Lamaseries, prostrations on the 
tops of their houses, are practices extremely to their taste. They 
always have in their hands the Buddhist rosary, turning and twist¬ 
ing it, and incessantly murmur prayers, even when they are engaged 
in business. 

There exists at Lha-Ssa a very touching custom, and which we 
cit a sort of jealousy at finding among infidels. In the evening, just 
as the day is verging on its decline, alltheThibetians stay business, 
and meet together, men, women and children, according to their sex 
and age, in the principal parts of the town, and in the public 
squares. As soon as groups are formed, everyone kneels down, 
and they begin slowly and in undertones to chant prayers. 

The religious concerts produced by these numerous assemblages 
create throughout the town an imme^ solemn harmony, which 
operates forcibly on the soul. The fim time we witnessed this 
spectacle, we could not help drawing a painful comparison between 
this pagan town, where all prayed together, and the cities of 
Europe, where people would blush to make the sign of the cross in 
public. The prayer which the Thibetians chant in these evening 
assemblies, varies according to the seasons of the year ; that, on 
the contrary, which they repeat on their rosary, is always this same 
and only consists of six syllables— Om mani padme houm. This 
formula, which the Buddhists call, by abbreviation, the mani, is not 
only in everyone’s mouth, but you see it written everywhere about, in 
the streets, in the squares, and in houses. On all the flags that float 
above the doors, or from the summit of the public edified, there is 
always a mani pointed in Landza, Tartar, and Thibetian characters. 
Certain rich and zealous Buddhists maintain, at their own expense, 
companies of Ltuna sculptors, whose business it iS' to diffuse' the 
mani. These singu]^ misstonaries travel, chisel and mallet m 
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hand, over liill, dale, and desert, engraving the sacred formula 
japon the stones and rocks. 

According to the opinion of the celebrated orientalist Klaproth, 
“Om mani padme houin ” is merely the Thibetian transcription of a 
Sanscrit formula brought from India to Thibet. Towards the mid¬ 
dle of the seventh century of our era, the famous Hindoo TonTlii- 
Sambhodha introduced writing into Thibet; but as the Landza 
alphabet, which he had at first adopted, seemed to King Srong- 
Hdzan-Gombo too complex and too dfficult to learn, he invited the 
learned personage to draw up an easier writing, better adapted to 
the Thibetian tongue. Accordingly, Tonmi-Sambhodha shut him¬ 
self up for awhile, and composed the Thibetian writing now in use, 
and which is merely a modification of Sanscrit characters. He also 
initiated the king into the mysteries of buddhism, and communi¬ 
cated to him the sacred formula “ Om mani padme houm,” which 
spread rapidly through all the countries of T’hibet and Mongolia. 

This formula has, in the Sanscrit language, a distinct and com¬ 
plete meaning, which cannot be traced in the Thibetian idiom. 
Om is, among tbe Hindoos, the mystic name of the Divinity, with 
which all their prayers begin. It is composed of A, the name of 
Vishnu j of 0, that of Siva; and of M, that of Brahma. This 
mystic particle is also equivalent to the interjection 0, and ex¬ 
presses a profound religious conviction ; it is, as it were, a formula 
of the act of faith ; mani signifies a gem, a precious thing ; padma, 
the lotus ; padme, the vocative of the same word. Lastly, houm is a 
particle expressing a wish, a desire, and is equivalent to our Amen. 
The literal sense, then, of this phrase is this : 

Om padme houm. 

0 tb^em m tbe lotus, Ameu. 

The Buddhists of Thibet and Mongolia have not been content 
with this clear and precise meaning, and have tortured their imagi¬ 
nations in their endeavours to find a mystic interpretation of each 
of the six syllables composing the sentence. 

They have written an infinity of voluminous books, wherein 
they have piled one extravagance on another, to explain their 
famous mani. The Lamas are wont to say that the doctrine con- 
.tained in these marvellous words is immense, and that the whole 
•life of a man is insufiScient to measure its breadth and depth. 
jWe were anxious to know what the R^nt Uiought of this 
fforraula. This is what he said on the subject; “ Living beings, in 
.IThibetian semdeban, and in Mongol amitan, ar» divide into six 
.^lasses—angels, demons, men, quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles.* 

t-'i" '• r'The daks of reptiles’ cootprebendi flih, mollasks, »nd alLsnimals itbst at 
nSeitbCE qiiadmpecU not birds. 
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These six classes of living beings correspond to the six syllables of 
the formula ‘ Om mani padme houm.’ Living beings, by continual 
transformations, and according to their merit or demerit, pass 
about in these six classes until they have attained the apex of pcN 
fection. when they are absorbed and lost in the grand essence of 
Buddha ; that is to say, in the eternal and universal soul, whence 
emanate all souls, and wherein all souls, alter their temporary evo¬ 
lutions, are destined to meet and become fused. 

“ Living beings have, according to the class to which they belong, 
particular means of sanctifying themselves, of rising to a superior 
class, of obtaining perfection, and arriving, in process of time, at 
the period of their absorption. Men who repeat very frequently and 
devotedly ‘ Om mani padme houm,’ escape falling, after death, 
into the six classes of animate creatures corresponding to the six 
syllables of the formula, and obtain the plenitude of being by their 
absorption into the eternal and universal soul of Buddha.” 

We know not whether this explanation, which was given to us 
by the Regent himself, is generally adopted by the learned Budd¬ 
hists of Thibet and Mongolia. We may, however, observe, as it 
appears to us, that it bears some analogy with the literal meaning : 
Oh, the gem in the lotus. Amen. The gem being the emblem of per¬ 
fection, and the lotus of Buddha, it may perhaps be considered that 
these words express the desire to acquire perfection in order to be 
united with Buddha, to be absorbed in the universal soul. The 
symbolic formula, Oh, the gem in the lotus. Amen, might then be 
paraphrased thus: Oh, may 1 obtain perfection, and be absorbed 
in Buddha, Amen. 

According to the explanation of th^^egent, the mani would be, 
as it were, the summary of a vast ^ntheism, the basis of the 
whole belief of the Buddhists. The learned Lamas say that Budd¬ 
ha is the necessary, the independent Being, the Beginning and End 
e£ all things. The earth,, the stars, mankind, everything that 
^sts is a partial and temporal manifestation of Buddha. Every- 
' thing was created by Buddha; in this sense, that everything pro- 
‘ Ceeds from bhn, as light proceeds from the sun. All creatures 
sprang from Baddha, have had a beginning, and will have an end; 
but in the same way that they have necessarily sprung from the 
aiHverSal essence, they will necessarily return to it. It is as the 
rivers and Uie torrents produced by the waters of the sea, and which, 
after a eourse, mbie or less l 9 ng, proceed again to lose themsrivee 
in its immensity. Buddha is eternal; his manifestations also 
are etemnl; bnt in this senso, that there have been manifestatMoa, 
>nd thatthwe always will bojuoanifestations, though taken separately, 
tlmy have a banning and wend, 
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Without inquiring too nicely ivhether this agrees or not with 
what precedes, the Buddhists admit, besides, an unlimited number 
of divine incarnations. They say that Buddha assumes a human 
body, and comes to dwell among men, in order to aid them in ac¬ 
quiring perfection, and to facilitate for them their reunion with the 
universal soul. These Living Buddhas constitute the numerous 
class of Chaberons, whom we have frequently noticed before. The 
most celebrated Living Buddhas are—at Lha-Ssa, the Tal6-Lama; 
at Djachi-I^umbo, the Bandchan-Remboutchi; at the Grand 
Kouren, the Guison-Tamba; at Peking, the Tchang-Kia-Fo, a 
sort of grand almoner of the imperial court; and in the country 
of the Ssamba, at the foot of the Himalaya mountains, the Sa- 
Doha-Fo. This last has, they say, a somewhat singular mission. 
He prays night and day, in order to get*he snow to fall continu¬ 
ously on the summit of the Himalaya ; for, according to a Thi- 
betian tradition, there exists behind these lofty mountains a savage 
and cruel people, who only await the subsidence'of the snow to 
come over and massacre the Thibetian tribes, and to take possession 
of the country. 

Although all the Chaberons are, without distinction. Living 
Buddhas, there is, nevertheless, among them, a hierarchy, of which 
the TaH-Lama is the head. All the rest acknowledge, or ought to 
acknowledge, his supremacy. The present Tal6-Lama, as we have 
said, is a child of nine years old, and he has now tor six years 
occupied the palace of the Buddha-La. He is a Si-Fan by birth, 
and was taken from a poor and obscure family of the principality 
of Ming-Tchen-Tou-Sse. 

When the TalS-Lama^ies, or to speak Buddhickly, when he 
^8 laid aside his human mvelope, they proceed to the election of 
his successor, in the following manner i Prayers are directed to be 
offered up, and fasts to be performed in all the Lamaseries. The 
inhabitants of Lha-Ssa especially, as being the most interested in 
the affair, redouble their and devotion. Every one goes a pilgrim- 
ageround the Buddha-La andthe“City ofSpirits»” TheTchu-Kora 
are perpetually tuning in everybody’s hands, the sacred formula of 
tjie lUMii re-echoes day and night, in all the streets of the town, 
and perfumes'Mre burnt in profusion every wherei Those who think 
possess the Tal^-Lama in their family, give information of the 
belief to the authorities of Lha-Ssa, in order that there may be 
estaUished, in the children so indicated, their quality of Ohaberons. 
Id order to be able to proceed to the electimi of the Tal6-Lama, 
there must be discovered three Chabermis, autbeatioally recognised 
as such. The candidates come to Lha-Ssa, and the Houtouktous of 
the Lamanesque states meet ia assembly. They shat thwuselTea 
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«p in a temple of the Buddfaa-La, and pass six days in retirement, 
fasting and praying. On the seventh day, they take a golden um, 
containing three fish, likewise of gold, upon which are engraved 
the names of the three little candidates for the functions of the 
divinity of the Buddha-La. They shake the urn, the eldest of the 
ifoutouktous draws out a fish, and the child whose name is thus 
designated by lot is immediately proclaimed Tal4-Laniii. He is 
then conducted, in great pomp, to the street of the City of Spirits, 
every one devoutly prostrating himself on his passage, and is placed 
in his sanctuary. 

The two Chaberons in swaddling clothes, who have contested 
for the place of Talfi-Lama, are carried back by their nurses to 
their respective families ; but to compensate them for not having 
succeeded, government nnakes them a present of 500 ounces of 
silver. 

The Tal6-Lama is venerated by the Thibetians and the Mongols 
like a divinity. * The influence he exercises over the Buddhist popu¬ 
lation is truly astonishing ; but still it is going too far to say that 
his excrements are respectfully collected, and made into amulets 
which devotees enclose in pouchs and carry round their necks. 
It is equally untrue that the Tal6-Lama has his arms and head 
encircled with serpents, in order to strike the imagination of his 
worshippers. These assertions, which we read in some geographies, 
are entirely without foundation. During our stay at Lha-Ssa, we 
asked a good many questions on this point, and every one laughed 
in our faces. Unless it could be made out that, from the Regent to 
our argol merchant, all conspired to hide the truth from us, it 
must be admitted that the narratives,^hich have given circulation 
to such fables, were written with but ffiry little caution. 4 ' 

It was not possible for us to get a sight of the Tal4-Lama; not 
that there is any great difficulty made in admitting the curious, or 
devotees, to see him, but we were prevented by a rather singular 
cireumstance. The Regent had promised to take us to the Buddhar 
La, and we were upon the point of fulfilling this notable visit, 
when all of a sudden an alarm was started thatwe should give the 
-Tal^-Lama the small-pox. This malady had, in fact, just manifested 
itsdf at Lha-Ssa, and the people declared that it had been brought 
from Peking, by the great caravan which arrived a few days before. 
As we had formed part of that caravan, we were asked whether it 
would not be better to postpone our visit, in order that we might 
not expose the Tal6-Lama to the risk of oatcbmg the disease. The 
proposition was too reasonable to admit of. our making any ob¬ 
jection. 

Theiear which the Thibe^ns have of tha smalLpos i» sonao- 
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thing inconceivable. They never mention its name even, without a 
sort of stupor, as though they were speaking of the greatest 
scourge that could by possibility desolate mankind. And, indeed, 
there is no year in which this malady does not make fearful ravages 
at Lha-Ssa, and the only remedy which has hitherto sugges^d 
itself to the government as a preservative for the population 
against this fearful epidemic, is to proscribe the wretched families 
who are seized with it. As soon as the small-pox has declared 
itself in a house, all the inhabitants must dislodge, and repair, 
whether they will or not, far from the city to the summits of the 
mountains, or the depths of the valleys. No one may hold any 
communication whatever with the poor wretches, who soon die of 
hunger and privation, or become the prey of wild beasts. We did 
not fail to make the Regent acquainted with the precious means 
used by the European nations to preserve themselves from the dis¬ 
order ; and one of the chief circumstances which procured for us 
the good-will and protection of the Regent, was his hope that we 
might one day introduce vaccination into Thibet. The missionary 
who should be fortunate enough to endow the Thibetians with so 
invaluable a blessing, would assuredly acquire over their minds an 
influence capable of competing with that of the Tal 6-Lama itself. 
The introduction of vaccination into Thibet by the missionaries 
would, not improbably, be the signal of the downfall of Lamanism, 
and of the establishment of the Christian religion among these 
infidel tribes. 

People afflicted with the itch and leprosy, are numerous at 
Lha-Ssa. These cutaneous diseases are engendered by the want of 
cleanliness, more peculiarly^evalent among the lower classes of the 
population. Cases of hydrophobia are not unfrequent among the 
Thibetians; and one is only surprised that this horrible malady 
does not commit greater ravages, when one bears in mind the 
terrible multitudes of gaunt, famishing dogs that are always prowl¬ 
ing about the streets of Lha-Ssa. These animals, in fact, are so 
numerous in that city, that the Chinese contemptuously say, that 
the three great products of the capital of Thibet, are Lamas, 
women, and dogs—Lama, Ya-Teou, Keou. v 

This marvellous infinitude of dogs arises from the extreme 
respect which the Thibetians have for these animals, and the use 
to which they apply them in burying the dead. There are four 
difterent species of sepulture practised in Thibet; the first, com¬ 
bustion ; the second, immersion in the rivers Und lakes; the 
third, exposure on the summit of mountains; and the fourth, 
which is considered the most complimentary of all, consists in 
wUting the dead body in pieces, and giving these to be eaten by 
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the dogs. The last raeihod is by Iw the most popular. The poor 
hftv« onlj as their mausoleum the common Vagabond dogs of the 
)oo«ditj; btJt the more distinguished defunct are treated with 
greater ceremony. In all the Lamaseries, a number ot dogs are 
kept ad hoc, and within them the rich Thibotians are buried.* 


1 Sttabo, tpeaking of the customs of the nomedic Scrtbiatis, as retained eiBoiig 
the Sogijiana and Bactnans, writes : “ In the capital of Batina, they brewl dogs, to 
which they (rite a special name, which name, rendered into our language, mew 
buriers. The business of these dogs is to eat up all p^ns who are 
to fall into decay, from old age or sickness. Hence it is that no tomb is Wbl* 
in the suburbs of the town, while the town iuelf is all filled with human bones. 

It ii said that Alexander abc^shed this custom. , 

dicero attributes the same eustOTa to the Hyreaniaus, in his Fusculan 

. » s.v. Aa Hyroania plebs pobheos alit canes; optimatCH,domwJ-* 

lus cai^im lUud scimus esse. Sed pro sua quisque faculuu 


tions^'* tLib. 1.1 
ooa. Nobile imtem 


cos, r<Jobiie ttuiem^eaus luuu svituuo w**. w..* 

parat 4 qmh« litoetur: eamque optimam illi esse censent sepulturam. 

Jmin Jao says of the Parthians. “ Sepullnra tulg6 aut a«um i 
lamaUla esU Nuda demum ossa terra obruunt." 


aut canum 
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Notice of ftfoororoft tbe EnglUh Traveller—Routee betweeo Lba»8s& and Europe 
.with the Chaneae Ambaasador—Oentaai batweea the Regent and 
detenatoedon—Proteet againal 
tUie aibijjcttiy measure—Bjepon ol Ba-Chan to theKmjKiror of Cbma—Sy »tera of 
^ C^^^Iogy use in Thibet-'' New Tliibetian year—Feetirsls and rejoicings— 
RVfdbiet fifiwasteiiM ^ Uie Province of Oiii—Khaldan—Freboung—Ser^— 
FarcweU of Regent—Separation from Samdadebiemba—Ly, the*racificator 

of Kingstoas—Triple Address of tbe Chinese Ainbasaador—iRcturesque adieu 
between the Ly>Kouo>Ngan and his Wife—Departure from Dhsu-Ssa fur Canton 
•rCcoes^ig a river m a leathern boat. 

W* hare already referred to die teaveU of Moorcroft in Thibet, in 
notieiDg tbe excessive fear with which the designers and makws 
of {geographical charts inspire the Thibetisn goTermuenU > One 
^NfeewgOTsrtior of the CaslnaenaQs brought to ns one of hiaLfetlow.' 
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countrymen, named Nisan, who bad been for a long time the 
servant of Moorcroft at Lha-Ssa. He talked to us at some length 
about his old master, and the details he gave us confirmed all Aat 
had already been related to us. The adventures of this English 
traveller appearing to us too singular to be passed over wholly ^ 
silenee, we have thought proper to give a short review of them. 

Accord'mg to the statements collected in the capital of Thibet 
itself, Moorcroft arrived from Ladak at Lha-Ssa in the year 1826 
he wore the Mussulman dress, and spoke the Farsie language, ex¬ 
pressing himself in that idiom with so much facility, that the 
Gashmerians of Lha-Ssa took him for one of their countrymen. 
He hired a house in the town, where he lived for twelve years with 
his servant Nisan, whom he had brought from Ladak, and who 
himself tiiought that hn master was a Cashmerian. Moorcroft 
had purcbtieed a few herds of goats and oxen, which he had con¬ 
fided to the care of some Thibetian shepherds, who dwelt in the 
gorges of the fiiountains, about Lha-Ssa. Under the pretext of 
inspecting his herds, the feigned Mussulman went freely about the 
country, making drawings and preparing his geographical charts. 
It is said that never having learnt the Thibetian language, he ab-' 
stained from holding direct communication with the people of the 
country. At last, having dwelt for twelve years at Lha-H^ 
Moorcroft took his way back to Ladak, but whilst he was in the 
province of NgSri, he was attacked by a troop of brigands who 
assassinated him. The perpetrators of this murder were pursued 
and arrested by the Thibetian government, who recovered a portion 
of the property of the English traveller, among which was a col¬ 
lection of geographical designs and Ch0t8. ^ It was only then, and 
upon sight of these objects, that the authorities of Lha-Ssa found 
out that Moorcroft was an Englishman. 

■ Before separating from his servant, Moorcroft had given him a 
note, telling him to show it to the inhabitants of Calcutta, if he 
evffl- went to that city, and that it would suffice to make his fortune. 
It was doubtless a letter of recommendation. The eeizurej_pf the 
effiscts of Moorcroft created such a disturbance in Thibet, that 
Nisan, afraid of being compromised, destroyed hie letter of reconse 
mendation. He told us himself that this note was written in cha-^ 
raoters exactly similar to ours. > - 

The facts we have here related, we derive from the Rege^, firwa' 
the Cashmerian governor, from Nisan, and from several other in¬ 
habitants of Lhtt-Ssa. Before reaching this town, we had never 
heard of Moorcroft ; it was there we first learned the name of‘this 
Englnh. traveller. From what we have stated, it may 
dared established that Motmercft really went to Lha-Ssa in 
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tliat he resided there for twelre years, and that lie was afterwards 
assassinated on the road to Liadak from Lha-Ssa. 

Let us turn now, however, to other information, extremely dis¬ 
crepant from that which was given us in the capital of Thibet. 
According to the “Universal Geography” of Charles Ritter,* Moqp- 
croft made first a journey in lbl2, which lasted two months ; 
lie was afterwards directed by the Company to procure horses from 
Turkestan, wherewith to improve the breed of horses in India. 
For this purpose he undertook a second journey in November, 
1819 ; he got as far as Ladak, where he remained two years. In 
the month of October, 1822, he left that town for Cashmere, and 
on the 25th of August, 1825, died at Andkou, on the way from 
Herat to Balk. The death of Moorcroft, at the date and place 
stated by Charles Ritter, was announceiF by his fellow-traveller, 
M. Tribeck, in a letter dated Balk, flth September, I82ft, and ad¬ 
dressed to Captain Wade, the resident at Loudiana.® 

We confess that we cannot possibly reconcile such opposite 
statements. If Moorcroft was really pot at Lha-Ssa, how is it 
that he was so well known there, and that the peojile there speak 
-of his residence among them in terms so precise’ What interest 
could the Thibetians have in forging such a tale? On the other 
hand, if Moorcroft was at Lha-Ssa, how can wo explain that letter 
of M. Tribeck, which announces that his fellow-traveller died in 
1826, exactly at the time, when, according to the fWher hypothesis, 
he was on his way to the capital of Thibet ? 

Without pretending to reconcile these contradictions, we will 
cite a fact which concerns ourselves, and which will, perhaps, seem 
to bear some relation to th^afiair of Moorcroft. Some time after 
our aiTival at Macao, we read the following article in the “ Bengal 
Catholic Herald,” ® a journal printed at Calcutta. “ Canton the 
12th September. The French missionaries of our city have lately 
received the news of the deplorable death of two fathers of their 
mission in Mongol-Tartary.” Aftei' a cursory sketch of the Mon- 
goUChinese territory, the writer of the article proceeds thus:— 
French Lazarist called Hue, arrived, about three years ago, 
amongst some Chinese families, who were established in the valley 
of Block Waters, about two hundred leagues journey from the 
Great Wall. Another Lazarist, whose name is unknown to me,* 
jMsed him in -the plan of forming a mission among the Mongol 

'^■'1 " Tol. T., p. 800, German edition, 1838—1837. 

di 58 *} •* JoarBul^ of London," vol. sxL, p. 786, and voL xxU., p. 606, A ^ 

n^Uoe of Moorcroft & mas^enptH was inaerted in the Journal of the Geographical 
of London.” 1881. 


4H. Qabet. 
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Buddhists. They studied the Mongol language with the Lamas ot 
the neighbouring Lamaseries. It seems that they were taken for 
foreign Lamas, and were treated in a friendly manner, particularly 
by the Buddhists, who are very ignorant, and who mistook the 
L^in ot their breviaries for Sanscrit, which they do not understand, 
but for which they have a secret veneration, because the rites of 
their religious books, in Mongol, translated from the Sanscrit, are 
printed in red ink. 

“ When the missionaries thought themselves suflSciently learned 
in the language, they advanced into the interior, with the intention 
of commencing their work of conversion. From that time only 
uncertain rumours were heard about them, but in May last, from 
the interior of Mongol-Tartary, the news came that they had been 
tied to horses’ tails, and so drugged to death. The real causes of 
tills event are not as yet known.” 

Whilst they were thus announcing our death so positively, we 
were approaching the termination of our long journey, and were 
close upon Canton, happily enjoying a health fully capable of re¬ 
futing the news thus propagated concerning us. But if, by chance, 
we had perished among the mountains of Thibet, if we had been • 
murdered there, the woild would have remained coiivineed that we 
had been tied to horses’ tails and had died in Mongolia. It would 
probably have never been believed that we had reached the capital 
of Thibet; and if, at some later time, some European traveller had 
visited Lha Ssa, and had been informed of our abode in that towm, 
it would have been, perhaps, just as difficult to reconcile these 
statements, as those respecting Moorcroft. Although the death of 
the English traveller is a matter whjgh we cannot clear up, we 
did not conceive that we could omit to say what we knew of it, 
without pretending to invalidate, by the accounts collected at Lha- 
Ssa, tlie documents set forth in the scientific Lcmdon journals. 

We were scarcely a month at Lha-Ssa before the numerous in¬ 
habitants of tills town grew accustomed to speak with respect and 
admiration of the hply doctrine of Jehovah, and of the great king¬ 
dom of France. The peace and tranquillity we enjoyed, the die- 
tinguisbed protection which the Thibetian government extended to 
us, the sympathy with which the people seemed to surround us, all 
inspired us with the hope, that, by the aid of God, we might lay iii 
the very ca|utal of Buddhism the foundation of a mission, the in¬ 
fluence of whicli would soon extend itself among the nomad tribes 
of Mongolia. The moment seemed to have come when the Tartar 
pilgrimB might at length learn, at Lha-Ssa, the only doctrine 
which can save men’s souls, and civilize nations, 

As soon 08 we considered our. positiou aii Lha-Sse confirosed. 
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we turned our thoughts to the means of renewing our communica¬ 
tions with Europe in the speediest manner. The path of the desert 
was impracticahle. We had, certainly, managed to cross once, and 
as it were by a mij^e, these steppes infested by brigands and 
wild beasts ; but it jwas out of the question to think of organising 
a service of couriers alongjthat frightful route. Supposing, besides, 
the fullest security that could be desired, the mere length of the 
journey was a thing to make one shudder. The road by India 
seemed alone practicable. From Lha-Ssa to the first English 
station is not quite a month’s journey. By establishing one corres¬ 
pondent on the other side of the Himalaya mountains, and one at 
Calcutta, our communication with France would become, if not 
prompt and easy, at all events feasible. As this plan could only 
be put into execution with the consent td the Thibetian govern¬ 
ment, we communicated it to the Regent, who immediately en¬ 
tered into our views, and it was agreed that in the summer M. 
Gabet should undertake the journey to Calcutta, tfith a Thibetian 
escort, who were to accompany him as far as Boutan. 

Such were the plans we were forming for the establishment of a 
•mission at Lha-Ssa; but at this very moment the enemy to all 
good was hard at work to ruin our projects, and to remove us from 
a country which he seems to have chosen for the seat of his 
empire. Having heard here and there words of evil auspice, we 
comprehended that the Chinese ambassador was secretly plotting 
our expulsion from Thibet. The vague rumour of this persecution 
had, in fact, nothing about it to surprise us. From the outset, we 
had foreseen that if difficulties assailed us, they would emanate from 
the Chinese Mandarins. Kalian, in fact, could not bear to see the 
Thibetian government receive with so much favour a religion and 
strangers, whom the absurd prejudices of China have so long 
driven from her frontiers. Christianity and the French name ex¬ 
cited too forcibly the sympathy of the people of Lha-Ssa, not to 
arouse Chinese jealousy. An agent of the court of Peking could 
not, without anger, reflect on the popularity which strangers 
enjoyed in Thibet, and on the influence which they might one 
day exercise in a country which China has every interest in keeping 
under her dominion. It was determined, therefore, that the 
preachers of the religion of the Lord of Heaven should be driven 
from Lha-Ssa. 

One day, the ambassador, Ki-Chan, sent for us, and after 
sundry attempts at cajolery, ended by saying thatf Thibet was too 
cold, too poor a country for us, and that we had better think of 
■returning to our kingdom of France. Ki-Chan addressed these 
words to .us, with a sort of indi-fferent, careless manner, as though 
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he supposed there could be no sort of objection to them. We 
asked him if, in speaking thus, he proposed to us advice or com¬ 
mand. “ Both the one and the other, ’ ’ he replied, coldly. “ Since it is 
so, we have first to thank you for the interest wNch you seem to have 
in «9ur welfare, in telling us that tiiis country* is cold and miser¬ 
able. But you must know,, that men sucK as we, do not regard the 
goods and conveniences of this world ; were it not so, we should 
have remained in our own kingdom of France. For know, there 
is not anywhere a country comparable with our own. As for the 
imperative portion of your words, this is our answer : ‘ Admitted 
into Thibet by the local authority, we recognise no right in you, or 
in any other person, to disturb our abode here.’ ” " How! you who 
are strangers, presume still to remain here?’” “ Yes, we are 
strangers, but we know that the laws of Thibet are not like those 
of China. The Peboun, the Katchi, the Mongols, are strangers like 
us, and yet they are permitted to live here in peace ; no one dis¬ 
turbs them. What, then, is the meailing of this arbitrary pro¬ 
ceeding of yours, in ordering Frenchmen from a country open to 
all people? If foreigners are to quit Lha-Ssa, why do you stay 
here ? Does not your title of Kin-Tchat (ambassador) distinctly 
announce that you yourself are but a foreigner here ?” At these 
Words, Ki-Chnn bounded on his velvet cushion. "la foreigner ' ” 
cried he, "a foreigner! I, who bear the authority of the Grand 
Emperor, who, only a few months’ since, condemned and exiled the 
Nomekhan.” “ We are acquainted with that affair. There is this 
difitercnce between the Nomekhan and us, that the Nomekhan came 
from Kan-Sou, a province of the empire, and we Come from 
France, where your Grand Emperoi^'is nobody ; and that the 
Nomekhan assassinated three Tal6-Lamas, while we have done no 
injury to any man. Have we any other aim than to make known 
to men the true God, and to teach them the way to save their 
Souls ?” “Ay, as I have already said to you, I believe you to be 
honest people ; but then the religion you preach has been declared 
Wicked, and prohibited by our Grand E mperor. ’ ’ “To these words, 
we can only reply thus: The religion of the Lord of Heaven 
■ does not need the sanction of your Emperor to make it a holy reli¬ 
gion, any more than we, of its mission, need it to come and preach 
in Thibet.” The Chinese ambassador did not think it expedient 
to continue this discussion ; he drily dismissed us, declaring that we 
Alight rest assUred he would make us quit Thibet. We hastened to 
the Regent, in order to acquaint him with the melancholy interview 
we had had with Ki-Chan. The chief Kftlon had been made 
aware of the projects of persecution which the Chinese Mandarins 
vrere hatching against us. He endeavoufid to reassure ns, and 
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told us, that protecting in the country thousands of strangfers, ho 
was powerful enough to give us the protection which the Tliibetian 
government extended to all. “Besides,” added he, “even though 
our laws did prolpWl^trangers from entei'ing our country, those 
laws could not aff(*t y^u. Religious persons, men of prayer, be¬ 
longing to all countriesiare strangers nowhere ; such is the Soc- 
trine taught by our holy Books. It is written: ‘ Tlie yellow goat has 
no country, the Lama no family.’ Lha-Ssa being the peculiar assem¬ 
bling-place and abode of men of prayer, that title of itself should 
always secure for you liberty and protection.” This opinion of 
the Buddhists, which constitutes'a religious man a cosmopolite, is 
not merely a mystic idea written in books, but wo have found it 
recognised in the manners and customs of the Lamaseries ; when a 
man has bad his head shaved, and assugies the religious habit, he 
renounces his former name to take a new one. If you ask a Lama 
of what country he is, he replies, “ I have no country, but I pass 
my time in such a Lamasery.” This mannen»«f thinking and 
acting is even admitted in China, amongst the Jjonzes and other 
classes of religionists, who are called by the geneiic name ot Tcliou- 
Kia-J in, (a man who has left his family ) 

There was, respecting us, a controversy of several days’ dura¬ 
tion, between the Thibetian government and the Chinese ambas¬ 
sador. Ki-Chan, in order to insure better success to bis aims, 
assumed the character of defender of the TaR-Lama. Tins was 
his argument; Sent to Lha-Ssa by his Emperor, to protect the 
Living Buddha, it was his duty to remove from him whatever was 
calculated to injure him. Certain preachers of the religion of the 
Lord of Heaven, animat^ no doubt, by excellent intentions, were 
propagating a doctrine mich, in the end, tended to destroy the 
authority and power of tlie Tal^-Lama. Their avowed purpose 
was to substitute their religious belief for Buddhism, and to convert 
all the inhabitants of Thibet of every age, condition, and sex. 
What would become of the Tal6-Lama when he had no worship¬ 
pers ? The introduction into the country of the religion of tlie 
Lord of Heaven, does it not lead directly to the destruction of the 
sanctuary of the Buddha-La, and consequently, to the downfall 
of the Lamauesque hierarchy and of the Thibetian government ? 
“ I,” said he,“ who am here to protect the Tal 4 -Lama, can I permit, 
at Lha.-Ssa, men who propagate such formidable doctrines ? When 
those doctrines have taken root, and it is no longer possible to ex¬ 
tirpate thffln, who will b* i-esponsible for such a nsisfortune ? What 
shall I reply to tJie Grand Emperor, when he shall reproach me 
with my negligence and cowai-dice ? You Thibetians,” said he to 
the Regent; “ you do not comprehend the gravity of this matter. 
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Because these men are virtuous and irreproachable, you tliink they 
are harmless—it is a mistake. Tf they remain long at Lha-Ssa, 
they will spell-bind you. Among you, there is not a man capable 
of disputing with them upon religion. u .^ill not be able to 
kee^ from adopting their belief, and tt-ien [|he Tal^-Lama is 
undone.” ^ 

The Regent did not enter at all into tnese a[)prebensions, with, 
which the Chinese ambassador endeavoured to inspire him. He 
maintained that our presence at Lha-Ssa could not in any way 
be prejudicial to the Thibetian government. “ If the doctrine 
which these men hold,” said he, “is a false doctrine, the Thibe- 
tians will not embrace it; if, on the contrary, it is true, what 
have we to fear? How can the truth be prejudicial to men? 
These two Lamas of the kingdom of France,” he added, “have 
not done any harm ; they are animated with the best intention,s 
towards us. Can we, without good ground, deprive them of the 
liberty and proteotion which we extend here to all strangers, and 
particularly to men of prayer ? Can we make ourselves guilty 
of an actual and certain injustice, through an imaginary fear of 
some possible evil to come ?’’ 

Ki-Chan reproached the Regent with neglecting the interests of 
the Tal<j-Lama, and the Regent on his part accused Ki-Chan of 
taking advantage of the minority of the sovereign, to tyrannize 
over the Thibetian goveniment. For our parts, in this unfor¬ 
tunate contesi, we refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
Chine.^o Mandarin, and declared that we would not quit the country 
without a formal order from the Regent, who assured us that they 
should never extort from him any such tj'rfng. 

The quarrel became more and more ^acerbate every day. Ki- 
Chan resolved to take on himself to expel us from the country. 
Matters had come to such a xirisis, that prudence obliged us to 
yield to circumstances, and to oppose no further resistance, for 
fear of compromising the Regent, and of becoming, perhaps, the 
cause of lamentable dissensions between China and Thibet. By 
further opposing this unjust persecution, we might irritate too 
vehemently the Chinese, and furnish pretexts for their project 
of usurping the Thibetian government. If, on our account, a 
rupture unhappily broke out between Lha-Ssa and Peking, we 
sll^uld inevitably be held responsible for it; we should become 
odious in the eyes of the Thibetians, and the introduction of 
Christianity into< these countries would be encountered hereafter 
with greater difficulties than ever. We therefore considered that 
it would be better to submit, and to accept with resignation the 
crown of persecution. Our conduct should prove to the Thibec 
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tians, that at least we had come among them with peaceful inten¬ 
tions, and that we did not intend to establish ourselves there by 
violence. 

Another considdraflbn helped to confirm our resolution. It 
occurred to us th^ thfc very tyranny which the Chinese c«cr- 
cised against us, wightyierhaps be the ultimate occasion of our 
missionaries establishing themselves in Thibet with security. la 
our simplicity, we imagined that the French goveinment would 
not see with indifference this monstious assumption of China, m 
daring to persecute Christianity and the French name even among 
foreign nations, and nt a distance of more than a thousand leagues 
from Peking. We were persuaded that the representative of France 
nt Canton, could not omit to make emphatic remonstrances to the 
Chinese authorities, and that he would ^obtain just reparation for 
the violence with which we had been treated. In thinking thus, we 
poor and obscure missionaries were far from wi^dg to give our¬ 
selves, in our own eyes, the* least personal impowaiice ; but wo do 
not disguise it, we were proud in the belief that our position ns 
Frenchmen would be a sufficient title for our obtaining the jirotec- 
tion of the government of our country. 

After having maturely considered these points, we jiroceeded to 
the Regent. On learning that wo had determined to leave Lha-Ssa, 
he seemed sad and embarrassed. He told us he greatly wished he 
had it in his power to secure for us a free and tranquil abode iii 
Thibet, but that alone, and without the support of his sovoieign, 
he had found himself too weak to resist the tyranny of the Chinese, 
who for several years past, taking advantage of the infancy of tlio 
Tal6 Lama, had assumed^nprecedented claims in the country. 
Wo thanked the Regent for Ins goodwill, and left him to wait upon 
the Chinese ambassador. 

We told Ki-Chan that, at a distance from all protection, we 
had re.solved to leave Lha-Ssa, since he was determined to conqiel 
us to do so ; but that we protested against this violation of our 
rights. Well, well,” answered Ki-Chan, “ you cannot do better ; 
you must deport ; it will be better for you, better for the Thibctians, 
better for me, better for everybody.” He then told us that he had 
ordered all preparations to bfr made for our departure ; that the 
Mandarin and escort who were to accompany us, had been selected. 
It had even been arranged that we should depart in eight days, and 
that they should take us along the route which leads to the fron¬ 
tiers of China. This last arrangement, excited at once our indig¬ 
nation and surprise ; it was inconceivable how thev could have the 
cruelty to condemn us to a journey of eight months, whilst by pro¬ 
ceeding towards ludia twenty-five days’ march would suffice to 
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carry «a to the first European station, wlience we eould not fail to 
find means, both secure and easy, for reaching Calcutta. We 
forthwith and vehemently protested against the project, but our 
protest was disregarded, as was the re^^^. for some few ad¬ 
ditional days rest, after the long journey we hifl just made, and to 
gwe time for the closutg of the great wot(ods caused by the cold of 
the desert. All we could say to inollily the cruelty of the Chinese 
ambassador was unavailing. 

We then laid aside our suppliant tone, and declared to the 
delegate of the court of Peking, that we yielded to violence, but 
that we would denounce to our government: first, that the Chinese 
ambassador, installed at Lha-Ssaj had arbitrarily and violently 
driven us thence, under the vain pretext that we were strangers 
and preachers of the Christian religion, which he called wicked 
and repudiated by his Emperor. In the second place, that in ofipo- 
sition to all ri^itand all justice, he had prevented us from pursuing 
an easy and dnect route, of only twenty-five days’ journey, 
to drag us tyrannically into the interior of China, and make us 
undergo the hardships of an eight months’ journey. Finally, that 
we would denounce to our government the barbarity with winch 
they forced us to set out, without allowing us a little rest, a barbarity 
which, in our then state, we had a right to consider as an attemjit 
upon our life. Ki-Chan replied that he had nothing to do with 
what the French government might think or do, that in his conduct 
he had only to regard the will ot his Emperor. “ If my master,” 
he said, “ knew that I had permitted two Europeans freely to 
pi each the religion of the Lord of Heaven in Thibet, I should 
be lost. It would not be possible for tPj to escape death.” 

The next day, Ki-Chan sent for us in order to communicate to 
us a report he had drawn up on the subject of our affairs ; and 
which he proposed to lay before the Emiieror. ‘‘ I did not wish,” 
said he, “ to let it go without reading it to you previously, for fear 
there should have escaped me in it any expressions inexact in 
themselves or distasteful to you.” Having attained his chief object, 
Ki-Chan had resumed his amiable and conciliatory manner towards us. 
His report was unmeaning enough ; what it said about us was neither 
good nor bad ; it simply set forth a dry nomenclature of the coun¬ 
tries we had passed through, since our departure from Macao. ” Is 
this report as you like it?” said Ki-Chan; “do you.see anything 
in it to alter?” , M. Hue answered, that he had an observation to 
make of great importance. “ Speak, I listen.” “ What I have to 
say to you, does not iijterest us In the least ; but it affects you 
very nearly.” “ Let us hear what it is.” “ My communication 
must be private; let your people withdraw.” “ These men are my 
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servants ; they all belong to my household ; fear nothing.” • “ Oh, 
it is not we who have anything to fear ; all the danger is to you.” 

“ 'ITie danger to tuo ! No matter, the officers of my suite may hear 
all.” “ If you will^cwu can repeat to them what I have to say ; 
but I cannot speaknn ^eir presence.” “ Mandarins cannot hold 
secret conversation! wiitt strangers ; it is forbidden by the laWs." 

” In that case, 1 have nownng to tell you •, send the report lust ns it 
18 ; but if it brings misfortune upon you, only blame yourself.” 'bhe 
CWnese ambassador became pensive ; be took inhuito ynncbes of 
snuff, one after another, and then, as the result of long reflection, 
told bis suite to retire, and to leave us alone with him. 

When everyone had gone, M. Hue began ; “ Now,” said he 
to Ki-Chan, ‘‘ you will undei^taiid why 1 wished to speak to you in 
private, and how important it is to yo^ that no one should liear' 
what I have to tell you. You will judge if we are dangerous men, 
we who fear even to injure our persecutors.” Ki-Chan was pale 
and disconcerted. ‘‘Let us hear,” said he ; “ejujAi yourself—let 
your words be candid and clear; what wouliryou say ?” “ In 

your report, there is an inexactitude ; you make me set out from 
Macao with my brother Joseph Cabet, and yet I did not enter 
China till four years after him.” “ Oh, if that is all, it is easy to 
correct it.” “ Yes, very easy. This report, you say, is for your 
Emperor ; is it not so ?” “ Certainly.” “ In that case, it is your 

duty to tell the Emperor the tiuthand nothing but the truth.” 
“ Oh, nothing hut the truth ; let us correct the report. At what 
period did you enter China?” ‘‘In the twentieth year of Tao- 
Kouang ( 1840 ).” Ki-Chan took his pencil and wrote in the maigin 
—twentieth year of Tao-^uang. “What moon?” “The second 
moon.” Ki-Chan hearings speak of the second moon, laid down 
Ills pencil and looked at us with a fixed stare. “ Yes, I- enteicd 
the Chinese empire in the twentieth year of Tao-Kouang, in 
the second moon; I passed thiough the jiroviiice of Canton, of 
which you were at that tune viceroy. Why do you not write ? are 
you not to tell all the truth to the Emperor ?” The face of Ki-Chan 
coDiracted. “ Do you see now why I wished to talk to you in pri¬ 
vate?” “ Yes, I know the Christians are good people—does anyone 
here know of this matter?” “No, not anyone.” Ki-Chan took 
the report, tore it up ; he vfrote a fresh one, entirely different from 
the first. The dates of our first entry into China were not exactly 
Set forth, and there was a pompous eulogium on our knowledge and 
sanctity. The poor man had been simple enougli,to believe that we 
attached a great importance to his Emperor's good opinion of us. 

In accordance with the orders of Ki-Chan, we were to set out 
after tlie festivals of the Thibetian new year. We liad only been at 
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Lba-Ssa two montlis, and we had already passed the new year 
twice, first the European new year, and then the Chinese; it was 
now the turn of the Thibetian. Although at Lha-Ssa, they reckon 
the year as in China, according to the lun^wstem, yet the calen¬ 
dars of these two countries do not agree : wat^Lha-Ssa is always 
a month behind that of Peking. It is^nora that the Chinese, 
the Mongols, and most of the peoples of Eastern Asia, make use in 
their chronological calculations of a se.xagenary cycle, composed of 
ten signs called trunks, and of twelve signs which bear the namg of 
branches. Among the Tartars and Thibetians, the signs of the 
denary cycle are expressed by the names of the five elements re- 
jieated twice, or by the names of the five colours with their shades. 
The names of twelve animals denote,ihN^duodenary cycle. 


. DENARY CYCLE. 


Mt'NooL. Thibetian, 


1, Meto. 


Cheng. 

, , 


Wood, 

2. M(ito. 


Cheng, 



Wood. 

3. Gal. 


Me. 



Fne. 

4 Gal. 


Mo. . 



Fire. 

5. Clieie. 


Su . 



Eoilh. 

d. Chere. 


Sa . 



Earth. 

7. 16niur . 


Dchak. 



Iron. 

8. ’lenmr. , 


Dehak. 



Iron. 

9. Ou&sou. , 


T( hon. 



W aier 

10. Oussou. 


TckioD. 



Water. 


ft 


DUODENARY CYCLE. 


Mongol. 

i. Khouloukhana. . 

Thibetian. 

Chi-wa, 



Mouse. 

2 . Oiikhert. 


Lang. 




Ox. 

3 Baru, 


Tak. 

. 



Tiger. 

4. Tole. 


Yen, 

, 



Hare. 

5. Lou. 


Dchouk. 



* 

Pragon. 

6 . Mokh^. 


Phroul, 




Serpent. 

7. Mt>ri, 


Ria . 




Hor!»e. 

8 Khotu. 


Look. 




Ram. 

9. Belchi. 


PreoiL 




Monkey. 

10. Takia. 

• • 

Chia. 




Fowl. 

11. Nukbe 

• » 

Dchi. 




Dog. 

12 . Khakhfi,^ 

• « 

Pbak. 
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To fona the sexagenary cycle, the two first cycles arc comhined 
in the following manner;— 


isB:3^tGENARy CYCLE. 


Mongol 


I 

Moto khoiiloukhana. 


Wooden mouse. 

3. 

Moto oukhere. 



Wooden ox 

3. 

Gal bara. * 



Fire tigei. 

4 

Gal tole. • 



Fire haie. 

6. 

Chere lou. 

. , 


Earth dragon. 

6 

Ch^re Mokhe. 



Earth serpeui. 

7 

Temur moil. 



Iron horse. 

8 

Tenuir kuoui. 



iron ram 

y 

Ousbou betchi. 



Water monkey. 

10. 

Oiiisou tukia. 



Wale* fowl. 

n. 

Moto nokhe. 



Wooden 

Wooden 

12 

Moto khakhe. 



18. 

Ga) kbouloukhana , 


Fire inoubc. 

14 

Gal oukhere. 



Fire ox 

Ifi 

Chere bara. • 



Karth uger. 

10. 

Cheie tol6. . 



Earih h ire 

17 

Temur lou. • 



Iron diagon. 

18 

Temur mokhe 



Iron sei'peiit. 

19. 

Oussou mon. 



Water hoi hc. 

20. 

Oussou khoui. 



\V .tier rain. 

21 

Moto betcbi.. 



Wooden monkey 

22. 

Moto takia. . 



Wooden tuwl. 

23 

Gal nokh6. . 



hire dtyg. 

24. 

Gal khaKhe. . 

A. 


kire pig. 

2« 

Chere khouloukh 


Earth mouse. 

20 

Chore oukhere. 



Earth ox. 

27, 

Temur bara , 



Iron tiger 

28. 

Temur tole. . 



Iron bar*’. 

29. 

Ouasou lou. • 



Water dragon. 

30. 

Oubsou makbl. 



Water serpent. 

81. 

Moto tnon. . 



Wotwlen horse. 

32. 

Moto kboui. . 



Wooden ram. 

33 

Gal belch] 



Fne monkey. 

34. 

Gal takid. 



Tire chicken 

35. 

Cb4r6 Dokhe. 


» 

Earth dog. 

36. 

Cber6 khakhe 



Earth prg. 

87. 

Temur kbouloukhana. • 


Iron mouse. 

88. 

Temur oukhere.^ 



Iron ox. 

39. 

Ootsou bara.. 


« 

Water tiger^ 

40. 

Ousaou tolc. . 



Water hare. 

41. 

Moto lou. 



Wooden dragon. 

42. 

Moto 



Wooden serpent. 

43. 

Gal muri. 



Fife home. 
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Momool. {ContinuedJ, 


44. Galkhoui* . 


. Fire ram 

45 ChiJr6 betchi . 

, 

. Karth monkey. 

40. Chere takia . 


. fowl. 

47. I’emur nokhe. 

, 

. jTlroqJog. 

48 Tfniur khakhe. 


. h Iron'pig 

49. Ouasuu khouloukhana . 

. 0 Water mouse 

50. Ou'isoii oukhcre. 


, \^'uter ox. 

51. Motu bara. . 


• Wofwlen tiger. 

52. Moto tole 


. Wooden bale. 

5'1. Gal lou 


. File dragon 

5t. Galmokhe. 


. , Fire serpent. 

55 Chere mon. 


. Eartb horse 

6<) Cbeie khoui. 


, Eai thrum 

57 Temur betchi. 


, lion monkey 

58. Temui taknu ^ 


, Iron fowl. 

59 Onssou nokli^. 


. Water dog. 

60[£pus^ou khuUic 

• 

. Water pig. 


As this cycle retuins periodically every sixty years, it may be 
illumined that great confusion might occur in chronologv, if they 
had not a sure method of fixing the past sexagenary cycles. To 
obviate this inconvenience, the soveieigns give to each year of their 
reign a paiticular name, and by this means the cyclic epochs aie 
fixed in a way to leave no doubt. Thus the Mongols say, “The 
twenty-eighth year Tao-Kouang, which is that of the fiery ram 
(]HtH )’’ In China, the present sexagenary cycle commenced with 
the year ISOfi, and the years 'J'ao-Kouang date from ISaO, the 
e|ioch when the Emperor now reigning mounted the throne. It is 
to be observed that Chun-Tclii, Khlng-Hi, Young-Tchiiig, Kien- 
Long, Kia-King, Tao-Kouang, are not at all the names of the six 
fiist Emjicrorsof the Mantchou dynasty, but special denominations 
to denote the years of their rfiign. 

The Thibetians have adopted the use of the denary and duo¬ 
denal y cycles. But by making them undergo more numerous com¬ 
binations than the Mongols, they obtain a cycle of 252 years. The 
twelve first years merely boar the names of twelve animals ; 
then these same names are combined with those of the five elements, 
repeated twice up to the 72nd year of the cycle. They then add 
to these combinations the word po (male), which carries them up to 
the l'!2nd year ; then the word mo (female), which takes it up to 
the T.>2iid yeait; finally, they alteinate the words po and mo to the 
end of the cycle. 

This chronological system, too complicated for the use of the 
lower classes, is confined to the Lamaseiies, where it is studied and 
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unclerstood by the more learned Lamas. The masses live orffrom 
day today, without an idea even of the existence of this method ot com¬ 
bining the cycles. Except the llegent, we found no one at Lha-Ssa 
who could tell us in yiifJi year we were. Tliey seemed generally to 
be wholly unaware of thetimportanee of denoting dates and years 
by particular names. 0*o of the highest functionaries of L^ia- 
Ssa, a very celebrated La^na, told us that the Chinese method of 
counting the years was very embarrassing, and not at all coinpaia- 
blo with the simplicity of the Thibetian method ; he thought it 
more natural to say plainly, this year, last year, twenty <t)r a 
hundred years ago, and so on. Wlien we told him that tins method 
would only serve to make history an inextricable confusion, “ I’lo- 
vided we know,” said he, “ what occuiied in times gone hy, that 
is the essential point. What is the koo 4 of knowing the precise 
date of the occurrences ? Of what use is that ?” 

This contempt, or rather this indill'erence for.^ironology, is 
ohservahlo, in lact, in most of the Laniaiicsquugwflrks; they are 
frequently without order or date, and merely present to tlie reader 
a hotch-potch of anecdotes piled one on another, without any pre¬ 
cision, either about persons or events. Fortunately the hi.stui y of the 
Thihetians being continually mixed up with that of the Chiiiew’ and 
the Tartars, one can apply the literature of these latter peo|’.les to 
the introduction of a little order and precision into the Tliihctian 
chronology. 

During our stay at Lha Ssa, we had occasion to remark that 
the Thihetians are very bad chronologists, not only with resiiect to 
leading dates, but even in the manner of reckoning each day the 
age of the moon Their g^ianac is m a state of tiuly melancholy 
confusion, and this confusion entirely piocoods fioin the sufiersti- 
tious ideas of the Buddhists resfiecting lucky and unlucky days ; 
all the days reputed unlucky, which occur iu the course ot the 
moon, are omitted, and do not count. Thus, for example, F the 
fifteenth day of the moon is a day of ill omen, they count tho four- 
tocntli twice over, and pass on direct to the sixteenth. Sonictiines 
several days of ill-omen occur one after tlie other ; but that is of 
no consequence; they cut them all off just the same, until they 
come to a lucky day. The Thihetians do not seem to find tho 
least inconvenience in such a method. 


The renewal of the year is, with tl 
people, a season ot festivals aUjejoyii 
twelfth moon are consecrated 
m supplies of tea, butter, tsambqrbarlq 
beef and mutton. The holiday ^tnes 
robes ; they remove the dust uudgitVrl/K>i 


Tl^etians, as with all 
tf pw? last days^f <5*^^ 
Stionaftr'ft j^ftiple lay 
'Sftrwiid soipe jiflots W’** 


(froines me ,tBk«nl frbm tl^ ward- 
dfitVrl/K>h\he furniture !s gcnerall^^^^ 


.■V 
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hidden ; they furbish up, clean, sweep, and try, in a word, to in¬ 
troduce into the interior of their houses a little order and neatness. 
The thing only happening once a year, all the households assume 
a new aspect ; the domestic altars are tliertiB^ects of especial care; 
they repaint the old idols, and they ma^, with fresh butter, pyra- 
miJs, flowers, and various ornaments unsigned to deck the little 
sanctuaries where the Buddhas of the family reside. 

I’he first Louk-So, or Rite of the Festival, commences at mid¬ 
night, so that every one sits up, impatiently awaiting this mystical 
aiid^solemn hour, which is to close the old year, and open the 
couise of the new. As we were not envious to catch the exact 
jioint of intersection which separates the two Thibetian years, we 
went to bleep at our usual hour. We were in a deep slumber, 
when we were suddenly twakened by the cries of joy which issued 
from allsides, in all quarters of the town. Bells, cymbals, marine 
conchs, taml^urines, and all the instruments of Thibetian music, 
were set to w^,T*nd operated the most frightful uproar unaginahle; 
it seemed as though they were receiving the new-born year with a 
charivari. We had once a good mind to get up, to witness the 
happiness of the meiry' inhabitants of Lha-Ssa, but the cold was 
so cutting, that alter serious reflection, we opined that it would bo 
better to remain under our thick woollen coveilets, and to-unite 
ourselves in lieait only with the public felicity. Repeated knocks 
on the door ot our house, threatening to dash it into ^phnteis, 
warned us that we must renounce our project. After several 
excuses, wo were at last fain to leave our warm beds ; we donned 
our clothes, and the door being opened, some Thibetians of our ac¬ 
quaintance rushed into our room, m^^ting us to the new year’s 
banquet. They all bore in their hands a small vessel made of 
baked earth, in which floated on boiling water, balls compo.scd of 
honey and flour. One of these visitors offered us a long silver 
needle, terminating in n hook, and invited us to fish in Ins basin. 
At first, we sought to excuse ourselves, objecting that we were not 
in the habit of taking food during the night, but they entreated us 
in so engaging a manner, they put out their tongues at us with so 
friendly a grace, that wo were obliged to resign ourselves to the 
Louk-So. We each hooked a ball, which we then crushed be¬ 
tween our teeth to ascertain its flavour. We looked at each other, 
making grimaces ; however, for politeness sake, we had to swallow 
the dose, If we could only have got off with this first act of 
devotionbut the Louk-So was inexorable ; the numerous friends 
we had at Lha-Ssa succeeded each other almost without interrup¬ 
tion, and we had perforce to munch Thibetian swealmeats till 
daybreak. 
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The second Louk-So also consists in niakino; visits, but with 
different ceremony. As soon as the dawn appears, the Tliibetiaiis 
walk through the streets of the town, carrying in one hainl a pot 
of buttered tea, and in the other a large gilt and vainished plate, 
filled with tsamba, piled up in the form of a pyramid, and si|f- 
mounted by three ears of' barley. On these occasions, it is not 
allowed to pay visits withoiA the tsamba and the buttered tea. As 
soon as you have entered the house of a person to whom you pro¬ 
pose to wish a happy year, you first of all make three prostrations 
before the domestic altar, which is solemnly adorned and illuiiii- 
nated ; then, after having burnt some leaves of cedar, or other 
aromatic tree, in a large copper censer, you offer to every one pre¬ 
sent a cup of tea, and hand the plate, from which each takes a 
pinch of tsamba. The people of the hoi*so reciprocate the com¬ 
pliment to the visitors. The inhabitants of Lha-Ssa have a saying, 
the Thibetians celebrate the festival of the new year^ith tsamba 
and buttered tea ; the Chinese with red paper aiiA crackers ; the 
Katchi with delicate meats and tobacco ; the Peboun with songs 
and sports. 

- Although this popular saying is correct enough, the Pebouns 
do not altogether monopolize the gaiety of the period. The Thibc- 
tians also enliven their new years’ fetes with noisy rejoicings, in 
which the song and the dance always play a large pait. Groups 
of children, with numerous bells hung from their green diesses, 
jiervado the streets, giving, from house to house, concerts that are 
not wanting in harmony. The song, generally sweet and melan¬ 
choly, IS interspersed with animated choruses. Paring the strophe, 
all these little singers kcepfcnarking the time, by making, with 
their bodies, a slow and reginar movement like the swinging of a 
]ieiidulum; but when they come to the chorus, they vigorously 
stamp their feet on the ground in exact time. The noise of the 
bells, 5,nd of the nailed boots, produces a kind of wild accompani¬ 
ment that strikes upon the ear not disagreeably, especially when it 
is heard at a certain distance. These youthful diletlanli having 
performed their concert, it is usual with those for whom they have 
sung to distribute among them cakes fried in nut-oil, and some 
balls of butter. 

On the principal squares, and in front of the public monuments, 
you see, from morning till night, troops of comedians and tumblers 
amusing the people with their representations. The Thibetians 
have not, like the Chinese, collections of theatrical pieces; their 
comedians remain altogether and continuously on the stage, now 
singing and dancing, now exhibiting feats of strength and agility. 
The ballet is the exercise in which they seem to excel the most. 
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They waltz, they bound, they tumble, they pirouette with truly sur¬ 
prising agility. Their dress consists of a cap, surmounted by long 
pheasants’ plumes, a black mask adorned with a white lieard of 
prodigious length, large white pantaloons, and a green tunic 
coming down to the knees, and bound round the waist by a yellow 
girdle. To this tunic are attached, at equal distances, long cords, 
at the end of which are thick tufts of white wool. When the actor 
balances himself in time, these tufts gracefully accompany the 
movements of his body ; and when he whirls round they stick out 
horizontally, form a nheel round the performer, and seem, as it 
were, to accelerate the rapidity of his pirouettet. 

You also see at Lho-Ssa a sort of gymnastic exercise called the 
Dance of the Spirits. A long cord, made of leathern straps, 
strongly plaited togetheP, is attached to the top of the Buddha-La, 
and descends to the foot of the mountain. The dancing sprites go 
up and dowi^4hi8 cord, with an agility only to be compared with 
that of cats of Aonkeys. Sometimes, when they have reached the 
top, they fling out their arms as if about to swim, aud let them¬ 
selves slide down the rope with the velocity of an arrow. The 
inhabitants of the province of Ssang are reputed the most skilfn!, 
in this kind of exercise. 

The most singular thing we observed at Lha-Ssa, during the 
new year’s festival, is what the Thibetians call the Lba-Ssa-Morou, 
that is, the total invasion of the town, and its environs, by innu¬ 
merable bands of Lamas. ’The Lha-Ssa-Morou commences on. 
the third day of the first moon All the Buddhist monasteries of 
the province of Oui open their doors to their numerous inhabitants, 
and you see great bodies of Lamas, o(tifoot, on horseback, on asses, 
on oxen, and caixying their prayer-books and cooking utensils, 
arriving tumultuously by all the roads leading to Lha-Ssa. 'The 
town is soon overwhelmed at all points, by these avalanches of 
Lamas, pouring from all the surrounding mountains. Those who 
cannot get lodgings in private houses, or in public edifices, encamp 
iu the streets and squares, or pitch their little travelling tents in tlie 
country. The Lha-Ssa-Morou lasts six entire days. During this 
time, the tribunals are closed, the ordinary course of justice is sus¬ 
pended, the ministers and public functionaries lose in some degree 
their authority, and all the power of the government is abandoned 
to this formidable army of Buddhist monks. There prevails in 
the town an inexpressible disorder and confusion. The Lamas run 
through the streets in disorderly bands, uttering frightful cries, 
chanting prayers, pushing one another about, quarrelling, and 
sometimes having furious contests with their fists. 

Although the Lamas generally show little reserve or modesty 
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during these festive days, it is not to be supposed that they go to 
Ljha-Ssa merely to indulge in amusements ineompotible with their 
religious character ; it is devotion, on the contrary, which is their 
chief motive. Their purpose is to implore the blessing of the Tal4- 
Luma, and to make a pilgrimage to the celebrated Buddhist mono#' 
tery called Morou, which occupies the centre of the town. Hence 
the name of Lha-Ssa-Moroft given to these six festive days. 

The monastery of Morou is remarkable for the splendour and 
wealth displayed in its temples. The order and neatness which 
always prevail here, make it, as it were, the model and example for 
the other monasteries of the province. West of the principal tem¬ 
ple, there is a vast garden surrounded by a peristyle. In this is 
the printing establishment. Numerous workmen, belonging to the 
Lamasery, are daily occupied in engraving blocks, and printing 
Buddhist IBooks. Their process being the same as that of the 
Chinese, which is sufficiently understood, we shall dj^jienso with 
describing it. The Lamas who pay their annual >i«it to the fes¬ 
tival of the Lha-Ssa-Morou, take the opportunity to purchase the 
books they require. 

In the district of Lha-Ssa alone, they reckon more than thirty 
large Buddhist monasteries * Those ol Khaldhan, of Preboung and 
Sera, are the most celebrated and the most populous. Bach of 
them contains nearly 19,000 Lamas. 

Khaldhan, which means in Thibetian “ celestial beatitude,” is 
the name of a moutitain situated east of Lha-Ssa about four 
leagues. It is on the summit of this mountain that the Lamasery 
of Khaldhan stands. According to the Lainanesque books, it was 
founded in the year 140H o{%ur era, by the famous Tsong-Kaba, 
reformer of Buddhism, and founder of the sect of the yellow cap. 
Tsong- Kaba fixed his residence there, and it was there ho quitted his 
human envelope, when his soul was absorbed in the universal 
eosence. The Thibetians pretend that they still see his marvellous 
body there, fresh, incorruptible, sometimes sjieaking, and, by a per¬ 
manent prodigy, always holding itself in the air without any sup¬ 
port. We have nothing to say about this belief of the Buddhists, 
because the too short stay we made at Lha- Ssa did not permit us 
to visit the monastery of Khaldhan. 

The Lamasery of Preboung (ten thousand fruits) is situate two 
leagues west of Lha-Ssa ; it is built on the site of a lofty moun¬ 
tain. In the centre of the monastery, rises a sort of kiosk, mag¬ 
nificently ornamented, and all shining with gold an3 paintings. It 
is reserved for the Tale-Lama, who repairs thither once a year, to 


1 In the prcrvmot of Ooi there oxe three thousand. 
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expla'n to the monks the contents of the sacred volumes. The 
Mongol Lamas, who come to Thibet to perfect themselves in 
the science of prayer, and to obtain the degrees of the Lamalt- 
esque hierarchy, generally fix themselves at Preboung, which, on 
tl^t account, is sometimes called in tl^ country a Monastwyof 
the Mongols. 

Sera is situated north of Lha-Ssa ifct more than half a league 
from the town. The Buddhist temples and the residences ot the 
Lamas, stand on the slope of a mountain planted with hollies and 
cypresses. The road followed by the pilgrims who come from 
Tartary, passes by these houses. At a distance, these monuments, 
ranged in the form of an amphitheatre one above the other, and 
standing out upon the green base of the mountain, present an at¬ 
tractive and picturesque Might. Here and there, in the breaks of the 
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mountain, and quite above the religious city, you see a great num¬ 
ber of cells inhabited by contemplative Lomas, and which you cap 
only reach with great difficulty. The monastery of Sera is re¬ 
markable for three large temples of several stories high, all the 
rooms of which are entirely gilt. Hence it is that the Lamasery 
has acquired the name of Sera, from the Thibetian word ler, which 
signifies gold. In the chief of these three temples, they religiously 
preserve the famous tortche, or sanctifying instrument, which, in 
the belief of the Buddhists, came from India through tiie air, to place 
itself, of its own accord, in the monastery of Sera. This instni- 
ment is of bronze, in form resembling a pestle; the middle, hy 
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which you hold it, is in one piece, and cylindrical; the two eiJtremi- 
tiea swell out in oval form, and are covered with symbolical figures. 
Every Lama must possess a small toriche, made on the model of 
that which marvellously came from India. When they repeat their 
prayers, and during the religious ceremonies, this instrument is 
indispensable to them : tliey must sometimes hold it, sometimes lay 
it on their knees ; then take hold of it again, and turn it in their 
hand, according to the rules of the ritual. The torlcbi of Sera is 
the object of great veneration. The pilgrims never fail to go and 
prostrate themselves before the niche, wherever it lies. At the 
new year’s festival, it is carried in procession, with great pomp, 
to Lha-Ssa, to be presented to the adoration of the people of the 
town.. 

While the innumerable Lamas of Llia-Ssa-Morou were cele¬ 
brating with transport their noisy festival, we, our hearts oppressed 
with sorrow, were occupied in the preparation for departure. 
We took down the little chapel wherein we hau tasted such 
sweet, but alas, too short, consolation. After having essayed 
to plough and sow a poor little corner of this immense desert, we 
were obliged to abandon it, saying to ourselves that shortly, no 
doubt, the briar and the thorn would spring forth in abundance, 
and suffocate those precious germs of salvation, which were already 
beginning to grow. Oh, how bitter and depressing were these 
thoughts ! We felt our hearts breaking, and we had only stiength 
enough to supplicate- the Lord to send, to these poor children of 
darkness, missionaries more worthy of bearing to them the light of 
the faith. 

The evening before ou||^eparture, one of the secretaries of the 
Regent entered our lodging, and presented to us, in his name, two 
great ingots of silver. This attention on the part of the first 
kalon affected us deeply, but we considered we ought not to accept 
this sum. In the evening, on going to his palace to bid him adieu, 
we took back to him the two ingots. We laid them before him on 
a small table, protesting to him that this proceeding resulted from 
no ill-feeling on our part; that, on the contrary, we should always 
remember, with gratitude, the good treatment we had received from 
the Thibetian government, during the short stay we had made at Lha- 
Ssa ; that we had no hesitation in expressing our belief that if it 
had depended on the Regent, we should throughout have enjoyed in 
Thibet, the most tranquil and honourable repose ; but that, as to 
this money, we could not receive it without comprtimbing our con¬ 
science as missionaries and the honour of our nation. The Regent 
did not seem in any d^ree irritated by this proceeding. He told 
us that he understood our conduct, and could appreciate the 
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jectionVe had expressed ; that he would not insist on our accepting 
this money, but that still he should be very glad to make us some' 
present upon separating. Then pointing to a dictionary in four 
languages, which he had often observed us turning over with in¬ 
terest, he asked us if this work would J)e agreeable to us. We 
thought we might receive this present without compromising in any 
way the dignity of our character, and w6, on our parts, expressed 
to the Regent how happy we should be if he would deign to accept, 
as a reminiscence of France, the microscope, which had so excited 
his curiosity ; our offer was kindly received. 

At the moment of separation, the Regent rose and addressed to 
us these words:—“ You are going away, but who can know future 
events ? Y^ou are men of astonishing courage. Since you have 
been able to get thu% far, T know you have in your hearts a great 
and holy resolve. I think you will never forget it; for my part, I 
shall always J^ar it in mind. You understand me : circumstances 
will not permii nfe to say more.” “ We understand,” we replied 
to the Regent, “ the full bearing of your words, and we will im¬ 
plore our God to realize one day the purpose they express.” We 
then parted, our hearts bursting with grief, from this man who had 
been so kind to us, and by whoso means we had formed the hope of 
making known, with God's help, the truths of Christianity to these 
poor people of Thibet. 

When we re-entei-ed our house, we found the Cashmerian 
governor awaiting us ; he had brought us some provision for our 
journey; some excellent dried fruits from Ladak, cakes made of flour, 
butter, and eggs. He insisted upon passing all the evening with us, 
to assist us in packing our trunks. A^l^e intended shortly to visit 
Calcutta, we charged him to give intelligence of us to the first 
Frenchman he should meet in the English poMessiohs in India. 
We also gave him a letter, which we entreated him to get forwarded 
to the representative of the French government at Calcutta. In 
this letter, we briefly explained the circmnstances of our stay in 
the capital of Thibet, and the reasons of our departure. 

It seemed to us advisable to take'this measure, when we were 
about to commence a journey of a thousand leagues, along frightful 
roads continually bordered with precipices. We thought that, if it 
should be the will of God for us to be buried tunid the mountains 
of Thibet, our friends iu France would at least know what had 
become of us. 

The same ex^ing, Samdadchiemba came to bid us adieu. On 
the day that the Chinese ambassador hod resolved to make us leave 
Thibet, our dear neophyte had- been taken fimm us. It 'is need- 
lees M say how hard and painful thia trial waat but to diis 
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measure, we could not, either the Regent or ourselves, offer any 
objection. Samdadchiemba was a native of the province of Kan- 
Sou, directly subject to the Chinese authority. Although our 
influence with Ki-Cban was not very great, yet we got him to pro¬ 
mise that Samdadchiemba should suffer no injurious treatnfcnt, 
and should be sent back safe to his family. Ki-Chan promised this, 
and we have since ascertained that he was true to his word. The 
Regent was full of kindness towards our neophyte. As soon as he 
was separated from us, he took care that he should want for nothing; 
he even gave him a sum of money to provide for his journey. With 
what circumstances allowed ua to add to this, Samdadchiemba 
was enabled to amass a small fortune, and to place himself in a 
position to return in a fitting manner to his paternal dwelling. We 
recommended him to go to his aged mother, and fulfil the duties 
which filial affection dictates, to instruct her in the mysteries of the 
Christian faith, and to cause her to enjoy at herjast'moments the 
benefit of baptismal regeneration ; then, when ho had closed her 
eyes, to return and pass his days among the Christians. 

To say the truth, Samdadchiemba was not an amiable young 
man ; sour, savage, and sometimes saucy, he was by no means an 
agreeable fellow-traveller; yet he had in him a groundwork of honesty 
and devotion, quite capable, in our opinion, of compensating for the 
perversities of his nature. We felt at parting from him a deep 
affliction, and all the more so, that we had never suspected the exist¬ 
ence, at the bottom of our hearts, of so strong an attachment to 
this young man. But we had made together a long and painful 
journey ; we had endured together so many privations, and so 
much misery, that, uncAsciously, our existence was, so to 
speak, fused with his. The law of affinity which unites men to 
each other, acts with much more power amidst suffering, than in 
prosperity. 

On the day appointed for our departure, two Chinese soldiers 
came, early in the morning, to inform us that the Ta-Lao-Ye, Ly- 
Kouo-Ngan ; that is to say, his Excellency Ly, pacificator of 
kingdoms, awaited us at breakfast. This personage was the 
Idandarin whom the ambassador Ki-Chan h^ appointed to ao- 
ocanpany us to China. We fulfilled his invitation; and, as the 
departure was to take place from his house, we had our luggage 
tnmsported thither. 

Ly, the pacificator of kingdoms, was a native^f Tchang-Tou- 
Fou, capital of the province of Sae-Tchonen ; he belonged to the 
hierarchy of the military mandarins. For twelve years he had 
served in Gorkha, a province of Boutan, where he obtained rapid 
promotion, and reaching the dignity of Tou-Sse, with the general 
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command of the troops guarding the frontiers bordeiing on the 
English jiossessions, he was decoiated with the blue button, and 
enjoyed the privilegeof wearing inhis cap seven sable tails Ivv-Kouo- 
Ngan was only forty-five years old, but you would have taken him 
lor'^evcnty; so broken and battered was he; he had haullvany teeth 
left 111 Ins licad ; his scanty hnir was grey; his dull and glassy eyes 
endured a strong light with difficulty ; tiis flabby wrinkled face, 
his totally withered hands, and his enormous legs, upon which he 
could bcaicely support his frame, all bespoke a man exhausted by 
great excesses. We thought at first that tliis premature senility 
resulted from an immodeiate use of opium, but he informed us him¬ 
self, ill our very first coiiveisation, that it was brandy which had 
reduced him to tins state. Having obtained permission to ipiit the 
service, he was notv about to seek, m the bosom of Ins family, and 
by a careful and severe diet, the lestoration of his sliattcired health. 
The ainbass'ador Ki-Ohan had in fact hurried our departure 
in order that we might go in company with this M.uidarin, 
who in his quality of Tou-Sse, was entitled to an escort of 
fifteen soldiers 

Ly-Kouo-Ngan was very well instructed for a inihtaiy Man¬ 
darin ; the knott ledge he had of the Chinese literature, and above 
all, his eminently observant character, rendered his eonveisation 
effective and full of interest. He spoke slowly, almost m a drawling 
manner, but he had the faculty of giving to his stories and general 
conveination a dramatic and pictuicsque turn. He was very fond 
of jihilosophieal and religious discussions ; he had even, he said, 
magnitieent projects of perfection for the time, when quiet and un- 
embariiisscd m his fninil v, he should iflVe nothing to do but to play 
at chess with his fi lends, or go and see the jday He believed 
neither in the Honzes nor in the Lamas; as to the doctrine of tiie 
Lord of Heaven, he scaiccly knew what it was, and leqtiired to 
be initiated in it before he embraced it. Meanwhile, all his reli¬ 
gion consisted in a fervent veneration for the Great Hear. He 
affected aristocratic manners and exquisite polish ; unfortunately, 
he hapjienod Bometimes to forget himself, and to expose his alto¬ 
gether plebeian origin. It i.s superfluous to add that his excellency 
the pacificator of kingdoms, wn,> passionately fond of silver ingots; 
otherwise it would have been difficult to recognise in him a Chinese, 
much less a Mandarin. Ly-Kouo-Ngan had a luxurious bieak- 
fast piepnied for us; and his table seemed to us all the finer 
as for two years we had been used to live almost like savages. 
'I'hc haliit of eating with our fingers had nearly made us forget the 
11 e of the Chinese ehop-sticks. When we had finished. Ijy-Kouo- 
Ngati informed us that everything was ready for depaituix?, but. 
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that before setting out, it was I113 duty to go to the pal.rce of tlio 
ambassador, with his coiiijiany of soldieis, to take leave. Ho 
asked us if we would not aecoiuiuiny bun “ Uy all ine.uis,” we 
replied, “ let us go together to the residence of the ambassador ; 
you will iuHil your duty, and we a ])oliteness.” , 

W'e entered, our guide and ouiselves, the apaitiiieiit whoie Ivi- 
Chan sat. The lilteen soWiers dicw up in iilo at the thieshold ot 
the dooi, after prostrating themselves tliiiee and stiikiiig the 
earth w ith their foieheads. J he pacificator ot kingdoms did the 
same, but the poor wretch could nor hiniselt get up again without 
our assistance. According to oui custom, we saluted by jilaciiig 
oui cajis under our arms. Ki-Ghan o])euod the discouise, and ad- 
diossed a short speech to each of Us. 

AddiO'Siiig usfiist, he assumed a wheedling tone; “You,’’’ 
said he, “ aie going to return to youi country ; 1 do not think you 
have liny coiiiplaint to make of me ; my conduct tow^iids you has 
been in (' 1)1 oachable 1 do not allow von to stay'hcre, but tins is 
the will ot the gland Minpeioi.nut mine. 1 do not siiliei you to 
go to India, liecause the laws ot the eiiipiie loibid it; il it wero 
otherwise, I, old as 1 am, would acconip.uiy you niysclt to the 
frontiers. 'I'lic load you aio about to tiavel is not so hoiiible as 
you aie led to imagine; you will have, it is tine, a little snow, 
you will pass some high mountains, and some of the da) s will be 
coUI. Voii .sec 1 do not conceal the tiuth troiii you. Why 
should I tiy to, mislead you ^ but at all events, you will have 
attendants to wait upon you, and eveiv eiening you will have a 
lodging tor the night leady tor you ; you will have no neeil to |iut 
U]) a tent. Is not this t,^velhng bcttei than that on your way 
hither^ You will be obliged to tr.iiel on boiseback ; 1 cannot 
give you a iialanqiiin ; tlicie aie none to be got in this country. 
The repoit I am going to address to the grand Hmpeioi will Ik; 
sent in a lew days. As my couriers go d.iy and night tliey will 
jiass you. When you have reached 111 satety the capital ot Ssc- 
Tchouen, the viceroy', Pao, will take chaige ot you, and niy 
res])onsil)ility will be at an end. You may depart in confidence 
ami with joyful hearts. I ha\e sent on oideis that you sliall lie 
well treated throughout. May the star of hajiimicss guide you in 
your journey from beginning to end.” “ Although wc coiiBider 
ouiselves oppressed,” icphcd wc to Ki Chan, “ we <lo nut the less 
on that account offer up wishes tor your piosperity. tSiiico it is 
to dignities you aspire, may you recover all thoSe you have lost, 
and attain still higher.” “Oh, my stai i.s unlucky! my .stai is 
unlucky ! ” cried Ki-C'han, taking a vigorous pinch ot snuff fioin 
his silver box. 
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Thfen addressing himself to the pacificator of kingdoms, his 
voice assumed a grave and solemn tone, “ Ly-Kouo-Ngan,’ said 
he, “since the grand Emperor allows you to return to your 
family, you depart; you will have these two fellow-travellers, aniJ 
thi% circumstance ought to cause you great joy, for the way, you 
know, is long and, tedious. The character of these men is full pf 
justice and gentleness; you will therefoce live with them in per¬ 
fect harmony. Take care never to sadden their hearts, by word 
or deed. Another important thing I have still to say: As you 
have served the empire for twelve years on the frontiers of Gorkha, 
I have commanded the paymaster to send you 500 ounces of silver; 
it is a present from the grand Emperor.’’ At these words Ly- 
Kouo-Ngan, finding all at once an unwonted suppleness in his legs, 
threw himself on his knees with vehemence : “The heavenly bene¬ 
ficence of the great Emperor,” said he, “ has always surrounded me 
on every sid^, but unworthy servant that I am, how could I re¬ 
ceive a further signal favour without blushing ? I address my 
heartfelt supplications to the ambassador, that I may hide my face 
from him, and withdraw myself from this undeserved graciousnesa.” 
Ki-Chan replied, “ Do you imagine the grand Emperor will thank 
you for your disinterest^ness ? What are a few ounces of silver ? 
Go, receive this small sum, as it is offered to you ; it will furnish 
you with tea to offer to your friends ; but when you get home, take 
care not to begin drinking brandy again. If you wish to live a few 
years longer, you must deny yourself brandy. I say to you this, 
because a Father and Mother ought to give their children good ad¬ 
vice.” Ly-Kouo-Ngan struck the earth thrice with his forehead, 
and then rose up and placed himselfi^side us. Ei-Chan then 
harangued the soldiers, and changed ms tone for the third time. 
His voice was sharp, abrupt, and sometimes bordering on anger. 
“ And you soldiers ! ” at these words the fifteen soldiers, as though 
moved by one string, fell together on their knees, and retained that 
position all the time of the harangue. “ Let me see, how many 
are there of you? You am fifteen, I think,” and at the same 
time he counted them with his linger; “yes, fifteen men; you, 
fifteen soldiers, are about to return to your own province-; your 
service is fulfilled ; you will escort your Tou-Sse to Sse-Tchouen, 
M also these two strangers. On the way you will serve them 
faithfully, and take care to be always respectful and obedient. 
Do you clearly understand what I say ?»” “ Yes, we do.” “When 
you pass through the villages of the Poha (Thibetians) beware thnt 
you do not oppress the people. At the stations take care n(^ fo 
rob or pillage the property of any person. Do you clearly un^r- 
Btand ? ” “ Yes, we do4’ ” Ho not bjuie the flocks> respect the 
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cultivated fields, do not set fire to the vroods. Do you clearly under- 
standme?” “Ye8,wedo.'* “ Among yourselves let there always 
be peace and harmony. Are you not all soldiers of the em[>ire ? 
Do not then abuse or quarrel with one another. Do you understand 
clearly ? " “ Yes, we do.” ‘‘ Whoever conducts himself biwlly, let 
him not hope to escape chastisement; his crime will be investigated 
attentively, and severely punished. Do you clearly understand ? ” 
“ Yes, we do.” “ As you understand, obey and tremble.” After 
this brief but energetic peroration, the fifteen soldiers struck the 
ground with their foreheads thrice and rose. 

J ust as we weie leaving the residence of the ambassador, Ki-Chan 
drew us apart, to say a few words in private. “ In a little while,” 
Said he, “ I shall leave Thibet, and return to China.' In order 
^at I may not be too much «icumbered with luggage, on my de¬ 
parture, I am going to send two large eases with you; tliey are 
<^red with the bide of a long-haired ox." lie then told us the 

1 Ki-Cbsa, in Gm*, ii now rkoroy of the ffeviace of Sne-Trhooea. 
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characters with which they were marked. “These two cases,” 
added ho, “ I recommend to your care. Every evening, when you 
reach the station, have them deposited in the place where you 
yourselves pass the night. At Tchiug-Tou-Fou, capital of Sse- 
Tchbuen, you will commit them to the care of Pao-Tchoung-Tang, 
viceroy of the province. Keep a good eye on your own property, 
for in the route you will pursue, there‘hre many petty thieves. ” 
Having assured Ki-Chan that we would observe his recommenda¬ 
tion, we rejoined Ly-Kouo-Ngan, who was waiting for us on the 
threshold of the great entrance gate. 

It was rather curious that the Chinese ambassador should think 
fit to confide his treasure to us, whilst he had at his disposal a 
Grand Mandarin, who was naturally called upon by his position to 
render him this service. “ But the jealousy which Ki-Chan felt 
towards strangers did not make him forget his own interests. He 
considered, no doubt, that it would be more safe to trust his cases 
to missionaries than to a Chinese, even though the Chinese was a 
Mandarin. This token of confidence gave us great pleasure. It 
was a homage rendered to the probity of Christians, and, at the 
same time, a bitter satire upon the Chinese character. 

We proceeded to the house of Ly-Kouo-Ngan, where eighteen 
horses, ready saddled, were awaiting us in the court-yard. The 
thiee best were standing apart, reserved for the Tou-Sse and our¬ 
selves. The fifteen others were for the soldiers, and each was to 
take the one which fell to him by lot. 

Before we mounted, a strong-limbed Thibetian female, very 
fairly dressed, presented herself: she was the wife of Ly-Kouo-Ngan. 
He had been married to her six yearsfknd was about to leave her 
for ever ; he only had one child by her, which had died in its in¬ 
fancy. As these two conjugal halves were never again to see each 
other, it was but natural that at the moment ot so afflicting a 
separation, there should be a few words of adieu. The thing was 
publicly done, and in the following manner: “ We are going to 
part,” said the husband, “do you stay here and sit quietly in 
your room.” “Go in peace,” replied the wife, “go hence in 
peace, and take care of the swellings in your legs.” She then put 
her hand before her eyes, to make believe she was crying. “ Lwk 
here,” said the pacificator of kingdoms, turning to us, “they 
are odd people these Thibetian women. I leave her a well-built 
house, and plenty of furniture almost new, and yet she is going to 
cry—is she not content?” 

After this adieu, so full of unction and tenderness, every one 
mounted, and the parly set out down the streets of Lha-Ssa, taklni^ 
care to select those less eifcumbered with Lamas. ' 
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When we were out of the town, we perceived a large ^oup 
awaiting us. They were those inhabitants of Lha Ssa, with whom 
we had had more intimate acquaintance, during our stay in that 
town. Many of them had begun to learn the truths of Christianity, 
and seemed to us sincerely disposed to embrace our holy religion ; 
tliey had assembled on our road to salute us and otfer us a farewell 
khata. We observed, amongst them, the young physician, still 
wearing on his breast the cross we had given him. We dismounted. 
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and addressed to these Christian hearts a few words of consolation ; 
we exhorted them courageously to renounce the superstitious wor- 
ahip of Buddha, to adore the God of the Christians, and ever to 
have full trust in his infinite mercy. Oh, how cruel was that 
moment, when we were obliged to part from these well-beloved 
Catechumens, to whom we had as yet only pointed out the path of 
•ter^ salvation without being able to guide their first steps ! 
Alas 1 we could do nothing further for them, except to implore 
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Diviae Providence to have compassion on these souls redeemed by 
the blood of Jesus Christ. 

As we were remounting, we saw a horseman advancing towards 
us at full gallop. It was the governor of the Cashmerians, who 
ha4 resolved to accompany us as far as the river Bo-Tchou. We 
were extremely touched by so friendly an attention, which, how- 
ever, did not surprise us at all on the part of a sincere and devoted 
friend, who had given us repeated proofs of his attachment during 
our stay at Lha-Ssa. 

The arrival of the governor of the Cashmerians occasioned us 
to ride on slowly, for we had much to say. At length, after an 
hour’s march, we reached the borders of the Bo-Tchou. We found 
there a Thibetian escoi t, which the Regent had ordered to conduct 
us to the frontiers of Chita ; it was composed of seven men and a 
Grand Lama, bearing the title of Dheba (governor of a district). 
With the Chinese escort, we formed a caravan of twenty-six 
horsemen, without counting the drivers of a large herd of oxen that 
carried our baggage. 

Two large terry-boats were ready to receive the horsemen and 
the horses ; the latter jumped in at a single bound, and drew up 
in a lind, one beside the other. It was easy to see this w^ 
not the first time they had performed this manoeuvre. The m«tt 
then entered, with the exception of the Dheba, Ly Kouo-Ngan, and 
ourselves. We saw that they were going to convey us across the 
river in a rather more aristocratic manner; we looked in every 
direction, but saw no means of transit. *'How, then, are we to 
go over?” “Look below there,” they replied, “see the boat 
coming.” We turned our eyes in tl^y direction indicated, and 
we perceived, in fact, a boat and a man coating across the fields, but, 
contrary to the usual practice, it was the boat that was carried by 
the man, and not the man by the boat. This boatman, running 
with his back laden with a large boat, was a thing monstrous to 
behold. As soon as he reached the river aide, he quietly set down 
his load, and pushed the boat into the water without the least effort. 
It was clearly one thing or the other: either the man was of pi^ 
digious strength, or the boat of extreme lightness. We looked at 
the man, and saw nothing extraordinary in him ; we approached 
the boat, examined it, touched it, and the problem was solved. 
This large boat was made of ox-hide solidly sewn together ; inside, 
a few light bamboo sticks served to keep it in shape. 

After having' heartily shaken hands with the Cashmeriaa 
governor, we entered the boat, but we nearly burst it the first step 
we mode. They had forgotten to tell us that we most only tmad 
on the bamboo rods. When we were all embarked, the boatman. 
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pushed off with a long pole, and in the twinkling of an eye we 
were on the other side of the river; we sprang ashore, and the 
owner taking the boat on his back, went off across the fields. 

These hide-boats have the disadvantage of not remaining long 
in the water without rotting. Each time they are done with.jthe 
boatmen take care to turn them upside down on the beach, to let 
them dry. Perhaps by garnishing them well, they might be pre 
served from the action of the water, and rendered capable of 
enduring a longer navigation. 

When we were mounted, we cast a last look on the town of Lha- 
Saa, still visible in the distance, and said in our hearts: “ Oh, luy 
God, thy will be done! ” and followed in silence the progress of the 
caiftvau. It was the 16th of March, 1846. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

Chioew account of Thilwt—Mountain of Lourama-Ri—-Arrival at Ghiatnda— 
Visit of two military Mandanns—Accident on a wooden bridge—The unicorn 
—Passage of a gUcieiwAppcarance of Lba-Ri—Ascent of Chor-Kon-La— 
FnghUul road to AlaivTo’-^Villageof Lang-Ki-Tsoung—Famous mountain of 
Tanda—Catastrophe of Kia-Yu-Kiao^Pasaage of the celebHited plateau of 
Wa-Ho-^Arriv^ at Tsiamdo. 

liBAviNo Lha-Ssa we travelled for several days, amid a large valley 
endrelj cultivated, and where we remarked on every aide numerona 
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TViibedan farms, generally surrounded by trees. The labours of 
agriculture had not yet commenced, for in Thibet the winters are 
always long and severe. Herds of goats and bellowing oxen were wan¬ 
dering dejectedly about the dusty fields, biting every now and then 
at the hard roots of the tsing-kou, with which the ground ^as 
covered; this species of barley is the chief culture of these poor 
regions. 

The entire valley is composed of a number of small fields, 
separated from one another by thick low fences, made of large 
stones. The clearing of this stony ground doubtless costs the ori¬ 
ginal cultivators much fatigue. These enormous stones had to ho 
dug out of the ground one after the other, and rolled with labour 
to the borders of the fields. 

At the time of our passing, the country presented a dull and 
melancholy aspect The landscape, however, was animated at in¬ 
tervals by caravans of Lamas, who, singing and dancing, '''ere going 
to the solemn festival of the Lha-Ssa-Morou Shouts of joy and 
laughter issued now and then from the farmhouses on the road¬ 
side, and informed us that the rejoicings for the new year were 
not y^t at an end. 

Our first stage was a short one. We stopped some time before 
sunset, at Detsin-Dzoug, a large village, six leagues (00 lis) distant 
from Lha-Ssa. 

A large house had been previously got ready for the accom¬ 
modation of the caravan. As soon as we had alighted, we woie 
introduced, by the governor of the village to a room, in the midst 
of which flamed a magnificent fire of argols, in a large earthen 
basin. We were invited ^ seat ourselves on thick cushions of 
green Pou Sbu, and we were served immediately with buttered tea. 
We were, in fact, sunounded by such care and attention, that our 
hearts began to open. This kind of travelling seemed marvellous 
to us. What a contrast to the hard and laborious life we had 
spent in the desert, where a halt was only an aggravation of misery 
to us. To travel without being obliged to pitch a tent and to see 
to the animals; without being put to any straits for fuel and food, 
seemed the realization of a brilliant utopia. As soon as we dis¬ 
mounted, to find a warm room, and a large pitcher of buttered tea, 
was for us absolute sybaritism. 

. Soon after our amval we received the official visit of the Grand 
Lama, whom tlie Regent had appointed to accompany us to the 
frontiers of China, and with whom we had as yet thorely exchanged 
a few compliments as we crossed the river. This individual called 
Htiamdohang, tliat is to say, the musician, was a thick-set man, 
•bout <&0 years of age, who had fulfilled administrative funotioBs 
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lu several parte of Thibet. Before being recalled to Lha-Ssa, he 
occupied tbe post of Dheba-general, in a district some little distaxioe 
fbom Ladak; his large and somewhat wrinkled countenance was 
fuU of good nature. His character partook of the frankness and 
open disposition of a child. He told us that the Begent had copa- 
manded him to come here expressly on omr account, that he might 
see we wanted nothing, daring the time we were in the regions 
subject to the Tal6-Lams. He then presented to us two young 
Thihetians, on whom he pronounced along and pompouseulogiiun. 

These two men,” said he, “ have been specially appointed to serve 
you on the way. Whatever you command them to do, that they 
must do ptmctuaHy. As to your refreshments," added he, “ an you 
are not accustomed to tbe Thibetian cookery, it hsis been arraziged 
that yoa. shall take them with the Chinese Mandarin." 

Attar a brief oonversation with the Lama Dsiamdohang, we had. 
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ia fact, the honour to sup in the company of Ly, the pacificsrtor of 
kingdoms, who lodged in a chamber contiguous to our own. Ly- 
Kouo-Ngan was very complaisant, and gave us a great deal of 
information about the route we wele to pursue, and which he 
himself was now travelling for the eighth time. That we might 
be enabled to have every day correct notions of the countries tlirough 
which we were passing, ha lent us a Chinese work, containing an 
itinerary from Tching-Tou, the capital erf Sse-Tchouen to Lha Ssa. 
This book IS entitled, “ Oui-Tsang-Thou-Tchi,” that is to say, “ A 
description of Thibet, with engravings.” This compilation, from 
various Chinese notices of Thibet, was drawn up by a Mandarin 
named Lou-Hoiia-Tchou, who, in the 51st year of Kien-Long 
(1786), was charged with the commissariat of the Chinese army. 
Father Hyacinthe, the Eussian archimandrite at Peking, published 
a translation of this sort of geography of Thibet. M. Klaproth, 
after having revised, corrected, and enriched with notes, the work 
of the Russian translator, inserted it in the Jmiinal AHatique} 
The portion of this Chinese work which concerns the route from 
Lha-Ssa to the province of Sse-Tchouen, and which we had daily 
•before us during our journey, is extraordinarily exact, but this 
dry and laconic itinerary can be of no interest except to persons 
occupying themselves specially with geography, or who travel 
through the places it mentions. It is merely an and nomenclature, 
stage by stage, of the places you find on the way. To give an idea 
of it, we will transcribe the article relative to our first day’s 
journey. 

“ From Detsin-Dxoug to the halt of Tsai-Li. 

“ From Tsai^i to the inn at Lha-Ssa 

“ At Detsin-Dzoug there are several inns, in which 
travellers generally stop for some time ; near the road is 
a post-house. Thence a journey of 40 lis takes you to 
the convent of Tsai-Li. 40 lis. 

“ At Tsai-Li, there is a Dheba who supplies travellers 
with wood and hay ; this district is separated only by a 
river from the territory of Lha-Ssa; you reach this last 
place, after a journey of 20 lis; there is a military com¬ 
mandant there. 20 lis. 


Total 60 lis.” 

We set out from Detsin-Dzoug before daybreak, for we had a 
long w»y to go. We followed the same valley we had entered, on 

'Stmvntm /vernal AtMifft, iM lerles, tome iv. sad vU 
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quittlQg the town of Lha-Ssa. But as we advanced, the mountains, 
with which this large plain is surrounded, rose insensibly in the 
horizon, and seemed to draw near us; the valley grew narrower 
and narrower; the ground be'came more and more stony ; the farms 
less, frequent; and the population lost by degrees that appearance 
of refinement and civilization which is always observable in the 
environs of large towns. After a rapid«and uninterrupted march 
of 80 lis we stopped to take a little repose and refreshment in a large 
and ruinous Buddhist convent, which served as a residence for some 
old ragged Lamas. The poverty in which they lived rendered 
them unable to ofl'er to the staff of the caravan anything but tea 
with milk, a pot of beer, and a small roll of butter. However, by 
adding to these provisions, some biscuit and a leg of mutton which 
the cook of Ly-Kouo-Nga«i had been civil enough to prepare for us 
on the previous evening, we realized a sufficiently substantial 
repast. 

As sbon as we had satisfied our appetite and refreshed our 
limbs, we thanked these poor religious Buddhists with a khata, or 
scarf of blessings, and then remounted our horses. It was already 
late, and we had yet 40 lis to go before we reached our night stage.. 
It was pitch-dark when we arrived at Midchoukoung. Our fiist 
care was to summon our Thibetian grooms, and bid them get 
ready our beds as soon as possible. We considered that after a 
long journey on a bad horse, we might dispense with ceremony. 
After partaking of alight repast, and saying our prayers, we wished 
a good night to the Pacificator of Kingdoms, and to the Lama 
musician, and proceeded to bury ourselves under the coverlid. 

Next day, when we put our hea ^7 out of bed, the sun was 
already shining in all its splendour, yet all was quiet in the court¬ 
yard of the inn; we could hear neither the bellowing of the yaks, 
nor the neighing of the horses, nor anything indicating prepara¬ 
tions for the depaiture of a caravan. We rose, and after rubbing 
our eyes, opened the door of our room to see how matters stood. 
We found Ly-Kouo-Ngan and the Lama Dsiamdehang, seated in a 
corner of the court-yard, quietly basking in the rays of the sun. 
As soon as they saw us they approached, and told us in an infi¬ 
nitely roundabout manner, that we should be obliged to halt for 
one day, as there were difBculties in procuring horses and a change 
of oxen. “This is very bad news,” said they; “tliis mischance 
is very unfortunate, but we cannot help it; the circumstance of the 
new-year’s festival is the sole cause of this delay.” “ On the con¬ 
trary,” said we, “ this is excellent news; we are in no sort of burry. 
Let us go quietly, and rest frequently on the way, and all will go 
well." These words relieved our two guides from a great emhar- 
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rassment. These good people imagined that we should quarrel with 
them, because it was neoessary to make a day’s halt; they were 
prodigiously mistaken. If, in our previous travels, delays had been 
sources of gnevous vexation to us, the reason was that we" had an 
object in view, and that we were eager to attain it. But now iliis 
was not the case, and we wished, as much as possible, to travel 
like gentlemen. We felt, ’besides, that it was not logical to go at 
a running pace from a place from which we had been expelled. 

Midchoukoung is a stage where you change your oiilah, that is, 
the horses, beasts of burden, and guides. These services are kept 
up by the Thibetian government, all the way from Lha-Ssa to the 
frontieis of China. 'J'ho Chinese or Thibetian public officers, who 
make official inspections of the roads, are alone allowed to avail 
themselves of these sources. The govefnment of Lha-Ssa gives 
them a passpoit, ujion which is stated the number of men and 
animals that the villages, subject to the contribiition of the 
oulah, must furnish. ’ 

Tho Chinese account of Tliibet gives the following account of 
this compulsory service “As respects the local seivice called 
oulah, all those who have any fortune, whether men or women, 
•aib compelled to supply it; even those who come fiom the most 
distant countries, if they occupy a house to themselves, are not 
exemjit fiom it. The number of men each person must furnish 
for this service is regulated by the fortune of each individual. 
The (dders and the llhehas deteimine, according to the size of 
each house, the number of men, Ac., it must furnish to ^he oulah , 
each village provides three, four, and sometimes as many as ten 
men. The smaller familfc employ poor people as substitutes, 
paying them wages. People beyond sixty years of age are exempt 
from the burden. If the public service requires it, they exact 
oxen and horses, asses and mules from the dwellings of the rich ; 
the jioor people club together, and throe or four houses give one 
beast.” 

The Chinese Mandarins, who always try to make money out of 
everything, find means to speculate in the oulah with which the 
Thibetian government hirnishes them. Before leaving Lha-Ssa, 
they manoeuvre, by all imaginable means, to have set forth on their 
road-bill a great number of animals; they then take as many 
as are actually necessary, and receive, instead of the rest, a com¬ 
pensation in money, which the wealthy ThibetiMs much prefer 
to give them than to expose their animals to the perils of the road. 
Others claim the whole oulah, and employ it to transport into 
China Thibetian merchandise. Ly-Kouo-Ngan, whom we had 
hekrd declare so energetically his disinterestedness, when the 

3 o 
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ambassador Ki-Chan offered him a present on the part of tlio 
Emperor, showed feelings much less generous in relation to ttie 
oulah. 

During the day we passed at Midchoukoung, his road-bill acci- 
decatally fell into our hands, and we were much surprised to read 
there that we had been allotted two horses and twelve long haired 
oxen. Yet our entire baggage was tifo portmanteaus and a few 
bed things. “ What do all these oxen mean ?’’ inquired we of the 
Pacificator of Kingdoms; “do we need twelve beasts to carry two 
portmanteaus ?” “ Oh, it’s a mistake of the secretary,” replied he; 

and out of politeness, we affected to be perfectly satisfied with the 
answer. 

It often happens, however, that the Chinese make gross mis¬ 
takes as to their speculaflons in the oulah; they find, on the way, 
for example, some Tlubetian tribes who are not at all disciplined 
to this kindcof contribution. It is in vam they point out to these 
rude and fierce fnountaineers the road-bill sealed with the seal of 
the Tal^-Lama and that of the Chinese ambassador; they remain 
inexorable. To everything that is said to them, as an inducement 
to submit to the law, they have but this answer : “ For a guide you' 
will give so much; for a horse, so much; for a yak, so much ,1’ 
until, at last, Chinese diplomacy is pushed into a comer, and the 
oulah 18 paid. The inhabitants of the district of Midchouk¬ 
oung treated us with great politeness and courtesy the chiefs of 
the village had a spectacle got up for us, by a troop of buffoons, who 
were assembled for the new yeeu-’s festival. The large courtyard 
of the inn, where we lodged, served for a theatre : first, the artists, 
masked, and fantastically dressed, petfbimed for some time, wild, 
deafening music, in order to summon to the play the inhabi¬ 
tants of the neighbourhood When all were come, and arranged 
in a circle round the stage, the Dheba of Midchoukoung approached 
in a solemn manner to offer to our two guides, and to ourselves, a 
scarf of blessings, and mvited us to take our places on four thick 
oudiions which had been placed at the foot of a large tree, that rose 
from an angle of the court. As soon os we were seated, all the 
ti’oop of players put themselves in motion, and executed to the 
sound of music a sort of Satanic round, the rapidity of which nearly 
made our heads swim; then came leaping, jumping, pirouetting, 
feats of strmigth, combats with wooden sabres; the whole accom¬ 
panied alternately by songs, dialogues, music, and imitations of 
the cries of wild beasts. Among this troop of comedians, there 
was one ’ more grotesquely masked than the others, who acted 
as a sort of clown to the ring, monopolising the jests and repar¬ 
tees, We had not knowledge enough of the Thibetian Ian- 
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guage to appreciate his sallies; but judging from the stamping of 
feet, and the shouts of laughter of the audience, he seemed to ac¬ 
quit himself wonderfully as a wit. Altogether, the exhibition was 
amusing enough ; the Thibetians were perfectly enthiisiaslic ^Yh(•n 
they had danced, leaped, and sang lor upwards of two honis,tho 
performers ranged themselves in a semicircle around us, took off 
thoir masks, and put theiv tongues in their cheeks at us, with pro¬ 
found bows. Kach of us jiresented to the chief of the tioop a 
scarf of blessings, and the curtain fell. 

In the afternoon, we. invited Ly-Kouo-Ngan to a short walk 
Notwithstanding the indifferent elasticity possessed by his legs, ho 
acceded to our proposal with good grace, and we proceeded together 
to explore the country. The village of Midchoukouiig is populous ; 
but everything announces that its inhabitants are living in anything 
but a state of comfort The houses are generally built of stones 
strongly cemented with glazed earth; a great many lye crumbling 
away, the ruins seiving as a retreat for troops of'largo rats Some 
small Bnddlnst altars, carefully lime washed, are the only coiistnic- 
tioiis that exhibit any cleanliness, and tlieir wliitciioss presents a 
lemaikable contrast with tlio grey, smoky hue, of the village.^ 
Midchoiikoung has a Chinese guaid, composed of four soldieis and 
an under corporal. Tliese men keep a few horses, and their bar¬ 
racks serve as a stage for the couriers who carry the dispatches of 
the Chinese government. 

On re-entering the mn, we found m the courtyard, which in the 
moniing had been used as a theatre, a noisy assembly of men and 
beasts. They were occupied in collecting our oulah, which was 
settled at twenty-eight hoi%3, seventy oxen, and twelve guides. At 
the commencement of the night, the Dheha came to inform us 
that all was done in accordance with the sacred ordinance of the 
Tal6-Laraa, and that on the moiTow, wo could depart at an eai-ly 
or late hour as we pleased. At the dawn of day, we mounted 
our horses, and bade adieu to Midchoukoung. After some houis 
journey, we left, as through the extremity of a large funnel, the 
great valley m which we had been travelling since wo loft I.ha- 
Ssa, and emerged into a wild uncultivated region. For five dajs, 
we journeyed on in a labyrinth, now to the right, now to the left, 
and sometimes retracing our steps, in order to avoid abysses and 
inaccessible mountains. We were perpetually m the depths of 
ravines, or on the precipitous and rocky banks of torrents; our 
horses rather leaped than walked. The most figorous animals, 
not accustomed to these dreadful places, could not resist for any 
•length of time the fatigues of such a route For half a day only 
could we travel with any pleasure and security. We came again 
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to the liver we hed crossed on quitting Lha-Ssa; it was tranquilly 
flowing over a slightly inclined bed, and its broad banks offered 
an easy and even path to travellers. Amid these wild regions, you 
find no place wherein to pass the night, e-vcept cold, damp hovels, 
exposed to all the winds of heaven. However, yon amve there so 
overcome by fatigue, that you alwajs sleep profoundly. 

Before reaching the town of Ghianickt, we crossed the mountain 
Loumina-Ri. “This mountain,” says the Chinese itinerary, “Is 
high and somewhat declivitous; it extends over a space of about 
forty hs. The snow, ice, and menacing peaks which travellers 
meet with on the way, before leaching this mountain, and which 
intimidate the heart and dim the eye, may cause this to be re¬ 
garded, in comparison, as a plain easily traversed ” The summit 
of Mount Loumma-Ri, although very lofty, is, in fact, very easy of 
access. We reached it by an easy slope, without being obliged to 
dismount oqpe, a very remarkable circumstance in the mountains 
of Thibet. We found, however, on the other side of the mountain 
a somewhat serious difficulty, on account of the snow, which fell 
that day in abundance. The animals frequently slipped, sometimes 
their hind feet came suddenly in contact with their fore feet, but 
they never fell. The only result to the horsemen was a sort of 
ierking swing, to which we grew gradually accustomed. 

'I’he Pacificator of Kingdoms took it into his head to dismount, 
and walk, to warm himself a little; but after a few stumbling 
steps, he staggered for an instant on his poor legs, fell, and made 
in the snow a broad, deep furrow. He rose in a fuiw, ran to the 
nearest soldier, and loaded him with Curses and cuts of his whip, 
because he had not dismounted to si^port him. All the Chinese 
soldiers immediately jumped from their steeds, and fell at the feet 
of their colonel, making excuses. All, in fact, had been deficient 
in their duty ; for, according to the Chinese code of politeness, when 
a cliief sets his foot on the ground, all the subalterns must on the 
instant dismount. 

When we were at the base of the mountain of Lourama-Ri, we 
continued our march along a little river, which meandered through 
a forest of firs so thick that the light of day scarce penetrated it: 
the snow lay deeply on the broad branches of the trees, whence tlie 
wind shook them in thick flakes on the caravan. These small 
avalanches, falling unexpectedly upon the horsemen, made them 
st^, and utter cries of surprise; but the animals, which, doubtless, 
had crossed the forest before in similar weather, were in no degree 
affected. They continued at their ordinary pace, without taking 
fright, contenting themselves with quietly shaking off the snow 
from their ears whenever it incommoded them. 
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We had scarcely emerged from the forest when we were all 
obliged to dismount, for the purpose of scaling, during n full hour, 
some horrible locks. When we had reached the summit, we laid 
the bridles on the necks of the horses, and left the animals to the 
sagacity of their instinct as a guide over tins lapid and pieci\)i- 
toiis descent. The men descended, now backwaids, as down a 
ladder, now seated, and letting themselves slide down the snow; 
everyone extiicated himself \ictoiiously fiom this dangcious po¬ 
sition, and arrived at the bottom, without breaking or biuisiiig 
arms or legs. 

We still went on five lis more, m a narrow valley, and then 
perceived, at the foot of a high moniitain, a large collection of 
houses, amongst which rose two Buddluc temples of colossal jiro- 
portions. Tins was the station of GhiamJa. A little before leach¬ 
ing the town, we found on the road, a company of eighteen soldieis, 
drawn up in file, and having at their bead two ^letty'Maiidaiins, 
decorated with the white button. Mandarins and soldiers had 
their sabres drawn and their bows in their shoulder-belts It was 
the garrison of Ghianida, which, under arras and in full uniform, 
awaited Ly, the pacificator of kingdoms, to [lay liiin military 
honours. When the caravan had come within pi oper proximity, the 
eighteen soldiei s and the two Mandarins I'ell on their knees, turning 
the points of their sabres to the ground, and crying out with one 
voice, ‘‘ To the Tou-Sse, Ly-Kouo-Ngan, the humble garrison of 
Ohiamda wishes health and piospeiity.” At these words, J.,y- 
Kouo-Ngan, and the soldiei-s of his suite, stopped tlieir horses, dis¬ 
mounted, and ran to the garrison, to invite tliem to use. On both 
sides there was an infinity%of bowing, duiing which we quietly 
continued our journey. On enteiiug the town, we had, in our 
turn, our little official reception. Two Tbibctians, in holiday 
attire, seized, to do us honour, the bridles of our horses, and con¬ 
ducted us to the house which had been prepared for our lei'eplioii. 
There the Dheba. or chief magistiate of the distnct, awaited us, he 
offered us a scarf of blessings, and led us into an apartment where 
was a table already laid out with tea, butter, cakes, and dried 
fruits. In all these marks of fncndship and attention, we could 
not help discermng the effect of ordeis forwaided by the llegeiit. 
Whilst we were doing honour to this modest collation we were in¬ 
formed that we should be obliged to stop two dajs atGhiamda, 
because the Dheba of the district, having received only that morning 
the announcement of our approaching arrival, bad not had time to 
send for the animals, which were grazing, at a great distance fiom 
tlie town. This news was very welcome to us; but it plunged Ly- 
Kouo-Ngau and the Lama Dsiamdchang into desiiair. We essayed 
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to console tliem, by tcllinc' them, that when one cannot clnect 
events, one bears them vvitli resignation. Our two coiuluctois ac¬ 
knowledged out doctiine to be very fine in theory, but tlio jiracUce 
was not to tlieir taste However, tliey weie obliged to admit after¬ 
wards, that this delay was very ojipoitune, as, dunng the two days 
that we remained at Gliinmda, the sky was so overcast, the noitli 
wind blew with so much violence, and tlfe snow fell so abundantly, 
that, in the opinion of the Glliaindians, wc could not have proceeded 
with safety in such boisteious weathei. In fact, judging from 
what passed in tlic valley, it vvas easy to imagine that a fiightfiil 
stoim must have laid w'asto the mountains. 

’the day aftei our ariival at Gliiamda wo received a visit fiom 
the two Cliiiiese officois stationed in the town. The one boie the 
title of Pa-l'bouiig, and tllh other that of Wei-Wei. The Pa-Tsouiig 
was a flue man, stiongly made, with a sounding voice and ijiiick 
inove.meiit. 'A laigo soar acioss his face, and gieat black nuisfa- 
chios, contrihuled not a little to give him a liighlv militaiy look. 
I'or four ycais lie had served ni the Kachkhai as a private soldier, 
and had letuuied tlicnco with the title ot Pa-'l'sonng and the de- 
eoraiiou of the peacock’s leathei. 'J’he Wei-Wei, a young man of 
tw o-and-twenty, was also a woll-binlt jicison, hnt lus languid and 
etfeiinnate mien picscntcd a singular contrast with the manly bear¬ 
ing of bis colleague. His face was pale, llabby, and extieiiiely 
delicate, bis eye's weio constantly humid and languishing Wo 
asked him if he was ill. “ Ko,” loplied he, with a scaicely audible 
voice , “ my' health is excellent; ” and, as he spoke. Ins elieeks weio 
slightly tinged with an angry redness We saw that w'e had been 
guilty of an indiscietion, and wo tuiiit<f'to another subject of con- 
veisation Tins poor young man was an insane smokei of opium 
When they weio gone, 1 ,y-Kouo-Ngan said, “ The Pa-Tsonng is a 
man born under a very favoniable star ; be will ascend lajudly the 
giades of the mililniy mamlarinsliij), but the Wei-Wei was bom 
under a cloud Since bo bus become addicted to the Kniopean 
smoke, lieavon has foisaken lum Befoie a yoai has elapsed he 
will have said good-by to the world.” 

The torrents of lani wbicli fell almost without interruption 
dunng our stay at Gliiamda, pieveiilcd ns from visiting in derail 
tins jiopnlous and commercial town You find a great number 
of Pebouns oi Indians of Poutan, who monopolise here, as at Llia- 
Ssa, all that appoitains to the arts and industry. The agncuUiiral 
pioducts of the countiy aie next to nothing. They cultivate in tlie 
\ alley some black barley, but scarcely sufficient for the consump¬ 
tion of the inliabitanLs. The wealth of the district is derived from 
Its wool and goat’s-liair, out of which they manufacture laige 
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quantities of stuffs It appears tliat amid tliese fnglitful .hills, 
tliere are excellent pastures, where the Thihetians feed nuineious 
flocks. The lapis la/.uli, stag’s horn, and rhuharb, are also inate- 
iials of a great commercial intercourse with Lha-Ssa and the pro- 
\inces of Sse-Tchouen and Yun-Nan. They affirm hero, that i| is 
ill the mountains about Ghiamda that the best ihubarb grows 
'J’liis district nbounds in game of every description 'fhe forest, 
which wo crossed after leaving Mount liOumma-Hi, was full of 
jiartridgos, pheasants, and several varieties of wild fowl. The Thi- 
bctians have no idea bow to make the best of these meals, so ad¬ 
mired by the gourmands of Kuiope. I'bey eat them boiled, and 
without any kind of seasoning The Clniiese, in this respect, as in 
every other, aie much more advanced than their neighbours. 
'J’lie cook of Ly-Kouo-Ngan dressed our jonison in a manner that 
left us nothing to desire. 

'J'he appointed day of depaituro having airived, tl^o, oulah was 
ready caily in the moining. The wind had falleii,and the ram had 
ceased, yet the weather was by no means fine ; a cold ^tid thick fog 
enveloped the valley, and inteicepted the view of the surrounding 
mountains. We resolved, however, to proceed, for the peojdo of 
the jilaeo agicod m saying that, for tlie time of year, the weather 
was all that could be expected. “ So long as you are in the valley,” 
they said, “you will not sec very distinctly, but once on the 
heights, the obscurity will disappear, as a general iiilc, whenever 
tlieic IS a fog in the valley, snow is falling on the mountains ” 
These words were far from encouraging. We were fain, however, 
to be lesigned to our position, fortit)ing ourselves against the 
snow, foi every one assurecLus that fiom Ghiamda to the frontiers 
of China, every day, without a ■single exception, we should have it 
on our load. Just as we were mounting, the Dheba of Ghiamda 
made us a present of two pairs of spectacles to protect our eyes 
from the da//.ling whiteness of the snow. Wo could not, at first, 
help laughing at the sight of these ojitical instruments, so entirely 
novel to us was their form. 

The place occupied by glass in ordinary spectacles, was here 
occupied by a sort of gauze horsehair woik, carved out like a half 
walnut-shell. To fasten these two lids against the eyes, there was 
on each side a string which passed behind the ears, and was then tied 
under the cbm. We thanked the excellent Dheba most heartily, 
tor, under the circumstances, the present was inestimable. On 
crossing the mountain of Loumma-Ri, we had •already suffered 
much from the reflection of the snow 

On quitting the town, we found, ns on entering it, the soldiers 
of the garrison awaiting Ly-Kouo-Ngan, in order to give him the 
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military salute. Tliese men, ranged in file, m the fog, and holding 
in their hands a sabre that gleamed in the obscurity, had so odd an 
appearance, that almost all the horses in the cai avail shied at them. 
These military salutes were renewed, on the way, wherever theie 
w'a^ a Chinese garrison, to Ly-Kouo-Ngan’s extreme etasperation. 
As he was unable, on account of his diseased legs, to dismount and 
remount with facility, these ceremonies^weie a legiihu toiment to 
him. It was in vain that at each point he sent foiwaid one of his 
soldiers to direct the garrison not to come out to receive him. This 
made them only more eager and more earnest for display, thinking 
that It was meic modesty prompted him to withdiaw hunselt fiom the 
honours duo to his rank. 

Four lis from Ghiamda, we crossed a large and rapid toucnt, 
over a bridge composedof six enormous trunks of fir tioes, not 
planed, and so badly joined, that you felt them shake under your 
feet. No oap ventured to cross on horseback, and the pieoaulion 
was moat valuable to one of our soldiers; bis hoiso, slipping over 
the wet and. trembling bridge, one of its logs passed between 
two trees, and stuck there as in a vice If the man had been on it, 
he would have inevitably been precipitated into the toirent, and 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. After long and painful clfiu ts, we 
managed to extricate the unfortunate animal from its tiiglitful 
position; to the astonishment of every one, it had not bioken its 
leg, nor even received the least wound. 

Beyond tins wretched bridge, wo resumed our wild julgiimage 
across rugged and snow-clad mountains, i' or four days, wo did not 
find in these wild regions a single Thibctian village Evoiy even¬ 
ing we lay m the Oluuese guard-housey around which were giouped 
a few shepherds’ huts, made with the bark of tiees During these 
four days, however, we changed the oulah thiee several tunes with¬ 
out e.xpenencing the least delay. The ordeis had been so well 
given beforehand, that on our arrival at each stage, we lound every¬ 
thing ready arranged for our departure on the moirow. 

If we had not known that iii these countries, desert in appear¬ 
ance, there were shepherds living m the goiges of the mountains, 
it would have been impossible for us to understand this prompt 
organization of the oulah. Generallv speaking, it was only m 
large towns that tlie service of the caiavan experienced delays and 
difhcultios. 

On the fourth day of our departure from Ghiamda, after having 
crossed a great lake on the ice, we stopped at the station Atdza, a 
small village, the inhabitants of which cultivate a few acres of land, 
in a little valley encircled by mountains, the tO[)8 of which ai’e 
covered with hollies and pines. The Cliiuese Itinerary sajs, on the 
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subject of the lake you ^ before your airival at Atd/a, “The 
unicorn, a veiy curious animal^ is iound in the vicinity of tins lake, 
which IS 40 hs long.’* 

The unicorn, which has long been regarded as a fabulous crea¬ 
ture, really exists in Thibet. You find it fro'juently represented in 
the sculptures and paintings of the 13uddhi<* temples biVen in 
China, you often see it in the landscapes that ornament the inns 
of the noithein provinces.^ The inhabitants of Atd/a spoke of it, 
without attaching to it any greater importance than to the other 
species of antelopes which abound in their mountains. We have 
not been fortunate enough to see the unicorn during our travels 
in Upper Asia. But all we were there told about it serves to con¬ 
firm the curious details which M. Klaproth has published on this 
subject lu the new Jownul We think it not irrelevant 

t 

1 We had for along time a small Mongol treatise on nauiial history, foi the Ui>e 
of ohildren^ in which a imicom formed one of the pictorial illu»iruUoue. 
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to give here an interesting note wliich that learned orientalist 
has added to his translation of the “ Itinerary of Loii-Hoa- 
Tchou.” 

‘‘ The unicorn of Thibet is called, in the language of this 
coimtry, serou; in Mongol, kere; and in Chinese, tou-kio-cheou : 
■which means the one-horned animal, or kio-touan, the straight 
horn. The Mongols sometimes confound the unicorn with the 
rhinoceros, called in Mantchou, hodi-gourgou; and in Sanscrit, 
khadga ; calling the latter also, kere.” 

The unicorn is mentioned, for the first time, by the Chinese, 
in one of their works, which treats of the history of the first two 
ages of our era It is there said that the wild horse, the argali, 
and the kio-touan, are animals foreign to China; that they belong 
to Tartary, and that they,,use the horns of the latter to make the 
hows called unicorn bows 

The Chinese, Mahometans, and Mongol historians agree in 
the following tiadjtion, relative to a fact which took place in 1224, 
when Tcbinggiskhan was preparing to attack Hiudostan. “ I^iis 
conqueror having subdued Thibet,” says the Mongol history, “ set 
out to penetrate into Enedkek (India.) As he was ascending 
Mount IJjadananng, he perceived a wild beast approaching him, 
of the species called serou, which has but one horn on the top of 
the head This beast knelt thrice before the monarch, as if to show 
him respect Eveiy one being astonished at tins event, the 
monarch exclaimed. ‘ The Empire of Hiudostan is, they say, the 
birth-place of the ma-jestic Buddhas and the Buddhistavas, and also 
of the powerful Bogdas or princes of antiquity. What then can 
be the meaning of this dumb animal saluting me like a human 
being?’ Having thusspoke, hereturneato hiscoiintry.” Although 
this circnnistance is fabulous, it demonstrates, nevertheless, the 
existence of a one-homed animal on the upper mountains of Thibet. 
There are further, in this country, places deriving their name from 
the great number of these animals, which, in fact, live there in 
herds; for example, the district of Serou-Dziong, which means, 
the village of the land of unicorns, and which is situate in the 
eastern part of the province of Kham, towards the frontier of 
China. 

A Thibetian manuscript, which tlie late Major Lattre had an 
opportunity of examining, calls the uniconi the one-homed tsopo. 
A horn of this animal was sent to Calcutta: it was fifty centime¬ 
tres^ in length, and twelve centimetres in circumference from the 
root; it grew smaller and smaller, and tenmnated ip a point It 


I A cenlimetre i> SS-lOO ot on inch. 
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was almost straight, black, and somewhat flat at the sicle^. It 
had fifteen rings, but they were only prominent on one side. 

Mr. Hodgson, an English resident in Nepaul, has at length 
achieved the possession of a unicorn, and has }>ut beyond doubt 
the question relative to the existence of this species of antel<y)e, 
called tchirou, in Southern Thibet, which borders on Nepaul. It is 
the same word with seroi^ pronounced differently, according 
to the varying dialects of the north and of the south. 

The skin and the horn, sent to Calcutta by Mr. Hodgson, be¬ 
longed to a unicorn that died in a menagerie of the Rajah of 
Nejinul. It had been presented to this piiiice by the Lama of 
Digoiirtchi (dikazze), who was very fond of it. 

The persons who brought the animal to Nepaul informed Mr. 
Hodgson that the tchirou mostly frequenied the beautiful valley or 
plain of Tin^ri, situated in the southern part of the Thibetian 
province of Tsang, and watered by the Arroun. To go from Ne¬ 
jinul to this valley, you pass the defile of Kouti.or ifialam. The 
Nepauleso call the valley of Arroun Tingii-Meidam, from the 
town of Tingri, which stands there on the left bank of the river; 
it is lull of salt-beds, round which the tchirous assemble in 
herds. They describe these animals as extremely fierce, when 
they are in their wild state ; they do not let any one approach 
them, and flee at the least noise. If you attack them, they 
resist courageously. The male and the female have generally 
the same aspect. 

The form of the tchirou is graceful, like that of all the other 
animals of the aiutelope tribe, and it has likewise the incomparable 
eyes of the animals of tha^pecies ; its colour is reddish, like that 
of tlio fawn in tlie upper jmrts of tlie body, and white below. Its 
distinctive feature.s are, first a black horn, long and pointed, with 
three slight curvatures, and circular annulntions towards the base; 
these annulations are more prominent in fiont than behind ; there 
are two tufts of hair whicli iiroject from the exterior of each nos¬ 
tril, and much down round the nose and mouth, which gives the 
animal’s head a heavy appearance. The hair of the tchirou is 
rough, and seems hollow, like tliat of all the animals'north of 
the Himalaya that Mr. Hodgson had the opportunity of examin¬ 
ing. The hair is about five eentimetres long, and so thick that it 
seems to the touch a solid mass. 

Beneath the hair, the body of the tchirou is covered with'a very 
fine and delicate down, as are almost all the‘quadrupeds that 
inhabit the lofty regions of the Himalaya mountain, particularly 
the famous Cashmere goats 

Doctor Abel has proposed to give to the tchirou the systematic 
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name, of Antelope Hodpsonii, after tlie name of the learned person 
who lias placed its existence beyond a doubt * 

At Atdze we changed our oulah, although we had only fifty 
11s to go before we reached the residence of Lha-Ri We reijuired 
fresh animals accustomed to the dreadful road we had below us. 
One single mountain sepaiated us from Lha-Ri, and to ciooS it it 
was, we were told, necessary to set out ejirly in the moinmg, it we 
wished to ariivc before night. We consulted the Itineraiy, and ive 
found there the following agreeable account of the jilacc : “ A 
little further on you pass a lofty mountain, the summits ol which 
rise m peaks. The ice and snow never melt hero thunighout the 
year. Its chasms resemble the declivitous shoies of the sea ; the 
wind often tills them with snow ; the paths aie almost iiiipiacti- 
cable, the descent is so i?ipid and slippery.” It is obviou.s that 
tills brief but emphatic sketch did not hold out to us any very 
agiecable pleasure trip for the morrow. Oh,how readily we would 
have given up ouc.plaeos to some of those'intrepid touiists, whom 
the love of ice and snow, of rocks and iirecipites, leads every year 
amidst the Alps, those mountains of Thibet in miniature. 

Another thing, very little calculated to eiicouiage iis, was, that 
the people of the caravan, the villagers, everybody seemed an.xious 
and uneasy. They asked one another whether the snow, winch 
had fallen in abundance tor five days, and had not had time to 
settle, would not lender the mountains impassable ; whetliei theie 
was not a danger of being buiied m the chasms, or of being over¬ 
whelmed by the avalanches ; whether, in a word, it would not be 
jirudent to wait a few days, in the hope tliat the snow would be 
dispersed by the wind, or partly meltei^y the sun, or consolidated 
by the cold. To all tliese questions, tiie answers were anything 
but encouiaging. In order to guard against the elfects of mere 
pusillanimity ot presumption, we held, before going to bed, a council, 
to which we summoned the old mountaineeisof the country. After 
long deliberation, it was decided first, that if, on the morrow, t)ie 
weather was calm and seiene, we might set out without tenieiity ; 
secondly, that in the supposition of depai tare, the long-haired o.xcu 
laden with the baggage, and conducted by some people of the dis¬ 
trict, should jirecede the horsemen, in Older to tiaco out for them. 


I The unicorn antelope of Thibet is probably the orji-capra of the antienta. 
It IS still found in the deserts ol Upper Nubia, wheie it is called Anti. 'ITie 
nnicorn (Hebrew, reeer, Gietk, inoiioceios) that is ripresented lu the Hibk, and m 
Pliny’s “ Natural History," cannot lie identifted with the or\s capro The iinii orii 
ol holy wnt would appear rather to he u pachydernious treature, ol great strength 
and lornudidile ferimiy. Anoidinglo travellers, it sull exists in Ceiilral Aliita, 
and the Arabs call it Aboukarn. 
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in tlie sno'v, a more easy path. The matter bcintr tluis (k'ternVneil, 
we tried to take a little rest, relying little on the advantages of 
this |)lan, and much on the Divine protection. 

When we rose, a few stars were still shining in the heaven, con¬ 
tending with the first rays of light ; the weather was woiiderfMly 
beautiful. We quickly made our preparations tor dcpai ture, and 
as soon as the last shadfts of night were di.ssi(iatod. we began to 
ascend the formidable Mountain of Spiiits (Lha lit) It loso 
before us like a huge block of snow, whereon «o iicrccived not a 
single tiee, not a blade of grass, not a daik spot to interiupt the 
iinitornnty of the dazzling whiteness. As had been airanged, the 
long-hail ed oxen, followed by their diivcrs, went first, advancing 
one after the other ; next came the horsemen, in single file, in their 
steps, and the long caravan, like a gigantic serpent, slowly de¬ 
veloped Its sinuoMties on the mountain side At first the descent 
was by no means rapid, for we encountered frightful xiuantities of 
snow, that tlireatened every instant'to bury us. Wo saw the oxen 
at the head of the column, advancing by leajis, anxiously seeking 
the least perilous places, now to the right, now to the left, sonic- 
times disa|)[iearing all at once in some deep rut, and stiiiggling 
amidst those masses of moving snow, like porpoises amid the 
billows of the ocean. The horsemen who closed the cavalcade 
found a more solid footing. We advanced slowly along the steep 
and narrow furrows traced out for us between the walls of snow, 
that ro.se to the height of our breasts. The air resounded with the 
bellowing of the oxen ; the horses panted loudly, and the men, to 
keep up the courage of the caravan, raised, every now and then, a 
simultaneous shout like thafbf marmeis at the ca|)stan. Gradually 
the loute became so .steep, so precipitous, that tlie caravan seemed 
suspended from the mountain’s side. It was impo-siblo to remain 
on horseback; every one dismounted, and each clinging to has 
hor.'^e’s tail, resumed his march with rencweil ardour, llic sun, 
shining in all its s])lendour, darted its ravs on these vast jnles of 
snow, and caused them to emit innumerable sparks, the flashing of 
which dazzled the eyes. Fortunately, our visuals were sheltered 
by the inestimable glasses that the Dheba of Ghianida had given us. 
After long and indescribable labour, we arrived, or rather, were 
hauled up to the summit of the mountain. The sun was already 
on the decline. We stopped for an instant, both to re-adjust the 
saddles and fasten the baggage, and to remove from the soles of 
our boots the masses of snow that had accumulated upon them, 
and become consolidated into the form of cones rever-ed. Every 
one was transported with joy. We felt a sort of pride in^ being 
mounted so high, and in finding ourselves standing on this gigantic 
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peOefctaL We took a pleasure in following with our eyes the deep 
and tortuous path that had been hollowed out in the snow, and the 
reddish tint of which was markedly outlined in the otherwise spot¬ 
less white of the mountain. 

‘ The descent was more precipitous than the ascent, but it was 
much shorter, and did not require the exertion we had been obliged 
to make on the other side of the mountain. Theextreme steepness 
ot the way assisted us, on the contrary, in the descent, for wo had 
merely to let ourselves go ; the only danger was that of rolling 
down too fast, or of stepping out of the beaten path, and being thus 
for ever buried in the bottom of some abyss. In a country such 
as this, accidents of tliis description are by no means chitmrieal. 
We descended easily then, now standing, now seated, and without 
any other mischance thdii a few falls and some protracted slides, 
more calculated to excite the merriment than the fear of travellers. 

Shortly'befoie arriving at the base of the mountain, the whole 
caravan halted bn a level spot, where stood an Obo, or Buddhie 
monument, consisting of piled up stones, surmounted by flags and 
bones covered with Thibetian sentences. Some enoimous and 
majestic firs encircling the Obo, sheltered it with a magnificent 
dome of verdure. “ Here we are, at the glacier of the Mountain 
of Spirits,” said Ly-Kouo-Ngan. “ We shall have a bit of a 
laugh now.” We regarded with amazement the Pacificator ot 
Kingdoms. “ Yea, here is the glacier; look here.” We pro¬ 
ceeded to the spot he indicated, bent over the edge of the plateau, 
and saw beneath us an immense glacier jutting out very much, and 
■ bordered with frightful precipices. We could distinguish, under 
the light coating of snow, the greenisW hue of the ice. We took a 
stone from the Buddhie monument, and threw it down the glacier. 
A loud noise was heard, and the stone gliding down rapidly, left 
after it a bioad green line. The place was tleaily a glacier, and 
we now comprehended partly Ly-Kouo-Ngan’s remark, but wo 
saw nothuig at all laughable in being obliged to travel over such a 
j-oadi Ly-Kouo-Ngan, however, was right in every point, as we 
now found by expeiience. 

They made the animals go first, the oxen, and then the horses. 
A magnificent long-haired ox opened the march ; he advanced 
gravely to the edge of the plateau; then, after stretching out his 
neck, smelling for a moment at the ice, and blowing through his 
large nostrils ^me thick clouds of vapour, he manfully put his 
two front feet on the glacier, and whizzed off as if ho had been dis¬ 
charged from a cannon. . He went down the glacier with his legs 
extended, but as stiff and motionless as if they bad been inade of 
marble. Arrived at the bottom, he turned over, and then ran op, 
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bounding and bellowing over the snow. All the animals, iif turn, 
fifforded us the same spectacle, which was really full of interest. 
The'horses, for the most part, exhibited, before they started off, 
somewhat more hesitation than the oxen ; but it was easy to see 
that all of them had been long accustomed to this kind of exerSise. 

The men, in their turn, embarked with no less intrepidity and 
success than the animals, although in an altogether different 
manner. We seated ourselves caiefully on the edge of the glacier, 
we stuck our heels close together on the ice, as firmly as possible, 
then using the handles of our whips by way of helm, we sailed 
over these fiozen waters with the velocity of a locomotive. A 
sailor would have pronounced us to be going at least twelve knots 
an hour. In our many travels, we had never before experienced a 
mode of conveyance at once so coinmoUious, so expeditious, and, 
above all, so refreshing. 

At the foot'of the glacier, each caught his horse as soon as he 
could, and we continued our journey in the ordinary style. After 
a somewhat rapid descent, we left behind us the Mountain of 
Spirits, and entered a valley, sprinkled here and there with patches 
of snow, that had withstood the rays of the sun. We rode for a 
few minutes along the frozen banks of a small river, and reached at 
length the station of Lha-Ri We had, at the gate of this town, 
as at Ghiamda, a military reception. The Dhtba of the place 
came to offer us his services, and we proceeded to occupy the 
lodging that liad been jirepared for us, in a Chinese pagoda, called 
Kouang-Ti-.Vliao,^ which means the temple of the god of war. 
From Lha-Ssato Lha-lli, they reckon 1,010 lis (101 leagues) ; wo 
had been fifteen days traveling the distance. 

As soon as we were installed in our residence, it was agreeil 
unanimously, among Ly Kouo-Ngan, the Lama Dsiamdchang, 
and ourselves, that we should stop one day at Lha-Ri. AlthoUgli 
the oulah was all ready, we considered it better to make a brief 
halt, in order to reinstate, by a day’s repose, the strength we 
should require for climbing another formidable mountain, that lay 
in our way. 

The large village of Lha-Ri is built in a gorge, surrounded by 
barren and desolate mountains ; this distnct does not exhibit the 

^ Kouang-Ti, was a celebrated general who lived in the third century of our 
era, and who, after muny and famous victones, was put to death with his son, 
The Chinese, indeed, say that he did not really die, but that ascended tobeaveo, 
and toc^ his place among the Gods. The Mantchuos, who now reigo in China, 
have named Koaang*Ti the tutelary spirit of their d^ nasty, and raised a great niiui> 
t>er of temples in bis honour. He is urdinanly represented seated, having on bU 
left hazid tus son Rouang-Ping, standitig, and on tus ngbt^ his squire, a man wifti 
a face so very dark, aa to be alinost black. 
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least'signs of cultivation, so that the people have to get their flour 
from Tsiog-Kou. The inhabitants are nearly all shepherds ; they 
breed sheep, oxen, and, especially, goats, the fine sdky liMr of 
which is used m the fabric of poulou ot the first quality, and of 
thdse beautiful manufactures, so well known by the name of Cash- 
mere shawls. The Thibetians of Lha-Ri are much less advanced 
in civilization than those of Lha-Ssa ; their physiognomy is hard 
and rugged ; they are dirty in their clothing ; their houses are 
merely large, shapeless hovels, made of rough stone, hnd rudely 
plastered with lime. You remark, however, on the side of the 
mountain, a little above the village, a vast Buddhic monastery, 
the temple of which is fine enough. A Kampo is the superior of 
this Lamasery, and, at the same time, temporal administrator of 
the district. The numerous Lamas of Lha-Ri lead an idle, miser¬ 
able life ; we saw them, at all hours of the day, squatting in the 
different quarters of the town, trying to warm, in the rays of the 
sun, their limbs, half covered with a few red and yellow rags,—it 
was a disgusting sight. 

At Lha-Ri, the Chinese government maintains a magazine ot 
provisions, under the management of a learned Mandarin, bearing 
the title of Leang-Tai (purveyor), and decorated with the button of 
white crystal. The Leang-Tai has to pay the various garrisons 
quartered on his line of road. There are, between Lha-Ssa and 
the frontiers ot China, six of these provision magazines. '1 he first 
and most important, is at Lha-Ssa; the Leang-Tai of which town 
superintends the five others, and receives an annual salary of 
seventy ounces of silver, whereas his colleagues have only sixty. 
The maintenance of the provisional ml^azine at Lha-Ssa costs the 
Chinese goveinment 40,000 ounces of silver per annum; while that 
at Lha-Ri costs only 8,000 ounces. The garrison of the latter 
town consists of 100 soldiers, having at their head a Tsien-Tsoung, 
a Pa-Tsoung, and a Wei-Wei. 

The day after our arrival at Lha-Ri, the Leang-Tai, or pur¬ 
veyor, instead of coming to pay an official visit to the staff of the 
caravan, contented himself with sending us, by way of card, a leaf 
of red paper on which were inscribed the letters of his name ; he 
added, by the mouth of his messenger, that a severe illness confined 
him to his room, Ly-Kouo-Ngan said to us, in a whisper, ahd 
with a sly laugh, “ The Leang-Tai will recover as soon as we 
are gone.” Wpen we were left alone, he said, ” Ah, I knew how 
it would be; every time a caravan passes, Leang-Tai-Sue (tbe 
name of the Mandarin) is at death’s door ; that is well understood 
by everybody. According to the usages of hospitality, he should 
have prepared for us to-day a feast of the first class, and it is to 
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aroid this, that he feigns illness. The Leang-Tai Sue is the.jno3t 
avaricious man imaginable ; he never dressed better than a palan¬ 
quin bearer ; he eats tsamba like a barbarian of Thibet. He never 
smokes, he never plays, he never drinks wine ; in the evening his 
house is not lighted ; he gropes his way to bed in the dark, %nd 
rises very late in the morning, for fear of being hungry too early. 
Oh, a creature like that ^ not a man; ’tis a meie tortoise-egg! 
The ambassador Ki-Chan is resolved to dismiss him, and he will 
do well. Have you any Leang-Tais of tins kind in your country?" 
“ Wliat a question! The Leang-Tais of the kingdom of France 
never go to bed without a candle, and when the oulah passes 
through their town, they never fail to get ready a good dinner.” 
“ Ah, that is the thing ! those are the rites of hospitality! but 
this Sue-Mou-Tchou—” at these words we burst into a hearty fit 
of laughter. “ By-the-by,” asked we, “ do you know why the 
Leang Tai-Sue‘is called Sue-Mou-Tchou ; the nnmejseems to us 
somewhat ignoble?” “ Ignoble, indeed ; but it has reference to a 
very singular anecdote. Leang-Tai-Sue, befoie he was sent to 
Lha-Ri, exercised the functions of Mand.irin in a small district of 
the province of Kiang-Si. One day, two labourers presented them¬ 
selves at his trhunal, and besought him to give judgment in the 
matter of a sow, which they both claimed. Judge Sue pronounced 
thus his decision: ‘Having separated truth tiom fiction, 1 see 
clearly that this sow belongs neither to you, nor tn you ; I declare, 
therefore, that it belongs to me: respect this judgment.’ The 
officers of the court proceeded to take posse.ssion of the sow, and 
the judge hod it sold in the market. Since that occuirence. Man¬ 
darin Sue has been always galled Sue-Mou Tchou (Su ■ the sow).” 
The recital of this story made us deeply regret that we must depart 
without seeing tlie physiognomy of this interesting individual. 

We left the town of Lha-Ri in changeable weather ; our first 
day’s march was only sixty lis, and offered nnthing remarkable, 
except a large lake which they say is eight lis in breadth and ten in 
length : it was frozen, and we crossed it easily, thanks to a slight 
coating of snow with which it was covered. We lodged in a miser¬ 
able hamlet, called Xsa-Tchou-Ka, near winch are hot springs. 
The Thibetians bathe there, and do not fail to attribute to them 
marvellous properties. 

The next day was a day of great fatigue and tiibulation ; we 
crossed the mountain Chor-Kou-La, which, for its height and nig- 
gqdness, may well rival that of Lha-Ri. We begah its ascent, our 
hearts full of anxiety, for the clouded and loweimg sky that hung 
over us, seemed to presage wind or snow ; the mercy of God pro-, 
served, us from both the one and the other. Towards mid-dny. 
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tliere* rose a light north wind, the cutting cold of which soon 
clia[)pcd our faces ; but it was not strong enough to raise the thick 
coat ot snow which covered the mountain. 

As soon as we had reached the summit, we rested for a moment 
unier the shade of a large stone obo, and dined on a pipe of tobacco 
During this frugal repast, the Mandarin Ly-Kouo-Ngan told us, 
that in the time of the wars of Kien-Long against Thibet, the 
Chinese troops, exasperated by the fatigues and privations of a 
long journey, mutinied as they were passing Chor-Kou-La. On 
this plateau,” said he, ” the soldiers arrested their officers, and 
alter having bound them, threatened to precipitate them into this 
gulf, unless tliey promised them increased pay. The generals 
having agreed to do right -to the claims of the army, the sedition 
was appeased, the Mandarins were set at liberty, and they quietly 
continued their march to Lha-Ri. As soon as they arrived in this 
town, the generals made good their promise, and increased the pay; 
but, at the same “time, these insubordinate soldiers were mercilessly 
decimated.” “ And what did the soldieis say ?” inquired we of 
Ly-Kouo-Ngan. “ Those upon whom the lot did not fall, laughed 
heartily, and declared that their officers had sliown great ability.” 

On quitting the summit of Chor-Kou-La, you follow a some¬ 
what inclined path, and continue for several days on an exten¬ 
sive, high ground, the numerous ramifications of which stretch afar 
their pointed tojis and the sharp needles of their peaks. From 
Lha-Ssa to the province of Sse-Tchouen, through all this long 
route, nothing is to be seen but immense chains of mountains, 
intersected with cataracts, deep gulfs, and narrow defiles. These 
mountains are now heaped up tog(,.her, presenting to the view 
the most varied and fantastic outlines ; now they are ranged sym¬ 
metrically, or^ against the other, like the teeth of a huge saw. 
These regions change their aspect every instant, and offer to the 
contemplation of travellers landscapes of infinite variety ; yet, 
amidst this inexhaustible diversity, the continuous sight of moun¬ 
tains diffuses over the route a certain uniformity which after awhile 
becomes tiresome. A detailed account of a journey in Thibet 
being extremely susceptible of monotony, we abstain, tliat we may 
not fall into unnecessary repetitions from describiiig the ordinary 
mountains. We shall content ourselves with mentioning the most 
celebrated—those which, in the Chinese phrase, “ claim the life of 
travellers.” This method, besides, will be conformable with the 
style of the inhabitants of these mountainous countries, who call 
whatever is not lost in the clouds, plain; whatever is not precipice 
and labyrinth, level road. 

The high grounds we traversed, after surmounting the ..Chor- 
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Kou-La, are considered by the natives level ground. “ Thence to 
Alan-To,” said the Tliihetian escort to us, “ there is no mountain ; 
the path is all like that,” showing us the palm of their hand. 
“ Yet,” said they, “ it fc necessary to use a good deal of precau¬ 
tion, for the paths are sometimes very narrow and slipjiery. ” Now 
hear what, in reality, was this same road, “ as flat as the palm of 
yonrhand.” As soon as you have quitted the summits of (Ihor- 
Kou-La, you encounter a long series of frightful chasms, bordered 
on eaeh side by mountains cut perpendicularly, and rising up like 
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two vast walls of living rock. Travellers are obliged to pass these 
deep abysses by following, at a great height, so narrow a ledge, 
that the horses frequently find only ,)ust enough room to plant their 
Icet. As soon as we saw the oxen ot the caravan making their 
waf along this horrible path, and heard the low roar of the waters 
rising from the depths ot those gulfs, we were seized with fear, and 
dismounted, but every one at once told us immediately to remount, 
saying that the horses, accustomed to the journey, had surer feet 
than we ; that we must let them go their own way, contenting our¬ 
selves with keeping fiinily in our stumps, and not looking about 
us. We recommended our souls to God, and followed in the wake 
of the column. We were soon convinced th.at, in jioint of fact, it 
would have been impossible tor us to keep our equilibrium on this 
slippery and rugged surfate ; it seemed as though, at every moment, 
an invisible force was drawing us towards those fathomless gulfs. 
Lest we should get giddy, we kept our heads turned towaids the 
mountain, the declivity of which was sometimes so perjicndieular, 
that It did not even otter a ledge for the horses to plant their feet on. 
In such places we passed over large trunks of trees, supjiorted by 
piles fixed horizontally in the mountain side. At the very sight of 
these frightful bridges we felt a cold perspiration running from all 
our limbs. It was essential, however, to advance, for to return or 
to dismount were two things beyond possibility. 

After having been for two days constantly suspended between 
life and death, we at length got clear ot this route, the most dread¬ 
ful and most dangerous imaginable, and arrived at Alan-To. 
Every one was rejoiced, and we congratulated each other on not 
having fallen into the abyss. Each rftounted, with a sort of fever¬ 
ish excitement, the terrors he had exporienced in the most difficult 
parts of the passage. The Dheba of Alan-To, on hearing that no 
one had perished, expressed his opinion that the caravan had been 
unprecedentedly fortunate. Three oxen laden with baggage had m. 
deed been swallowed up, but these misch.inces weio not worth 
talking about. Ly-Kouo-Ngan told us that he had nevei passed 
the defile of Alan-To without witnessing fiightful accidents. In 
Ins previous journey, four soldiers had been jirecipitated from the 
top of the mountain with the boises they rode. Eveiy one was 
able to recount catastrophes, the mere recital of which made our 
hair stand on end. They had lorborne to mention them before, for 
fear of our refusing to continue the journey. In fact, if we could 
have seen at Llia-Ssa, the frightful abysses of Alan-To, it is pro¬ 
bable that the ambassador Ki-Chaii would scarcely have succeeded 
in indneing us to attempt this journey. 

Funn Alan-To, where wc changed oulah, we descended tjirough 
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a tliick forest of firs, into a valley where wo stopped, after elslity 
lis march, at a village called Lang-Ki-Tsoung. This jiost is one 
of the most picturesque and most agreeable we had met throuudi- 
out our iouiney. It is situate amidst the centre of a plain, 
bounded on all sides by low mountains, the sides of which ^re 
covered with trees of fine growth. The country is ftirtile, and the 
Thibetians of the district seem to cultivate it with much care 
The fields are watered by an abundant stream, the waters of 
which drift down a large quantity of ^Id sand, for which reason 
the Chinese give this valley tlie name of Kin-Keou (gold ) 

The houses of Laiig-Ki-Tsouiig arevei y singularly constructed ; 
they aie absolutely nothing more than trunks of trees, stiipped of 
their bark, and with the two extiemitics cut off ; so that tliey may 
be neatly of the same size tliiongliout. '•blnormous piles are first 
driven into the earth to a great depth ; the part remaining aboio 
ground being a’t most two feet m height. Upon tlie.>ic |iiles they 
arrange lioiizontally, one beside the other, the trfmk.s of fir wliieli 
they have prepared , these form the foundation and the floor ot 
the house. Other fir trees similarly piepaied, and laid one upon 
the other, serve to form walls remarkable lor their tbiekiiess and 
solidity. 'fho root is likewise toinied of trunks, co\erod with 
large pieces of bail;, arranged like slates These houses exactly 
resemble enoimous cages, the bars of which aie closely fixed 
against each other. If between the loiiits they discover any cracks 
they stop these up with aigols. i’hey sometimes build m this 
fashion very laige houses, of several stones high, veiv warm, ami 
alwav.s free from dain[). Then only inconvenience is their having 
very uneven and disagreeal^ floois. If the inhabitants of Lang- 
Ki-Tsoung ever take it into their heads to give ball.s, tliey will, 
It Id most likely, be obliged to modity their plan of house consti iictioii. 
Whilst we were waiting patiently and in silence in our big cage 
until they should please to seive up supper, the Dheba of Lang-Ki- 
Tsourig, and the corpoial ot the Chinese guard, came to tell us that 
they had a little point to settle with us. “ What point ^ ” cried I .y- 
Kouo-Ngan, with an important air, “ what jioint? ” “ Oh, I sio, 

the oulah is not ready.” “ It is not that,” aii-swered the Dheba, 
“ Never at liing-Ki-Tsoung has any one to wait for his oulah ; you 
shall have it this evening, if you like, but I must warn you that 
the mountain of Tanda is impassable ; for eight consecutive days, 
the snow has fallen m such abundance that the roads are not yet 
open.” “ We have passed the Chor-Kou-I.a, why should we not 
with equal success pass the Tanda?” “ What is the Chor-Kou-La 
to the Tanda ? the.se mountains are not to be compared with each 
other. Yesterday, tliiee men, ot the district of Tanda, chose to 
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ventifre upon the mountain, two of them have disappeared in the 
snow, the third amved here tins morning alone and on foot, for 
bis horse was also swallowed up. However,” said the Dheha, 
you can go when you like, the oulah is at your service, but you 
wiK h ave to pay for the oxen and horses that will die on the way ’ 
Having thus stated his ultimatum, the Thihetian diplomatist put 
out his tongue at us, scratched his ear, and withdrew. Whilst the 
Pacificator of Kingdoms, the Lama iJsiamdchang, and a few other 
experienced persons helc^f^ing to the caravan, were discussing 
earnestly the question of departure, we took up the Chinese itinerary, 
and read theie the following passage “The mountain of Tanda is 
extremely precipitous and difficult of ascent; a stream Tneanders 
through a naiTow ravine during the summer it is miry and slip¬ 
pery, and during the winffir it is covered with ice and snow. Tra¬ 
vellers, provided with sticks, pass it, one alter tlio other, like a file of 
fish. It 13 tJie most difficult passage on the whole way to Lha-Ssa.” 
On reading this fast sentence, the book fell fiom our hands After 
a moment’s stupor, we rosuniod the book, in order to assure our¬ 
selves that we had lead concctly. We were right; there it was 
written . “ It is the most difficult passage on all the way to Tdia-Ssa ” 
The prospect of having to pursue a still inoie arduous loute than 
that of Alan-To was enough to stagnate the blood in our veins. 
“ The ambassador Ki Clian,” said we to ourselves, “ is evidently a 
cowardly assassin. Not having dared to kill us at i.ha-Ssa, he has 
sent us to die in the midst of the snow.” This fit of depression 
lasted but for an instant, God, in his goodness, gradually lestored 
to us all our enei gies, and we rose to take part in the discussion 
which was proceeding around us, and fiAe result of which was that, 
on the morrow, a few men of the caravan should set out befoie 
daybreak to sound the depth of the snow, and to assure themselves 
of the real state of the case. Towards nnd day the scouts returned, 
and announced that Mount Tanda was impassable. Those tidings 
distressed all of us Wo oui selves, although in no great hurry, 
were annoyed. The weathei was beautiful, and wo apprehended 
that if we did not profit by it, wo should soon have fresh snow, and 
thus see our departure indefinitely adjounied. Whilst we were 
anxiously deliberating what we should do, the Dheha of tlie place 
came to relieve us from our embarrassment. He proposed to send a 
herd of oxen to trample down, for two days, the snow that encum¬ 
bered the path up the mountain. "With this precaution,” said he, 
" if the wet^ther ^continues fine, you may, without fear, depart on 
your journey.” The proposition of the Dheha was eagerly and 
gratefiiUy adopted. 

Whilst we waited until the long-haiied oxen had made us a.path, 
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we enjoyed at Lang-Ki-Tsoung, a few days of salutary and sgi-ee- 
able repose 'I'he Thibetians of tins valley wore more kindly and 
civilized than those we had encountered since our departure 
fiom Lba-Ri. Eveiy evening and morning they furnished us abun 
dantly with the appliances of cookery; they hiought us pheasants, 
venison, fresh butter, and a sort of small sweet tuheiclo which they 
gather on the mountains^ Prayer, walks, and some games of 
chess, contributed to the delights of these days of leisuio. The 
chessmen winch wo used had been given to us by the Regent of 
Idia-Ssa; the pieces were made of ivory, and repiesented various 
animals sciilptuied with some delicacy. The Chineso, as is known, 
are passionately fond of chess, hut their game is voiy dilfcteiit from 
ours. 'The Taitars and the Thibetians are likewise acquainted with 
chess, and singularly enough, their chesshoaid is absolutely the same 
as our ow'ii, then pieces, although difl'erently foimed, lepiescnt the 
same value as ouis and follow the same moves, and tlq; iiiles of the 
game aie precisely the same m eveiy respect. ^Vliat is still more 
surprising, these jieople cry ckik when they check a pu'ce, and mute 
when the game is at an end. These exjircssions, which aie neither 
Thibetian nor Mongol, are nevertheless used by o\eiy one, yet no 
one can e.xplam their origin and true signification The Thibetians 
and the Taitais weio not a little surprised, when we told them that, 
in our countiy, we said in the same way, check and mate. 

It would he cuiioiis to uniavel tho aiohoiology of the giuno of 
chess, to seek its oiigin and its progress amongst vaiioiis nations, its 
introduction into Uppei Asia, wuth the same lules and tho same 
technical phrases that we have in Europe. This labour appci tains, 
ot right, to the Palamed^ Revue f rancaise des tehees. Wo have 
seen among the Taitais 111 st-rato players of chess; they jday quickly, 
and with less study, it seemed to us, than tlie Eiuojicans apply, hut 
their moves are not tlie less coirect 

After three days’ rest, tho Dheha of Lang-KT 'Tsoiing having 
announced to us that the long haired oxen had sulhciciitly tiuinplcd 
down tho mountain paths, wo depaited; tho sky was clouded, and 
the wind blew biiskly. When we reached the loot of Taiida, wo 
perceived a long daik lino moving, like a huge caterpillar, slowly 
along the piecipitous sides of the mountain. 'The guides of l.ang- 
Ki-Tsoung told us that it was a troop of Lamas letuining from a 
pilgrimage to Lha-Ssa-Morou, and who had encamped for the night 
at the other end of tho valley. 'The sight of these numerous tra- 
vellers restored our courage, and we resolutely undertook the ascent 
of the mountain Before we reached tho top, the wind began to 
blow violently, and drove about the snow in eveiy direction. It 
seemed as though the whole mountain was falling to pieces; the 
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ascent became so steep, that neitlier men nor animals bad strength 
enough to climb up. The horses stumbled at almost every step, 
and if they bad not been kept up by the large masses of snow, on 
more than one occasion they would have been precipitated into the 
valtey of Lang-lvi-'lsoung. M. Gabet, who had not yet recovered 
fi-om the illness which our first joumey had occasioned him, could 
scarcely reach the top ofTanda; not lia> mg sufficient strength to 
grasp the tail of bis horse, he fell from exhaustion, and became 
almost bulled in the snow The Thibetian escoit went to his 
assistance, and succeeded, after long and painful exeitions, in getting 
him to the top, wbeio he nilived moio dead than alive, his face 
was of a Inid paleness, and his heaving breast sent forth a sound 
like the deatli-iattle. 

We met on the top of the mountain the Lama pilgrims, who 
had piecededus, they were all lying in the snow, having beside 
them tbeir long non fended sticks Some asses, laden with bag¬ 
gage, weie ]iacKed one against the other, shivering in the cold wind, 
and hanging down tboir long eais. Wlion all had snfiiciently le- 
covered bieatb, we resumed our match 'I'be descent being almost 
pei’pendiculai, we luid only to sit down, and leave it to our own 
weight to secnic our making a laiud jonnioy. 'Ibe snow, under 
these circumstances, was latber favoiiiablo than otherwise; it 
foimcd on the aspeiities ol the gioiind a thick carpet whicli enalileJ 
us to slide down with impunity. Wc bad only to deploie tlio loss 
of an ass, which, choosing to got out of the beaten path, was pieci- 
pitated into aa abyss. 

As soon as we leached Tanda, the Maiidaiin, I.y-Kouo-Ngan, 
shook off the snow which coveied his ,„lothes, put on his hat of 
coicmony, and jiioceeded, accompanied by all hissoldieis, to a small 
Chniose pagoda Me had seen on our cntianco into the village. It 
is lepoited that at the lime ol the Mars of Kicn-I..ong against the 
Thihotians, one of the [.enrig-Tiii, charged M'lth victualling the 
Chinese aimy, oiossed dining the M-intei the mountain ofTanda on 
his way to Lha-lii. On passing the hunk of an abyss filled with 
snoM’, a loiig-haned ox let fall a coft'or of stiver with which it was 
laden. Gu seeing this, the Leang-Tai sprang from his horse, threw 
himself upon the cofiei, which he grasped in his arms, and rolled, 
without lelaxing his hold of the tie-ssiue, to the bottom of the gulf. 
Tradition adds, that m the spnng, the snow having melted, they 
found the Lcang-Tai standing on his coffer of money, d he Em¬ 
peror Kion-Long, m honour of the devotion of this faithful com¬ 
missary, who had so faithfully abided by his trust, named him tho 
Spint of tho Mountain of Tanda, and raised a pagoda to him m 
the village. The Mandarins who journey to Lha-Ssa, never fail to 
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Visit tbis temple, and to piostrate tbcmsclvea thnoe before tbe idol 
of the Leaiig-’l'ai. Tbe (Jbmosc oi«i)9roi3 ate in tlie liabil ol deify¬ 
ing m tins manner civil or military olliceis whoso lilo has been 
signali/ed by some memoiable aet, and tbewoiship rondoied to 
these constitutes the ollicial loligioii of llic MandiuTiis. • 

On leaving the village of Tanda, you travel lor sixty lis on a 
plain called I’liin-l’a, whiiili, aecoidiiig to the Chinese Itinerary, is 
the most extensive m Thibet. If this statement be collect, Thibet 
must be a very detestable country, for, m the lust place, this 
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so-called plain, is constantly intercepted by bills and ravines, and 
in the second plaeo, it is so limited in extent, that any one in tlie 
centieof it can easily distinguish a man at the foot ot tlio surround¬ 
ing mountains After passing the plain of Pian-Pa, yon follow, 
for fifty lis, tbe serpentine course of a small moiintani stieani, and 
then reach I,lia-D/.e, wheie you change the oulah. 

From I.ha-Oze to the stage of Banlang is 100 lis loumey; two- 
thirds of the way are occupied by the famous mountain of Dcliak- 
"La, which is of the number of these that are reputed murderous. 
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and wliicli, for that reason, the riiinese call Yao-Min<^-']’i-Clian ; 
that IS to say, Moutitiim that cldiiiis /t/e We ellected its ascent 
and descent without any accident. We did not e\en net till'd, loi 
vvc weie becoming iisisl, by dailj jnacuce, to the liaid eiiijiloyiiieiit 
ol aialing iiionntains. 

b'lom Ib.iilaiig w(' juiiMied a toleiiibly easy loiite, whence we 
oliseiicd, using beie and then', the smoko fiom a tew ])i)oi 'I'bibo- 
tiaii dwellings, isolated in the gorges of the moiintaiiis. We, sav. 
some black tents, and numeious herds ot long-baned o\oii. Yltei 
ajoinney ol 11)0 lis we leacbed Cbobtindo. 

Cboliando is ii small town, the bouses and lamiiseiles ol wlmb, 
paintcil witli a solution ot led ochre,'ll!esent, in the distance, a sin- 
giibn and not disagiei'able n])i)earaiice 'I'lictown is built on the 
slope ol a mountain, and is enclosed, in tiont, by a naiiow but 
deep ii\ei, wbieb )ou iioss on a wooden budge, ibat shakes and 
gioans niulc) the leet ol‘ tiavelleis, and seems C'veij moment about 
to bleak down 'llbobando is the most impoit.int militaiy station 
joiiiind atti'i i|intting l.ba-Ui, itsgaiiisoii eoiisisls ol lweiily-li\o 
soblieis iind ol an ollieel lieai iiig the title oi'I'sieii-'l soiiiig 'Ibis 
niibtaiy M iiidaiin was an intimate tiii iid ot l.y, ibe ])a( ilicatoi of 
kingdoms , tbe\ bad seiveu togelbei (oi scvcial uaison the tion- 
lieisol (loikba e wiie iiuind to slipwilb the'I suu-'lsoiiiig, 
who niaiiiigetl lo gi\e ns, amulst Ibesi'wild and mountainous le¬ 
gions, a sjileiubd lepast, whole weie displau'd Cbinese delieacies 
ol eveiv desei i]ition Dining suppc'i tlie tw o fii olbei s-iieai ms en¬ 
joyed the salisbe tion ol leeoniiting to''aeli otbei then foimei luhen- 
tiiies. 

.Inst as we weio going to bed, bss-o Imisemen. Inmiig belts 
iidoi ned with bells, came into the eonityaid of the inn, they 
sto|i))cd lot a ti w minutes, and then set oil again at lull galloji. 
We well' iiiloimcd that it, was the t om lei-eeli aoidiiiaiy. beiuiiig 
dispatches liom the amlaissador Ki-Cbaii to I'ekiiig lie liad 
i|iiitted l.liaSsa only si\ days beloie, so tlnit be liad alieady tia- 
lolled moie than g.Odl) lis (x!00 leagues). ()idiiiaiily, the dispatches 
only ()cciip\ tbnty days between l.liaSsaand I’eking 'J'liis speedwill, 
doulitless, seem in no way piodigiiius wlieii compared with lliat ot 
the eoiiiieisol Jainope, but, making allowance loi the excessive 
dilbeiillies ot llie |oiiiiiey, it will peilm})s be coiisulcied sinpiising. 
Tlioexpiess coinieis, w'lio caiiy the iiiails in 'J'hibet, tiiuel day and 
night, they always go in twos, a (Ibinese sobbei and a 'J'bibotian 
guide. At about cveiy biiiubed lis, they bud on the load a change ol 
luusos, but the men aie not iclicved so ol'lcii. 'I'bese courieis 
tiiivcl t'astoiied to tlieir saddles by stiajis, they are in the habit of 
obseiving a day of rigoious fast betoic mounting' tlieji horses, and 
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nil tlic time the}’ ate on duly, lliey I'ontent theinsi'h es \mi1i swiillow- 
IIII' two inw at eveiy Mn^'e. 'I'lie men wlio ]ieilmiii tlim 

niduous liiliom iaiel_\ Attain an advanced aue , nnm_\ ol llieiii tall 
into the nln'.^es oi leinain liiiiied in the miow 'I'lio^e wlio csi ape 
till peiiKol the load tall vii tiiiih to the dmeaM's w Im li they lea^lily 
eontiaet in these di eadliil i eoiotis We Ini'e ne'ei heen iihletoeon- 
eeivi how tliese eoniieis t»a\i‘lled liy iiiitht unions these iiionntiuns 
ot ■J'liibel, wiieie almost at evey\ sli p yon lind liiphHnl pieeiinees 
You see at (’hol)iindo two Hiiddhie iiionasteiies, wheie nniiieimis 
T.iuniis lesiile, heloiiRiiiK to the se, t ol the S ellow ('n|>. In one ol 
these iiioiiiislei les theie is ii eieat pi intintt pi ess, vlneh liiinishes 
saciod hooks to the J^ainnseiles oi the pio'ime ol khiiiii 

h'loni Choh.indo, <iltei two loi|o and .iidiioiis dii\s iiiaieh, in 
till tiiiiniips and wnndiin,ts ol' the nioniitiTiiis, and lliioiiph ininieiise 
I'oiesls ot pine and holly, you leaili Kla-^ inki.io 1 his 'illiipe 
IS hiiilt on thein.pged hanks ol the inei Soiik-Tehoii* w hieli Hows 
hetwecn two niountaiiis, and thi'wateis olwhieli aieuide, deeji, 
and ia)ud On mil anniilwe imind the iiihaliitaiils ol kMOu 
Kiao III a si.ite ol pioloniid puiel Not lonp helme, a l.iipe wooden 
hiid.oe, thiown o\ei the ii\ei, had hioki n down, ,ind two nn ii and 
thiee OMUI who weie ll|ion iL at the time peiislnd in thewaleis 
We eoiild s|di see the lemains ol this hiidpe, hiiilt ol laioe tiiiiiks 
ot liee- , the wood, eonipletely lotten, sliowed lliiil the hiideehad 
liillen horn dee,iv At sipht ol tlu-e sad i nins, we 1 hanked I'lo'i- 
deiiee loi ha \ iny' kept us tliiee da\s mi llie olhei side ol tin ii nuiil.nti 
ol Taiidii II we had aiiived at kia-\ u kne. la hue llie l,dl iil Ihe 
111 idpe u would pi oh.ihiv ha\ e sunk iilidei tlie we|oh I nl the eai a \ an 
(k)iitiai\ to mil'e\])ectiffcioii, I his aeeldeiiL < aineil ns no ih lay 
Tho Dheli.i ol theiilnee hasleiied loeoiislim I .1 i ill t, ai id on 1 tie inm low 

we weie .ihle, at davhieak, to lesinne mil iii.inh 'llie .ii.liHopao,, 

and saddles eiossell the vi'ei mi the lull, the aiiiiimls sw iiiiiiiiiie 
TIiiiIn lis lioiii Km-Vinki.io, we . aiiie to a wooden hiidoe, sns 
pended oVei a 1 1 loliltul iiieeiim e lla'iiip mil iiiiapiinitimis still lull 
ot the neeident at K ili-Yu Kiuo, we lell, at s|oht ol this peiilmis 
Jiass, a cold shiiddei ol teiioi pci \ lule all mil limbs. As a iiiiUle, 
ot pieeantion, we nuulo tin’ unninds p.iss Inst, one alter the olliei , 
the 1)1 uloe 1 lenilded and shook uiidei them, hut hi Id In in, the men 
wentne\t The\ advanced ttently on then toes, inakniit Ineiiiselve'i 
as liRkt as jiossihle All passed salel\', and the eara\an pro¬ 
ceeded apaiii 111 its usual older Alfei iuiviiut sin moniited a loiky 
and pieeipitmis lull, at lliti fool ol whu.h loaied an impetuous 
torrent, we stased lor the night at Wa -1 lo-Tcli.u, a station eoni- 
posed ok a haiiacks, ti small Chinese temple, and tliiec or loiu 
Tlubcuau huts. 
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Immediately after our arrival the snow began to fall in great 
flakes. In any other place, such weather would have been merely 
disa^eeable ; at Wa-Ho-'l'chai, it was calamitous. We had next 
day to travel a stage of ISO lis, on a plateau famous throughout 
Tliibet. The Itinerary gave us the following details as to this route; 
“ On tlie mountain Wa-Ho, there is a lake. That people may not 
lose themselves in the thick fogs whiclr prevail here, there have 
been fixed on the heights wooden signals. When the mountain is 
covered witli deep snow you are guided by these signals; but yon 
must take care not to make a noise; you must abstain from even 
uttering a word, otlierwise the ice and snow will fail upon you 
in abundance, and with astonishing rapidity. Throughout tiie 
mountain you find neither beast nor bird, for it is frozen during 
the lour seasons of the yrtir On its sides, and within 100 lis dis¬ 
tance there is no dwelling. Many Chmese soldiers and Thibetians 
die there of eold ” 

The soldiers Of the garrison of Wa-Ho-Tchai, finding that the 
weather seemed really made up for snow, opened tlie gates of the 
little pagoda, and lighted a number of small red candles in front 
of a formidable-looking idol, brandishing a swoid in its right hand, 
and holding in the otlier a bow and a bundle of arrows. They tlien 
struck, with repeated blgws, on a small tain-tani, and executed a 
flourish on a tambourine. Ly-Kouo-Ngan assumed his official 
costume, and went to prostrate himselt before the idol. On his 
return wo asked in whose honour this pagoda had been raised. 
“It IS the ])agoda of Kiang-Kian^ Mao-J.ing” “And wliat did 
Kiang-Kian do, that lie is thus honoured^ ” “ Oh, I see that you 

are ignorant ot these events of times g<Se by. I will tell )OU about 
h-im. lu the reign of Khang lli the empire was at war with 
Thibet. Mao Ling was sent against the lehelsm the rank of gene¬ 
ralissimo-. Just as he was going to pass the mountain Wa-Ho, 
with a body of 4,(100 men, some of the people of the locality who 
acted as guides, warned him that every one, in crossing the moun¬ 
tain, must observe silence, under penalty of being buried beneath 
the snow. Kiamg-Kian issued forthwith an edict to his soldiers, and 
the army proceeded in the most profound silence. As the mountaui 
was too long for the soldiers, laden with baggage, to cross it in a 
single day, they encamped on the plateau. Confoimably with the 
established rule in large towns of the empire, and of camps in time 
of war, as soon as it was night they fired off a cannon, Mao-Ling 

1 The Kiaug-Kian are the highest dignitaries of the mditery hierarchy in Chink; 
they are decorated with the red button. Each province has a Eiang-Kiun, who 
is Its miiitaiy governor, and a Tsoong-Tou, or viceroy, who is us chief literary 
Mandarin. 
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not daring to infringe tins rule of military discipline Tlie weport 
of tlie cannon had scarcely subsided, when enormous blocks of snow 
came jiouring down from the sky upon the mountain Kiang-Kian 
and all his men were buried beneath the fall, and no one lias ever 
since discoveied their bodies. The only jibi-bohb saved were»the 
cook and three servants of Kiang-Kian, who had gone on before, 
and arrived that same day in the village whore wo aie. 'J’he Em¬ 
peror Kb ang-Hi created Kiang-Kian Mao-Ling tutchiiy genius of 
the mountain Wa-Ho, and had this pagoda erecU'd to him, on 
the condition of protecting travellers fiom the snow.” 

Ly Kouo-Ngan having finished his stoiy, we asked him who was 
the potent being that sent down these teriible masses of snow, 
ice, and hail, when any one presumed to make a noise m crossing 
the mountain Wft-Ho? “Oh, that is *}ieitectly clear,” answered 
he; “it 18 the Spirit of the Mountain, the Hia-Ma-'l’cbing-Chin” 
(the deified toad). “A deified toad!” “Oli,ycs; y<*ii know that 
on the top of Wa-Ho there is a lake ” “ We have pist lead so 

in the Itinerary.” “ Well, on the borders of tins lake there is a 
great toad. You can scarcely ever see him, but you often hear him 
croaking 100 lis round. This toad has dwelt on the borders of 
the lake since the existence of heaven and earth. As be has never 
quitted this solitary spot, he has been deified, and has become the 
Spirit of the Mountain. When any one makes a noise and dis¬ 
turbs the silence of his retreat, he becomes exospeiated against 
him, and punishes him by overwhelming him with hail and 
snow.” “You seem to speak quite in earnest, do you think that a 
toad can be deified and become a spirit?” “ Wliy not, if he makes 
a point every night of woi^Jnpjiing the Great Bear ” When Ly- 
Kouo-Ngan came to his singular system of the Gieat Bear, it was 
futile to reason with him. We contented ourselves with smiling 
at him and holding our tongues. “ Ah I ” said he, “ you laugh 
at me because I speak of the Seven Stars; and, indeed, as you do 
not beUeve in their influence, it is wrong in me to 8}ieak to you 
of them. I ought merely to have told you that the toad of Wa-Ho 
was deified, because he had always lived in solitude, on a wild 
mounteun, inaccessible to the foot of man. Is it not the jiassions of 
men that pervert all the beings of the creation, and prevent them 
from attaining perfection ? Would not animals in the course of 
time become spirits if they did not breathe an air poisoned by the 
pi'flsence of man ? ” This argument seeming to us somewhat more 
philosophical than the first, we vouchsafed the honour of a senous 
Answer. Ly-Koiio-Ngan, who possessed a fair pidgment, when be 
Was not confused with this Great Bear, doubted atlengtii the power 
of the deified toad, and the protection of Kiang-*Kian Mao-Ling. 
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Just as we were going to repeal our evening prayer, Ly-Kouo-Ngan 
said to us; “Whatever may be tlie actual case with the toad and 
Kiang-Kian, this is certain, that our journey to morrow will be 
fatiguing and perilous; since you are Lamas of the Lord of Heaven, 
praj'to him to protect the caravan.” “ That is what we do every 
day,’’an8vvoied we ; “ but on account of to-moi row’s journey, we shall 
do so in an especial manner this evening ” We had scarcely slept 
two hours when one of the soldiers noisily entered our room, hung 
on a peg in the wall a large led lantern, and announced that the 
cock had already mowed once. We bad, therefore, to rise, and 
make, with expedition, the piepaintions for departure, for we had 
150 hs to maich hcfoie we reached the next stage. 'I'he sky was 
studded with stars, hut the snow had fallen the evening before in 
such abundance, that it had added to former layers another of afoot 
thick. 'I’liis was piecisely what we wanted, by way of carpet, to 
facilitate the passage ofWa-Ho, a mountain perpetually covered 
with frozen snow, almost as slippery as a glacier. 

The caravan sot out long before daybreak; it advanced slowly 
and silently along the tortuous paths of the mountain, sufficiently 
lighted up by the whiteness of the snow and the lustre of the stain. 
The sun was beginning to tinge the horizon with red when wo 
reached the jilateau. The fear of the Great Toad having dissipated 
with the night, every one now bioke the silence to which he had been 
condemned Lust the guides commenced vituperating the long¬ 
haired oxen that weie wandering beyond the beaten jiath By- 
and-by tlie tiavelleis themselves hazarded some reflections on the 
mildness of the air and the unexpected facility of the route At 
length we altogether scoined the anger ,7 the 'foad, and every one 
talked, hallooed, chattered or sang, without seeming in the least 
apprehensive of the fall of snow or hail. Never, perhaps, had the 
caravan been so noisy as on this occasion. 

The aspect of the plateau of Wa-Ho is extremely melancholy 
and monotonous As far as the eye can reach, nothing is to be 
seen but snow; not a single ti'ce, not even a trace of wild animals, 
interrupts the monotony of this immense plain. Only, at intervals, 
you come to a long pole, blackened by time, which serves to guide 
tlie march of caravans. Throughout this extended mountain tra¬ 
vellers do not find even a place to prepare their tea and take 
refreshment. Those who have not strength enough to pass twenty 
hours without eating or drinking, swallow, as they go, a few hand¬ 
fuls of snow, and a little tsamha previously prepared. 

Thioughout the day the sky was pure and serene, not a single 
cloud obscuring for a moment the rays of the sun. This excess 
of fine weather was to us the source of the greatest suffering; the 
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glare of the snow was so intensely dazzling, that the hair spoetacles 
did not suffice to keep our eyes fixim seveie luHainmation. 

When darkness began to spread over the mountain, we had 
reached the edge of the plateau. We descended by a narrow, 
rugged path, and after a thousand twistings and tuinings in a ikiep 
gorge, we reached at length the stage ot Ngenda-'J'chai, where we 
passed the night in intolerable sutlbiing. I'lveiybody was con¬ 
tinually crying and groaning as though his ejes liad been torn 
ojit. Next day it was impossible to proceed The I.ama 
Dsiaindchang, who knew something of phvsio, made a gcneial 
distribution of medicine and eye-salve, and we all spent the day 
with our eyes bandaged. 

Thanks to the drugs of the Ijama, the next day we wore able to 
open our eyes and continue our jouriusj*. 'J'hrce stages separated 
us from Tsiamdo: and they were very lahoiions and annoy¬ 
ing stages, for we were obliged to cross a iiuiiibai of those 
odious wooden budges, suspended over toirents, liveis, and pieci- 
pices. The recollection of the recent catastiojihe at Kia-Yu-Kiao 
haunted us incessantly. After having puisiied for twenty hs a narrow 
path on the rugged banks,of a large liver called the Kbiang-Tang- 
'I'choii, we at length reached Tsiamdo 'J'biity-aix days bad elapsed 
since our departure fiom I.ba-Ssa Aceoiding to the Chinese 
itinerary wc had travelled ‘i,500 lis (-’"id leacnes ) 
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ClIArTEU IX 


Cilan(» at Tsianiili) —ai In iwciii the T.ivin^ Buildhas —\W inrct n small C.n a- 
\an—('.d(,UM)ti^ Mountain^—ct tlx^ M nalarin 1\ \ — 1 la. urcatdiiar 
J’loiil-T.iiiib.L—i(» tin <it I’liiiil-I imba—J{ii(t(lhi''t iliimil—ir 

iiinoiigtlu liilios—J {.ill .11 Aii^i I — lliilKlian Mum urn — I*a.ss,ii^i'ol Lite 
l.im Aiil'M— Town of I >] i\ a—!)< .itb <<1 ilie ^on «)f tlic M.uiilai i?) P* \ —IMii'-k 
—Kivirwitli Gold S.uiiK—Plain .uid T<'\\n of P.ilhang—(lual lort''! 
ol 'I’ll bo — Dc.tlh of L) Kouo-No.iii — liiurvicw \^ith ihe M.indutnisol I i- 
tliano—\ iiMous Jtn(ig( s ol 'Iliilat—Annul on llu lionticis ol Cliina— 
Residence at 'I’.i-I'sien-taai—Dip.iUurc for tlic C.ipiUil of the Proviini. <d 
S^c•'l’<.houcn 

The OIhuc^o govoriiniont lian oatnbli^lied at 'J’stantdo ^ a inni^a/Hio 
ol‘ piou^ions, Liic iiumnk^onuMtt ot wliii'h is coulidcd tea 1 
Tlie gniusoii is ooniposod ol’ about 300 solduns and I'oui ollicei--, 
a Y('ou K 1 , a'rsii’ii-'IVouH^o and two Pa-Tsoung. 'J’iie infiiiitouan(*i* 
ol' tins uiihfaiv elation, and ol tlio j^iinisons do|u'iub'i)t upon it, 
aniounts umiualh to llio bUtn ol 10,000 ounoi'a ol sii\ci 


1 Oil \nd. Vc.m L>'lujon ■> map, Oils jd.u I l^ ». al'Lil A lianulou 
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Tsiamdo, tlio capital of the jiiovjnce of Kliam, is lunlt in a 
valley snnnunded by bigh mountains. Foinieily it «as onelo-.ed 
by aiamp'ut of eaitb, now bioken down evciywlieie, and ibe u'm- 
naiits ol wliicb are taken away evoiy day to lepan ibe lloois ol ibo 
bouses, 'i'siaindo, indeed, lias little need ol Imlilicatious , iLis'«il- 
Ib leiuly defended by two nveis, tbo D/a-'l'cbou and (be Om-’I'idiou, 
wliicli, attei lloivin{t, the one to tlie east, the otbei to tbe west ol the 
town, unite on tbe south, and foim the Ya-bong-Kiaiif', winch 
eiosses, fioni noitb to Boutb, tbe piovinec ot Yun-Nan and Coibiii- 
Cdiina, and falls at length into the sea <d' China Two huge wooden 
budges, one ovei the l)/,a-Tehou, tlii‘ otliei over tlie (Ini-rehou, to 
the 1 ight and left ol llie low'ii, lead to two paiallel loads, the lirst called 
till' Sse-Tchouen load, the other the Yun-Nan load The eourieis 
wlioeoiiiey the mails fioiii Peking to Hia-Ssa, and all the end 
and inibtai y sci \ ants ol the Clniiese goi ei iimeiit, in e obliged to use 
the Sse-Tehoueii toad, that ot Yun-Nan |s almost desei iial You 
oiih see tlieie, tiom time to tune, a lew Clniiesi • ineieb.Hits, who 
puieliiise, liom the .M.indinins of then |novniees, the pmilege ol 
going to 'I'Inbet to sell llien nieielnindise. 

The iinlit.n Y stations w bn li the i oui t ol IN king li.is esia blisla d 
111 the states of the Tale l.ama weie at one Inne in nnl.ninil and 
m.niaged bv the |oint .inllioi ilies ol Sse Ti Inaa n and Ynn-Nan 
Tills I oniinn.ilion Ion ing 111 ell, loi a longliine, the s.iiineol dis¬ 
sensions and ijnaiiels between the .Maiidaiins ol die two |iio\niees. 
It W ,ls iletel ninii d tioll tliellleloy ol SsC-Tilionen 'liollld be sole 
dll eetoi ol I lie ('ll nlose i esnli lit in '1 bibel 

I’snnndo pi esenis the appi ,n .no e ol an in ii lent town in di'e.iv . 
Its laigi' houses, 1 ousti neleil^i II li li iglillid n i egiil.n n \ , .no si alteied 
< oninsedh' ovei a la ige 1 1 in i , le.n i ng on all sides nnoi enpied gi onnd 
Ol hi'iips ol 1 nbbisli I'Im i pl a lew bnddnigsol hilei dale, all the 
lest heal the stamp of gnat antn|nily 'I he nnmeioiis jiopnlalion 
voii see in the dilVeii iit gn.ii teis ol the town ine dnly, inn onibed, 
and wallow in piol'ouinl idleness 

We could not divine what w eithe means iif e\isteuee of the 
lulnibitaiits of Tsinmdo , tin y lue without ints, industiy, and, we 
may add, almost williout iigi leultnie. The einuons ol the town 
piesciit, geneially speaking, iiotlimg hut sands, uidavouralde to tlie 
cullivatioii of eoni. ’I'hey glow, bowevei, some pool eiops ol hinliw, 
but these <110, doubtless, lusuirieieiit lor tbe supply ot die eountiy. 
Possibly musk, skins of wild beasts, ilnilaub, tuniiioisi s, and gold- 
dust, piovide the population with the means ol a’jietty commeiee, 
and thus witli the iiecessancs ol lite 

Although Tsiamdo is not a idaec lemaikalde fot Us luxury or 
elegance, you admiie there a liiige and iiiiigtnhceul T.amaseiy 

2 Q 
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Standing towards the west, on an elevated platform which com¬ 
mands the rest of the town. It is inhabited by about 2,000 Lamas, 
who, instead of each having his small house, as in the other Budd- 
hic monasteries, live all together in the large buildings, with which 
thS principal temple is surrounded. The sumptuous decorations 
that ornament this temple make it regarded as one of the finest 
and most wealthy in Thibet. The Lamasery of Tsiamdo has for its 
ecclesiastical superior a HoutouktouLamo, who is at the same tnne 
temporal sovereign of the whole province of Kham. 

Five lis from Tsiamdo, towards the frontiers of China, there is a 
town called Djaya, which, with the countries dependent on it, is 
subject to a Grand Lama, bearing the title of Tchaktchouba. This 
Lamanesque dignity is somewhat inferior to that of Houtouktou. At 
the time we were in Thibet, there arose a great contest between the 
Houtouktou of Tsiamdo and the Tchaktchouba of Djaya. The 
latter, a yoilng, bold, and enterprising Lama, had'declared himself 
Houtouktou, in virtue of an old dijiloma, which he affirmed had 
been granted to him, in one of his former lives, by the Tal6-Lama. 
He asserted, accordingly, his rights to supremacy, and claimed the 
see of Tsiamdo and the government of the province of Kham. The 
Houtouktou of Tsiamdo, a I.ama advanced in years, did not choose to 
resign his authority, and, on his side, alleged authentic titles, sent by 
the court of Peking, and confiimed by the Grand Lama of Lha-Ssa. 
All the tribes, and all the Latiiasenes of the province, entered into 
this quarrel, and took pait, some with the young Lama, some with 
the old. After long and futile discussions, written and verbal, tliey 
resorted to arms, and for a full year these wild and fanatic tribes 
were engaged in bloody conflicts. Wiiole villages were destroyed, 
and their inhabitants cut in pieces. In their terrible fury, these 
ferocious combatants devastated everything; they pursued into the 
desert, with arrows and fusds, the herds of goats and long-haired 
oxen, and in their destinctive course, set fire to the forests they 
found on their way. 

When we arrived at Tsiamdo, the war had ceased some days, 
and all parties had consented to a truce, in hopes of effecting a re¬ 
conciliation. Thibetian and Chinese negociatorshad been sent by 
the TalS-Lama and the ambassador Ki-€han conjointly. 'I'he 
youthful Houtouktou of .Djayahad been summoned to this congress, 
and fearful of treachery, he bad come with a formidable escort of 
his bravest partisans. Several conferences had been held without 
producing any satisfactory result. Neither the one nor the othei- 
of the two pretenders would withdraw his claims; the parties 
irreconcilable, and everything presaged that the war would be soon 
resumed with fresh fury. It appeared to us that the paity.Qf tiie 
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young Houtouktou had every chance of success, because it was the 
most national, and consequently the most popular and strongest. 
Not that his title was really better founded or more valid than that 
of his competitor, but it was easy to see that the old Houtouktou 
of Tsiamdo had hurt the pride of his tribes hy invoking the afbi- 
tration of the Chinese, and relying upon the aid of the govern¬ 
ment of Peking. All foBeign intervention is odious and detest¬ 
able. This is truth, alike in Europe and in the mountains 
of Thibet, wherever people care for their iudepondeiice and 
their dignity. 

Our residence at Tsiamdo was quite exempt from the irritation 
and rage that reigned about us. We were treated with all those 
marks of attention and kindness winch we had cxpeiienced on all 
our journey since our departure from l!ha-Ssa. Both the young 
and the old Houtouktou sent us a scarf of blessing, with a good 
provision of butter and quarters of mutton. 

We stayed at Tsiamdo three days; for our guide, the Pacifica¬ 
tor of Kingdoms, had great need of rest. Ibe fatigues of this arduous 
route had sensibly affected his health. His legs were so swollen 
that he could not mount or dismount from his horse without the 
assistance of several persons. The physicians and sorcerers o 
Tsiamdo, whom be consulted, gave answers, the clearest meaning 
of which was, that if the malady diminished, it would be no gi'eat 
matter; but that if it should grow worse, it might become a serious 
affair. The most reasonable counsellors tulvised Ly-Kouo-Ngan to 
contmue his journey in a palanquin. A Chinese Mandarin of the 
place ofiered to sell him his own, and to engage carriers. This 
advice was perfectly prudefll; but avarice interposed, and the sick 
man protested that he should be more fatigued in a palanquin than 
on horseback. 

To the illness of Ly-Kouo-Ngan was added another source of 
delay. A Chinese caravan which had loft Lha-Ssa a few days after 
us, bad arrived at Tsiamdo on the same evening with ourselves. 
This caravan consisted of a Liang-Tai, or commissary, of his son, a 
young man of eighteen, and of a numerous suite of soldiers and 
servants. We wanted to let these pass on before, for, if we travelled 
in company, it was t<r be feared that wo should not find lodgings 
and oulah suflScient for so great a number. Tlie Liang-Tai and his 
son travelled in palanquins; but, notwithstanding the conveniences 
of this mode of conveyance, the two illustrious tfavellers were so 
extenuated with fatigue, and so languid, that it was the general 
impression their strength would not suffice to carry them into China. 
The literary Mandarins being used to an easy life, are little adapted 
for supporting the innumerable miseries of the journey into Thibet. 
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Among those who are sent to fulfil the duties of commissary, few 
are fortunate enough to return to their country. „ . . 

The day of our departure, the old Houtouktou of Tsiamdo sent 
us an esooit of four Thibetian horsemen, to guard us until we 
reached the territory of the Tchaktchouba of Djaya On quitting 
the town, we passed oyer a magnificent bridge entirely buUt ot 
large trunks of fir, and we then found ourselves on the Sse-fchouen 
road, which meanders along the sides of a high mountain, at the 
base of whicli runs the rapid river Dza-Tchou. After proceeding 
twenty lis, we met, at a turn of the mountain, in a deep and retired 
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gorge, a little party of travellers, who presented a picture full ^ 
poetry. The procession was opened by a Thibetian woman astndb 
a fine donkey, and carrying on infant, selidly fastened to her 
shoulders by large leathern straps. She led a,fter her, by a long 
cord, a pack-horse, laden with two panniers, which hung symmetn- 
oally on its sides. These two panniers served as lodgings fw ^ 
chUdren, whose faughing joyous faces we saw peepmg out lr^ 
Uttle windows in their respective baskets. The difference m to* 
age of tliese children seemed slight; but they could not be of the 
Mme weight, for to keep the equilibrium between them, a large 
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stone was tied to the side of one of the panniers. Behind the 
horse laden with these child-boxes followed a horseman, whom 
one easily recognised, by his costume, as a retired Chinese soldier. 
He had behind him, on the crupper, a boy of tw'elve years old. 
Last of all, an enormous red-haired dog, with squinting eyes, find 
an expression altogether of decided bad tonqier, completed this sin- 
gpilar caravan, which jointd us, and took advantage of our company 
as far as the province of Sse-Tchouen. 

The Chinese was an ex-soldier of the garrison of Tsiamdo. 
Having performed the three y'ears’ service required by law, he had 
obtained leave to remain in 'J’hihot, and to engage in commerce. 
He had manned, and after having amassed a little fortune, he wis 
returning to his country with all his family. 

We could not but admire the fortitude, the Energy, and the 
devotion of this brave Chinese, so dilibient fiom his selfish country¬ 
men, who nev^r scruple to leave their wives and children in foreign 
lands. He had to bear up, not only against* the dangers and 
fatigues of a long journey, but also agonist the raillery of those 
who themselves had not the heart to follow his good example. 
The soldiers of our escort soon began to turn him into ridicule. 
“This man,” said they, “ is evidently insane; to bring from foreign 
countiies money and merchandise, that is reasonable; but to bring 
into the central nation, a large footed woman and all these little 
barbarians, why, it is contrary to all established usages. Has the 
fellow an idea of making money by exhibiting these animals of 
Thibet?” 

More than once observations of this kind excited our indig¬ 
nation We always rtfllde a point of defending this worthy 
father, of commending his honourable conduct, and of reproving 
loudly the barbarity and immorality of the Chinese customs 

Shortly after we had admitted into our caiavan the interesting 
little party from Tsiamdo, we left the river Dza Tchou to our right, 
and ascended a high mountain coveied with large trees knd enor¬ 
mous rocks, themselves coveied with thick coats of lii'hen. We 
afterwards again came upon the river, and pioceeded along its banks, 
by a rugged path, for a few lis, till we amved at Meng-Phou. We 
bad travelled scarcely eight leagues, but we weio overcome with 
fatigue. The three days rest we had taken at Tsiamdo had modi¬ 
fied our equestrian powers, so that we had some difficulty in 
getting our legs into riding order again. Meng-Phou consists of 
seven or eight huts, built of rough stone, in a large and deep 
MCvine. 

Next day we travelled along the crest of a lofty mountain, hav- 
iftg continually to mount and dismount, in order to get from one 
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eminence to another. On this route we had frequently to crosa 
precipices on wooden bridges, which, to use the expression of the 
Chinese Itinerary, are “suspended in the region of the clouds." 
After a march of 60 lis we reached Pao-Tun, where we changed the 
oul«th, and where we began to find the Thibetians less complaisant 
and docile than on the other side of Tsiamdo. Their mien was 
haughtier and their manner more abrupt^ On the other hand, the 
Chinese of the caravan became more humble, less exacting, and 
prudently abstained from speaking in a domineering fashion.' All 
the way from Pao-Tun to Bagoung, you see nothing for ten leagues 
but calcareous mountains, entirely bare and rough. No trees are to 
be seen, nor grass, nor even moss. Below you only remark, in the 
fissures of the rooks, a little verdant stone-crop, which seems to 
protest against tfie desolate sterility around One of these moun¬ 
tains, which the Chinese call Khoii-Loung-Chan, which means the 
perforated ntountain, presents a very singular appearance. You 
see here a great number of holes and hollows, in infinite variety of 
form and size. Some of these apertures resemble huge doorways. 
The smaller look like bells, some like round and oval sky lights. 

The mountain being in the peak form, we were not able to go 
and visit these caverns However, we approached sufficiently 
near to them to be able to judge that they are all of a considerable 
depth. These numerous cavities resulting, probably, from old 
volcanic eruptions, are attributed by the Chinese to the Kouei or 
evil genii. The Thibetians, on the contrary, affirm that they were 
dug by the tutelary deities of the country; that, in ancient times, 
some Lamas of great sanctity made them their retreat, and that 
therein they were transfoimed into Bu^ba; and that at certain 
periods of the year you still hear within the mountain the murmur 
of Lama prayers 

In Thibet, we had never observed on our route other mountains 
than those of a granitic nature, always remarkable for masses 
of enormous stones, heaped upon one another, generally assuming 
a form originally quadrangular, but rounded at the angles by the 
incessant action of the wind and rain. These enormous calcareous 
masses, which we observed on our way to Bagoung, could not fail 
to fix our attention. In fact, the country began entirely to change 
its aspect. For more than a fortnight we saw nothing but oaloa- 
reous mountains, producing a marble as white as snow, of a fine 
and very close grain. The shepherds of these regions are in the 
habit of cutting fi-om them large slabs, on which they carve the 
image of Buddha, or the formula “ Om mani padme houm,” and 
which they afterwards place on the roadside. These carvings re¬ 
main for many years, without being in the least defaced, for thtf 
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marble having a great quantity of silex closely intermixed with 
carbonate of chalk, is exti'emely hard. Before our arrival‘at Ba- 
goung, we journeyed for four or five lis, along a road bordered on 
both sides, by two unbroken lines of these Buddhic inscriptions. 
We saw some Lamas engraving the mani on marble slabs. ^ 

We reached the little village of Bagoung a little before nightfall, 
and proceeded to dismount at a Chinese barracks, composed of a 
few huts built of magnificent fragments of white marble, cemented 
with mud and dung. As soon as we arrived, they announced to us 
the death of the Liang-Tai, named Pei, who had overtaken us at 
Tsiamdo. It was two days before, tliat his caravan had passed 
through Bagoung. Having reached the bai-racks, the bearers of 
the Mandarin, after setting down the palanquin, had opened the 
curtains, as usual, to invite his excellency to enter the apartment 
that had been prepared for him. But, in the palanquin, they only 
found a corpse. In accoidance with tlic Chinese usages, the son 
of the departed could not leave the body of lus, father in a foreign 
land, but must take it to lus family, in order to dejiosit it m the 
sepulchre of his ancestors. Now, we weie still in the heart of 
Thibet, and the family of the Mandann Pci was in tlie pi evince of 
Tche-Kiang, altogether at the extremity of China. The route, as 
has been seen, was difficult and long; but besitaiion in tlie matter 
was out of the question : filial piety bad to sunnount oil obstacles. 
A coffin, ready made, was, by chance, in the guardhouse. The son 
of the Mandann bought it at a high piice from tlie soldieis, lie 
deposited therein the remains of bis fatlier. They adapted the 
shafts of the palanquin to the coffin, and the carrieis, in consideia- 
tionof increased pay, agi-^d to carry to the fiontiers of China, a 
dead instead of a living man. The caravan had quitted Bagoung 
the evening preceding our arrival. 

The announcement of this death astomslied and affected all 
of us. 

Ly-Kouo-Ngan particularly, who was m no satisfactory state of 
mind, was thunderstruck. The fear he felt prevented him ftom 
taking any supper; but, in the evening, another matter occuned to 
divert his attention from these sad thoughts of deatli. The chief 
of the Thibetian village came to the guard-house, to announce to 
the travellers, that it had been resolved m tliat country, that theie- 
after they would not supply the oulab gratuitously; that for a 
horse, people must pay one ounce of silver, and for a yak half an 
ounce. “ The caravan which passed yesterdayadded he, “ was 
obliged to agree to thU." .... To make it manifest that this 
lagulation would not admil of any discussion, he abruptly put lus 
tongue in his cheek at us, and withdrew. 
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A manifesto so plain and definite was a complete thunderbolt 
to the fncificator of Kingdoms. He entirely forgot the melancholy 
death of the poor Liang-Tai, in the thought of this frightful catas¬ 
trophe which threatened his purse. We charitably participated in 
his eflfiiotion, and tried, as well as we could, to conform our words 
to his sombre thoughts. But, in reality, it was a matter of utter 
indifference to us. If they refused to supply us with the means of 
continuing our journey, we should merely hare to stay in Thibet, 
which, after all, was a result to which we should without diffi¬ 
culty become reconciled. Meantime, we went to bed, and left the 
people of the escort to discuss politics and social economy. 

The next day, when we rose, we found neither oxen nor horses 
in the court of the barraolcs. Ly-Kouo-Ngan was in utter despair. 
“ Shall we have the oulahs?" inquired we; “ shall we depart to* 
day!*” “ These barbarians," answered he, “ do not comprehend 
the merit of, obedience. I have resolved to address myself to 
Hroul-Tamba; I have sent a deputation to him; I have known 
him a long time, and I hope he will procure the oulali for 
us.” This Proul-Tamba was a person of whom we had already 
beard a great deal. He was at the head of the paity of the young 
Tchaktohouba of Djaya, and consequently the avowed enemy of 
Chinese influence. He was, we were informed, learned as the most 
learned Lamas of Lha-Bsa. No one came up to him in valour ; 
never in battle had he experienced defeat. Accordingly, among 
all the tribes of the province of Kham, his name alone had 
potency, and acted like a talisman on the minds of the multitude. 
Proul-Tamba was, in some measuie, the' Abd-el-Kader of these 
wUd mountaineers. 

The dwelling of Proul-Tamba was distant from Bagoung not 
more than five or six lis. The deputation that had been sent to 
him, soon returned, and announced that the great chief himself 
was coming. This unexpected news put in commotion the whole 
Thibetian village, and the soldiers. Every one said to every one, 
excitedly, “The great chief is coming, we are going to see the 
great chief!” Ly-Kouo-Ngan hastened to attire himself in bis 
best clothes, his silk boots, and hie bat of ceremony. 'Jlie Chinese 
soldiers also improved, as well as they could, their toilet Whilst 
the Thibetians ran to meet their chief, Ly-Kouo-Ngan selected 
from hia baggage a magnificent kfaata, or scarf of blessing, and 
then posted himself on the threshold of the door, to receive the 
illustrious Proul-Tamba. As for us, the department we selectdd 
was to study the pbyriognomies of- the diflferent parties. The most 
interesting was, doubtless, that of ths Pacificator of Kingdoms. 
11 was curious to see this Chinese Mandarin, generally so haughtily 
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insolent in the presence of Thibetians, become all at once humble 
and modest, and awaiting, tremblingly, the airiTal of a man whom 
he deemed strong and potent. 

At last the great chief appeared; he was on horseback, escorted 
by a guard of honour, consisting of four horsemen. As soen as 
all had dismounted, the Pacificator of Kingdoms approached Proul- 
iTainba, made him a lov* bow, and offered him the scarf of bles¬ 
sing. Proul-Tamba motioned to one of hie attendants to receive 
the present, and without saying a word, quickly crossed the court, 
and went straight to the room prepared for his reception, and 
where we awaited him with the Lama Dchiamdchang. Proul- 
Tamba made us a slight bow, and sat down without ceremony, in 
the place of honour, on a carpet of grey felt. Ly-Kouo-Ngan 
placed himself on his left, the Lama lAihiamdchang on his right, 
and we in front of him. Between us five there was such a re¬ 
spectful distatice, that we formed a sort of large .circle. Some 
Chinese soldiers and a crowd of Thibetians stood behind us. 

There was a minute of profound silence. The great chief 
(Proul-Tamba) was at most forty years of age; he was of middle 
height, and his sole attire was a large robe of gi-een silk, bordered 
with beautiful wolf-fur, and fastened at the waist by a red girdle. 
Large purple leather boots, an alarming fox-skin cap, and a broad, 
long sabre, passed through the girdle horizontally, completed his 
costume. Long hair, black as ebony, which hung down over bis 
shoulders, gave to his pale, thin face, a maiked expression of 
energy. The eyes were, however, the most remaikable features in 
the physiognomy of this man; they were large, glittering, and 
seemed to breathe indon^able courage and pride. The whole ap¬ 
pearance and bearing of Proul-Taraha denoted a man of real 
superiority, bom to command his fellows. Alter having attentively 
looked at us, one after the other, his hands resting one on each 
end of his sabre, he drew from his bosom a packet of little khatas, 
and had them distributed amongst us by one of his men. Then 
turning to Ly-Kouo-Ngan: “Ah, thou art back again,” said he, 
with a voice that resounded like a bell; “ if they had not told me 
tiiis morning it was thee, I should not have recognised thee. How 
thou hast aged since thy last visit to Bagoung.” “ Yes, thou art 
right,” answered the Pacificator of Kingdoms, in soft and insinu¬ 
ating tones, drawing himself along the felt carpet nearer to bis 
interlocutor; “ yes, I am very feeble; but thou art more vigorous 
than ever,’’ “We live in circumstances unddi which it is neces- 
'^sary to be vigorous; there is no longer peace in our mountains.” 
(VTrue, 1 heard yonder that you have had here amongst you a 
V^tUe dispute,” “ For more than a year past, the tribes of Kham 
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have been waging a bloody war, and thou callest that a little dispute. 
Thou hast only to open thy eyes, on thy way, and thou wilt behold, on 
every side, villages in mins, and forests burnt down. In a few 
days, we shall be obliged to resume our work, for no one will hear 
the Words of peace. The war, indeed, might have been brought to 
a conclusion after a few skimiishes; but, since you Chinese have 
chosen to meddle in our affairs, the partiee have become irre^ncil- 
able. You Chinese Mandarins are good for nothing but to bring 
disorder and confusion into these countries. It cannot go on in 
this way. We have let you alone for‘some time, and now your 
audacity knows no bounds. I cannot, without shuddering all 
over, think of that affair of the Nomekhan of Lha-Ssa. 'J'hey 
pretend that the Nomekhan committed great crimes. It is false: 
these great crimes, it is yoh that invented them. The Nomekhan 
is a saint, a Living Buddha. Who ever heard that a Living 
Buddha could b« tried and exiled by Ki-Chan,' a Chinese, a 
layman?” “ The‘Order came from the Gi-and Emperor,” answered 
Ly-Kouo Ngan, in a low and tremulous voice. ‘‘ The Grand Em¬ 
peror!” cried Proul-Tamba, turning with an angry air to his inter¬ 
rupter, “ thy Grand, Emperor is only a layman. What is thy 
Grand Emperor compared with a Grand Lama, a Living Buddha? 
The great chief of the province of Kham inveighed for a length 
of time against the domination of the Chinese m Thibet.” He 
assailed in turns the Emperor, the viceroy of Sse-Tchouen, and the 
ambassador of Lha-Ssa. 

Throughout these energetic philippics, he frequently reverted 
to the affair of the Nomekhan. One could see that he felt a deep 
interest in the fate of the Grand Latnfc; whom he regai-dod as a 
victim of the court of Peking. The Pacificator of Kingdoms 
took care not to contradict him; he effected to concur in the sen¬ 
timents of Proul-Tamba, and received each proposition with an 
inclination of the head. At length he hazarded a word as to de¬ 
parture and the oulah. 

“ The oulah,” replied Proul-Tamba; “henceforth, there will be 
none for the Chinese, unless they pay the price for them. It is 
enough that we allow the Chinese to penetrate into our country, 
without adding the folly of furnishing them with the oulah gratuit¬ 
ously. However, as thou art an old acquaintance, we will make 
an exception in favour of thy caravan. Besides, thou art con¬ 
ducting two Lamas of the Western Heaven, who have been recom¬ 
mended to me by the chief Kalon of Lha-Ssa, and who are entitled 
to my services. Where is the Dheba of Bagoung? Let Jum 
advance " 

The individual who, the evening before, had come to tell iM, 
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“ DO more money, no more oulah,” presented himself. He bent 
bis knee before the great chief, and respectfully put Ins tongue 
in his cheek at him. “ Let them get ready the oulah im¬ 
mediately,” cried Proul-Tamba, “ and let every one do lus 
duty ’’ The Thibetians, who were in the courtyard, sent <orth 
a simultaneous shout of submission, and ran off to the adjacent 
village. * 

Proul-Tamba rose, and after having invited us to take tea in 
his house, which stood on our road, sprang on his horse, and re¬ 
turned home at full gallop. The oulah soon appeared, and the 
caravan found itself organised, as it were, by magic. After half 
an hour’s march, we reached the residence of the great chief It 
was a lofty, large structure, not unlike a stronghold of the feudal 
times. A broad canal, bordered with Jhrge trees, encircled it. A 
drawbridge descended for us. We dismounted to cross it, and 
entered, through an immense gateway, a square couit, where my 
lord Proul-Tamba awaited us. They tied tlfe horses to posts 
planted m the middle of the court, and we were introduced into a 
vast saloon, which seemed to serve as the domestic temple, or castle 
chapel. The enormous beams which supported llie roof wcie 
entirely gilt. I'he walls were hung with flags of all colours, 
covered with Thibetian inscriptions. At the end of the saloon 
were three colossal statues of Buddha, before which were placed 
large butter lamps and censers. In a corner of the temple, they 
bad prepared a low table, with four thick cushions, covered with 
red stuff. Proul-Tamba graciously invited us to take our places, 
and as soon as we were seated, the chatelaine made her appearance 
in state costume, that is % say, with her face fnghtfully daubed 
over with black, her copious tresses adoined with spangles, red 
coral beads, and small mother-of.pearl buttons. 

In her right hand she carried a majestic tea-pot, the vast cir¬ 
cumference of which rested on her left arm. Each of us presented 
his cup, which was filled with a bumper of tea, on the surface of 
which floated a thick coat of butter: the tea was of the best 
quality. While we were sipping the hot fluid, our hostess reap¬ 
peared, bearing two dishes of gilt wood, the one full of raisins, the 
other of nuts. ” These are fruits of our country,” said Proul- 
Tamba to us; “ they grow in a fine valley not far distant. In the 
Western Heaven, have you fruits of this kind?” “ Oh, yes, plen- 
tiftilly; and you cannot conceive how much pleasure you give us 
in presenting to us these fruits, for they reoal fo us our country,” 
and, as we spoke, we took a handful of raisins from the gilt plate. 
Unfortunately, they were only remarkable for a tough and sour 
skin, and for a number of pips, which cracked under our teeth 
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like gravel. We turned to the nute, which were of a magnificent 
size, hut were again deceived ; the kernel was so solidly fixed in its 
hard shell, that it was as much as we could do to extract a few 
morsels with the tips of our nails We returned to the raisins, 
thenr again to tlie nuts, travelling fiom one plate to the other in 
search, but vainly, of something wherewith to quiet the gnawinprs 
of our stomach. We were growing convinced that Mrs. Proul- 
Tamha had resolved to play us a trick, when we saw two vigorous 
Thibetians ^approach, carrying another table, on which was a 
whole kid, and a supcib haunch of venison. This unexpected 
apparition gladdened our hearts, and an involuntary smile must 
have announced to our Amphitryon how favouiably his second 
service was received. They removed the skins of raisins and the 
nut shells, Thibetian beer ..ook the place of the buttered tea, and 
we set to work with incomparable energy. Wlien we had trium¬ 
phantly aehiaved this Homeric repast, we offered to the grand chief 
a scarf of blessing, and remounted our horses Not far from the 
feudal castle of the illustrious Pronl-Tamba, we came to a calca¬ 
reous hill, with great apertures on its summit, and on its rugged 
sides numerous Buddbic sentences cut in gigantic characters. All 
the Thibetians stopped, and prostrated themselves thnee to the 
ground. This mountain was the letreat of a hermit Lama, for 
whom all the tribes of the province of Kham entertained profound 
veneration. According to the statement of the natives, this holy 
Lama had withdrawn, twenty-two years before, to one of the 
caverns of the mountain; since that time, ho had remained in it, 
without quitting it once, passing day and night in prayer, and in 
the contemplation of the ten thousand^virtues of Buddha. He 
allowed no one to visit him. Every three years, however, he gave 
a grand audience of eight days, and, during that period, the devout 
might present themselves freely at his cell, and consult him about 
things past, present, and to eome. At this time, large offerings 
failed not to pour in from every quarter: the sainted Lama kept 
none for himself, but distributed them among the poor of the 
district. What did he want with riches and the good things of 
this woild? His cell, dug out of the living rock, never required 
the least repair ; his yellow robe, lined with sheepskin, served him 
alike in all seasons of the year. On every sixth day only did he 
take a repast, consisting of a little tea and barley-meal, which 
charitable persons in the vicinity passed to him by means of a long 
cord, which descended from the top of the grotto to the foot of the 
mountain. 

Several Lamas had placed themselves under the direction of 
this hermit, and had resolved to adopt his manner of life. They 
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dwelt m cells, dug near that of their master. Tlie most celebrated 
of his disciples was the father of the great Proul-Tamha. He, 
also, had been a famous wanior, and ever at the head of the 
people of this country. Having reached an advanced age, and 
seeing his son capable of being his successor, he had conferiad on 
him the title of Giaiid Chief. Then shaving his head, and 
assuming the sacred Imbit of the Lamas, he had reined into 
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solitude, leaving to younger and more vigorous hands the charge 
of terminating the contest which had commenced between the two 
Houtouktous of the province of Kham. 

i'he sun had not set when we reached the station of Wang-Tsa, 
fifty lis from Bagoung. Wang-Tsa is a small village built at the 
ft)Ot of a lull of black loam, covered with thickets of holly and 
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cypress^. The liouses, built of the black soil, eommimicate to the 
village an extremely sombre and funereal aspect. At Wang-Tsa, 
we began to observe traces of the civil war, which was laying 
waste these countries. The Chinese barracks, built of large fir 
planks, had been entirely burnt; its remains, half charred, which 
lay about, served throughout the evening to keep up a magnificent 
fire. Upon setting out next morning, .we obseivcd a singular 
alteration in the caravan. The horses and oxen were the same 
that we had taken from Bagoung, but all the Tlnbetian guides had 
vanished; not one of them lemamed; women of Wang-Tsa had 
taken their place. Upon inquiring the meaning of this new and 
surprising arrangement: “ To-day,” answered the Lama Dchiamd- 
chang, “ we shall reach Gaya, which is a hostile village. If the Ba¬ 
goung men went there, therb would inevitably be a fight, and the in¬ 
habitants of Gaya would seize the animals of the oai-avan. The 
oulah being conducted by women, we have nothing to fear. Men, 
who would have the cowardice to fight with women, and take tho 
animals confided to their care, would be despised by the whole world. 
Such IS the usage of these countries.” We were not a little surprised 
to find, among the wild mountains of Thibet, sentiments so like 
those of fiur own country. This was pure French chivalry. We 
were eager to see in what coiuteous and gallant fashion the ladies 
of Wang-Tsa would be received by the gentlemen of Gaya. 

After passing a lofty mountain, covered with large masses of 
rock, partly buried in old layei-s of snow, we entered a valley 
thoroughly cultivated, and of a mild temperature. We perceived 
in the distance, in a hollow, the houses of Gaya. 'J’hey were 
high, flanked with watch-towers, and ifot unlike castles. When 
we were some hundred paces from this large village, there issued 
f^om It all at once a formidable squadron of cavalry, who dashed 
forward to meet the caravan. Thb horsemen, armed with fuaiis 
and long lances, seemed quite disposed for a skirmish. Their martial 
humour, however, vanished, when they perceived that the caravan 
was conducted by women; and tliey contented themselves with 
hearty shouts of laughter, and with expressions of contempt at 
the cowardice of their foes. As we entered Gaya, men, women, 
and children, were all in motion, and sending forth cries, that 
seemed to us anything but amicable. No mischance, however, 
occurred. We dismounted in the court of a large three-storied 
house, and as soon as they had unsaddled the horses, and unyoked 
the long-haired oxen, the ladies of Wang-Tsa drank hastily a cup 
of buttered tea, which was courteously handed round to each, and 
immediately returned with their oulah. 

We found at Gaya a tolerably comfortable lodging, but we did 
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not know on what conditions we should proceed. The important 
question of the oulah occupied every one’s mind, yet no one ven¬ 
tured to put the question openly, and wo went to bed, leaving tlie 
consideration of serious matters to the morrow 

It was scarce day when the court of the house where we lodged 
was filled with a crowd of Thibetuins, who had come to deliberate 
on the degree in wliicl^ they should tax our caiavan. Fiom a 
second-floor balcony, we could en)oy at our leibuio the singular 
spectacle which this council presented. Of the immense multi¬ 
tude, there was not an individual who was not an oiator ; every¬ 
body spoke at once; and, judging from the sounding altitude of 
the voices, and the impetuous animation of the gestures, there 
must certainly have been some very fine speeches there. Some 
orators mounted upon the luggage thaUwas piled in the couit, and 
made of it a pulpit, whence they overlooked the multitude. Some¬ 
times it seemed that the eloquence of words was i^suflioieut to 
convey conviction to the minds of the audience,« for the, disjnitants 
would fight and pull each other’s hair, and beat each other without 
mercy, until an orator of superior influence came and called the 
honourable members to order. This calm, however, would not be 
of long duration ; the tumult and disoider would soon lecommence 
with increased vigour. The thing became so serious, that we were 
convinced these people would end with drawing their sabics, and 
massaenng each other. We were mistaken. After the assembly 
had vociferated, gesticulated, and manipulated for moio than an 
hour, there was a great shout of laughter; the council rose, and 
everybody withdiew perfectly calm. Two deputies then ascended 
to the second-floor, wher«5jlie staff of the caiavan lodged, and in¬ 
formed Ly-Kouo-Ngan, that the chiefs of the family of Gaya, after 
deliberating on the organisation of the oulah, had decided that 
they would furnish giatuitously animals for the two I.amas of the 
Western Heaven, and for the 'i’hibetians of Lha-Ssa, but that the 
Chinese must pay half-an-ounco of silver for a horse, and a quarter 
for a long-haired ox. At this intimation, Ly-Kouo-Ngan collected 
bis strength, and mveighed with energy against what he called a 
tyranny, an injustice. The Chinese soldiers of the caiavan, who 
were present, co-operated with loud cries and menaces, lor the pur¬ 
pose of intimidating the delegates of the national assembly of 
Qaya; but the latter preserved an attitude deliciously haughty and 
contemptuous. One of them advanced a step, placed, with a sort of 
wild dignity, his right hand on the shoulder of by-Kouo-Ngan, and 
after piercing him with his great black eyes, shaded with thick eye¬ 
brows, “ Man of China,” said he, ” listen to me; dost thou think 
that with an inhabitant of the valley of Gaya, there is much difler- 
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ence between cutting off the head of a Chinese and tiiat of a goat ? 
Tell thy soldiers, then, not to be too fierce, and not to talk big 
words. Who ever saw the fox that could terrify the terrible yak of 
the mountains ? The oulah will be ready presently; if you do not 
takep-it, and go to-day, to-morrow the price will be doubled.” 'I'he 
Chinese perceiving that violence would only involve disagreeable 
results, had recourse to cajolery, but to, no purpose. Lj-Kouo- 
Ngan found no resource except that of opening his strong-box, and 
weighing out the required sum. The oulah soon arrived, and we 
occupied ourselves busily with the organisation of the caravan, in 
order to leave as soon as possible this village of Gaya, which the 
Chinese deemed barbarous and inhabitable, but which seemed to us 
extremely picturesque. 

From Gaya to Angti, where w'e were to change the oulah, was 
only' a short stage of thirty lis The Chinese were in despair at 
having been obliged to spend so much money to efi'ect so short a 
distance, but they had only come to the commencement of their 
miseries ; for we were destined to meet with Tbibetiaii tribes, still 
less ti actable than those of Gaya. 

The snow, which had given us a few days’ lespite since our de¬ 
parture from Tsianido, again assailed us on the very evening of 
our anival at Angti. During the night, and the following day, it 
fell in such abundance that we were unable to go out without 
having It up to our knees. ■5A.S a climax of niisfoitune, we had, on 
leaving Angti, to ascend one of the lugged and most dangeious 
mountains on this route. The Chinese Itinerary thus describes 
it: “ At Angti, you cross a great snow-clad mountain , the road is 
very steep ; the accumulated snows r^emble a silvery vapour. 
The fog which the mountain exhales penetrates the body, and makes 
the Chinese ill ” 

According to a popular tradition of the country, in the olden 
time, a chief of the tribe of Angti, a famous waiiioi, held in awe 
by all his neighbours, was buried under an avalanche one day 
wlien he was crossing the mountain. All the efl'oits to recover his 
body were fruitless A holy Lama of the period, having declared 
that the chief had become the genius of the mountain, they raised 
a temple to him, which still exists, and where travellers never fail 
to burn a few incense sticks, before proceeding on their way. In 
tempests, when the wind blows with violence, the genius of Mount 
Angti never fails to appear; there is no one about who has not 
seen him several times. He is always seen mounted upon a red 
hoise, clothed in large white robes, and quietly sauntering upon the 
crest of the mountain. If he meets any traveller, he takes him on 
his crupper, and vanishes forthwith at full gallop. The red horse 
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being so light that he leaves no trace, even on the snow, no one, to> 
this day, has been able to discover the retreat of the White Iviiiglit, 
for so they call him in the country. 

As to us, we were not much concerned about the red lior':iO and 
the white knight. What we feared, was the mountain itself. V>'e 
could not help shuddering at the sight of tlie frightful <iuaiitity of 
snow which had fallen, anij which would render the road exlreinely 
dangerous. We were obliged to await tlie leturn of fine weatlier, 
and thou to send, as we had before done under similar circuiu,- 
stances, a herd of long-haired oxen to trample down tlie snow, and 
trace out a path over the mountain. 

We stayed five days at Angti. Ly-Kouo-Ngan took advantage 
of this long halt to doctor his legs, the malady in which assumed 
every day a moie alarming character, 'i’he question of the oulah, 
long discussed in several assemblies, was resolved, at last, in the 
same way as at'Qaya; a result which did not fail grcaljy to annoy 
the Chinese, and to elicit from them mfiiiite clamour 

What we found most remarkable at Angli ua.s, certainly, the 
Dheba, or chief of the tribe. This indivulnaj, named Bomba, was 
at most three teet high; the sahie which he earned in Ins giidle 
was, at least, twice Ins own length ; notwilhstanding this, the man 
had a magnificent chest, and a lace, broad, eiieigelic in its expres¬ 
sion, and beautifully logular in its featuies. Uie exiguity ot Ins 
stature arose from an entire abortion of the legs, winch, however, 
did not in the least afi'ect his feet; nor did the almost total absence 
of legs prevent the chief of the tube of Angti fioui being sui-- 
prisingly active, lie was always mnning about with as much 
agility as tlie longest leggeCj of liis people, he could not, indeed, 
make veiy extended stndes, but he compensated for this by the 
rapidity of his movements. By dint of working about right and 
left, skipping and lumping, he always arrived as soon as any one 
else, he was, they said, the most expert horseman, and the most 
mtrepid wamor of the tribe. When they bad once hoisted liim 
on Ins horse, where he held on, at once standing and seated, he 
was invincible. In the popular assemblies, winch the mountaineers 
of these regions are in tlie habit of holding very Irequeutly, and 
always in the open air, to discuss all questions of public and pnvate 
interest, the eluef Bomba always made himself remarkable by the 
ascendancy of his eloquence and his resolute cliaiacter. Whan 
they were discussing at Angti the tax on the oulah, no one was 
seen, no one Beard, but the astonishing Bomba. ‘Perched on tive 
shoulders of a big, tall ThibeUan, be pervaded, like a giant, the 
tumultuous assembly, and dominated it, by word »nd gesture, stiU 
more tlian by his faoUtioas statni©. 
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The chief of Angti omitted eo opportunity of giving us special 
proofs of kindness and sympathy. One day, he invited us to dine 
with him. Tins invitation served the double end of exercising to¬ 
wards us the duty of hospitality, and, in the next place, of piqiuiig 
tho jealousy of the Chinese, whom he hated and despised with all 
his soul. After dinner, winch offered nothing leiiiarkable but a 
profusion of uncooked and boiled moat and tea richly saturated 
with butter, he asked us to go and see a saloon full of pictures and 
armour of every description. 'I’ho pictures winch lined the walls 
consisted of portraits, rudely coloured, representing the most illus- 
tiious ancestors of tho family of Bomba. We observed there, a 
numerous collection of Lamas of every age and dignity, and some 
warriors in war costumo. Tho arms were numerous, and in gioat 
variety. There were lailces, arrows, two-edged sabres, spiral and 
scythe-shaped; tridents; long sticks with large iron rings, and 
matchlocks, the stocks of which were of most Singular shapes. 
Tho defensive alms were round bucklers of the hide of the wild 
yak, ornamented with led copper nails; aimlets and greaves of 
copper, and coats of mail of iron wiie, of a thick and close web, 
but, notwithstanding, very elastic. The chief Bomba told us that 
these coats of mail were tlie armour of very ancient times, which 
had been put aside since the use of the gun had become general 
in their country 'J’he Thibetiaiis, as we have said, are too in- 
differont in matters of chronology, to be able to assign the time 
when they began to make use of fiio-arms. It may bo presumed, 
however, that they wore not acquainted with guupowdei until to¬ 
wards the thiiteenth centuiy, in tho time of the wais of Tchingghis- 
khaii, who had, as wo know, aitilled in his ai’my. A rather 
lemarkable cncumstance is, that in the mountains of Thibet, as 
well ns in the Chinese empiie and tho plains of Tartaiy, thoie is 
no 0110 but knows how to make powder Evciy family makes it tor 
its own use. In passing thiough tho province of ivham, we often 
remarked women and children busily employed in pounding coal, 
Bulpliur, and saltpetio. The powder thus made is ceitamly not so 
good as that of Emope, yet, when it is put in a fusil, with a hall 
upon it, it IS sufficiently potent to project the hall, and make it kill 
stags in hunting, and men in battle. 

After live days’ repose, wo resumed our route Immediately at 
the outset, the caravan began to ascend tJie lofty mountain of Angti. 
Wo met neither red horse nor white knight, and no genius took us 
on his crupper, to bear us away to bis sohtary abode. On every 
side, we saw only snow, but that snow was so abundant that 
even on the most noted mountains, we bad never found so frightful 
8 quantity. Erequently the guides, mounted upon loug-liaiied ox^n, 
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entirely disappeared in "ulfs, from which they could only di5enp;age 
themselves with great difficulty. More than once we wore on the 
point of retracing our steps, and giving up all hopes of reaching 
the summit. 

Tlie small Sinico-Thibetian caravan that had joined us at 
Tsiamdo, and that had never left us since, picsenteJ a spectacle 
worthy of the utmost eoni^iassion. Wo forgot, in some degree, our 
own sufferings, when wo saw these poor little creatuies almost at 
every step huiicd in the snow, and with hardly strength enough to 
cry. We admired the intiepid cncigy of the Thibetian mother, 
who, so to speak, multiplied hciself, in older to rush to the assistance 
of her numerous ofispiing, and who derived, from maternal tender¬ 
ness, siiperhiiniau stiength. 

I'he mountain of Angti is so lofty aiul steep, that it took ns tho 
whole day to ascend and descend it Tho sun had already sot when 
we managed to roll to the hottoui. We halted a f^w nifniites, under 
some black tents inhabited by nomad shejibeids, swallotved a few 
handsful of tsamba, diluted with blackish tea, and then resumed 
our 1 elite along a locky valley where the snow was all melted. We 
followed for two lioins, in iittor daikness, tho steep banks of a 
river, of which we lieaid the waters witliout seeing tlicm. Every 
instant wo trembled lest wo should bo precipitated into it, but 
the animals, winch knew the load, and winch wo left to tlieir 
instinct, conducted us safely to D.jaya. 

Our arrival in ,tbe middle ot the night put all the town in 
►ommotion. The dogs, by their Ifieico barking, gave the 
||^n. Soon after, the doors of the bouses woio opened, and the 
inMhtontsof the town riisVod out in a crowd into the sticcls, with 
bom lam ^is, toiobcs, and weapons of every description, the 
general impression being that there was an invasion of tlic enemy. 
However, when they observed tho peaceful and even timid bearing 
of the caiavan, their apprehensions were quieted, and each person 
returned home It was past midinglit beioro wo wcic able to get 
to sleep, having previously resolved to stay a day at Hjajii, with 
a view to take a few hours’ rest after crossing the famous mountain 
of Angti,—not moie than was necessaiy 

Djaya is, as wo havo stated already, the residence of the young 
Lama Houtouktoii, who at the time was w.ariing with tho Ifou- 
touktou of Tsiamdo. The town, situated in a beautiful valley, is 
toleialily large; hut, at the time wc passed through it, it was half 
m nuns; scarce twenty days had elapsed since it had been attacked 
by the partisans of tho Grand Houtouktou. The two parties, wo 
were informed, had had terrific combats, wherein on both sides the 
victims had been numerous. In passing thiougb the town, we 
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^tound tvhole quartera laid waste by fire, nothing remained but 
enoimous heaps of calcined stones, and woodwork reduced to ashes. 
All the trees of the valley had been cut down, and the trampling 
of ^horses had utterly laid waste the cultivated fields The 
celebrated Lamasery of Diaya was deserted, the cells of the Lamas 
and the wall, for more than 400 yards in circuit, which surrounded 
them, had been demolished, and presenled nothing but a teinble 
mass of ruins. The assailants had only respected the principal 
temples of Buddha. 

The Chinese government keeps at Djaya a small garnson, com¬ 
posed of twenty soldiers, commanded by a Tsien-Tsoung and a Pa- 
Tsoung. These military gentlemen wore anything but a satisfied 
aspect. They seemed to bij;, veiy indifl’orently pleased in this country, 
a prey to all the horrors of civil war. The warlike attitude of the 
mountaineers left them no rest, day or night. It was in vain they 
tried to preserve.neutrality, or rather to have the appearance of 
belonging to both paities; they none the less found themselves 
constantly between two fires. It would appear, indeed, that Djaya 
has never furnished to the Chinese an easy and agreeable residence 
At all times, Chinese domination has met with invincible losistance 
fiom the fierce tribes around it The Chinese Itineraiy, winch was 
written in the reign of the Emperor Kien-Long, expresses itself 
thus concerning these enuntries: “ The Thibetians, who inhabit 
tbe district of Djaya, are of a haughty and fierce chaiacter, all 
attempts to subdue them have been fruitless, they are considered 
very ferocious; it is their natural character.” What the Chinese 
writer calls “ fierce cbai-acter,” is n^nng moie in reality than 
ai'dent patriotism, and a veiy just hatred of a foreign yoke. 

A day’s rest having sufficiently repaired our strength, we quitted 
Djaya. It is unnecessary to add that the Chinese were obliged to 
pay, and in ready money, for the hue of the oulah. The Thibetians 
of the country weie too ferocious to furnish us giTatuitously with 
oxen and horses. We travelled for two days, through a country 
extremely low, where we frequently found small villages and black 
tents grouped in the valleys. W’e were often obliged to traverse 
wooden bridges, in order to cross sometimes calm and quiet 
Streams, and at other times torrents, the impetuous waters of which 
rolled on with a terrible noise. Shortly before our arrival at the 
Btation of Adzou-'fhang, we overtook the party which was accom¬ 
panying the cofiQn of the deceased Liang-Tai to Bagoung. lire 
eon also hod just died in a black tent, after a few hours’ frightful 
•■gotiy- . Tfi® caravan, having no chief, was in a complete state of 
disorganisation; most of the soldiers of the escort hod dispersed, 
after pillaging the baggage oif their Mandarin; three only had 
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remained, who were devising the best means of effecting tlie convej*- 
ance of the two bodies to China. They despaired of being able to. 
continue their journey in so small a number; so that the arrival of 
our cai'avan extricated them from a great difficulty. 1 ho convey¬ 
ance of the father’s body had been arranged at Bagoung; tha* of 
the son remained unsettled. The c.aruers of his palanquin had 
refused to undeitiike the carnage, for they foiesaw that theio would 
not be money enough to pay them for their tiouble To place the 
coffin on an ox was impracticable ; there was no inducing a 1 hi- 
bctian guide to allow one of their animals to carry a corpse, much 
less the corpse of a Chinese. We were obliged to have rocourbo to 
stiatagem. The body of the last deceased Mandarin was secretly 
cut into four pieces, and then packed in a box, which wejiiit among 
the general luggage, making the Thibetmns believe that in honour 
of filial piety, the body of the son had been laid beside that of lus 
father, in the same coffin. 

Tlie two coipscs, that had become our fellilw-tiavellers, com¬ 
municated to the cai avail a mouinful aspect, which hiul great 
influence upon the Chinese iniaginaUon. Ly, tho ))acifieator of 
kingdoms, whose strengtli decreased daily, waspaiticiilurly alarmed 
by the circumstance ; he would fain have renio\ ed the sad sjicctacle, 
but this he could not effect without exposing himself to tho terrible 
accusation of having impeded the sepulture of two Maiidaiins, 
who had died in a foreign country. 

From Ad.iou-'l’hang, wo went on to sleep and change oulali in 
a small village of the valley of Che-Pan-Keou (Valley of States). 
According to the testimony of the Chinese Itineiary, the inhabit¬ 
ants of this valley are a *ide, wicked, and obstinate peojdo , that 
IS to say, in other words, they do not fear the Chinese, and aie in 
the haliit of making them pay a good price for the yaks and hoiscs 


with which they furnish them. 

The valley of Che-Ban-Keou, as its name indicates, abounds 
in quan les of argillaceous schist. The Tlubetians of these countues 
raise fiom them beautiful slate, which they use m tiling their 
houses • they also raise very tliick pieces, upon which they engrave 
images’of Buddha with tho loim, " Om mam padme houm. 
This slate is of very fine texture. The small jiortions of mica or 
talc which they contain, give them a brilliant and silky lustre. 

The stream which flows thiough the centre of the valley, con¬ 
tains a large quantity of gold dust, which the natives do not 
neglect to collect and refine. As we walked alobg the stream, we 
found fragments of crucibles, to wbicb were stdl attached a few 
narticles of gold; we showed them to the Pacificator of King- 
^ms and this sight seemed to reanimate hifl strength, and to 
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renew jhe bonds which attached him to life. The blood suddenly 
rushed into his face, his eyes, winch had been almost extinct, shone 
with an unwonted fire. One would have said that the sight of a 
few grains of gold had made him completely forget both his malady 
and the two coi*pse3 which accompanied him. 

Musk deer abound in this schistous valley. Although that 
animal, addicted to cold climates, is met with on almost all the 
mountains of Thibet, nowhere, peihaps, is it seen in such large 
numbers as in tlie neighboiiihood of Che-Pan-Keou. 'J'he j'iiies, 
cedars, hollies, and cypresses, which cover this country, contiihute, 
no doubt, a good deal to attiact these animals thither, peculiarly 
fond, as they are, of the roots of these trees, which have a strong 
aromatic perfume. 

The musk deer is of ttte height of a goat; it has a small head; 
its nose is pointed, and ornamented with long white raustachios; 
its legs are small, its haunches large and thick; two long ciooked 
teeth, which gro\^ out of the upper jaw, enable it to tear up from 
the ground the odoriferous loots, upon which it subsists ; its hair is 
generally from two to three inches long, and is hollow, like that of 
almost all the animals which live noith of the Himalaya moun- 
tains; extremely rough, and always bristling, its coloui is black 
below, white in the middle, and inclining to grey above. A 
bladder, suspended from the belly, near the navel, contains the 
precious substance, the musk. 

The inhabitants of the schistous valley capture in the chase 
such a number of these musk deer, that you see nothing in their 
houses but the skins of these animals, hung on the walls by pegs, 
'i'hey use the hair to stuff the thick Cushions, on which they sit 
during the day, and the soit of mattress which serves them for a 
bed I they have in the musk the source of a very lucrative trade 
with the Chinese. 

The day after our arrival at Cbe-Pan-Keou, we bad fai'ewoll to 
the inhabitants of the valley, and proceeded on our way. At the 
three next stations, they were quite inexorable on the question of 
the oulah. The Chinese were disgusted at the behaviour of these 
rude mountaineers, who, as they said, did not comprehend hospi¬ 
tality, and had no notion of what was right and what was wrong. 
As to us, on the contrary, we sympathized with these men and their 
rude, spirited temperament; their manners, it is true, were not 
refined, but their natural disposition was generosity and frankness 
itself, and in our eyes matter was of more moment than manner. 
At length we reached Kiang-Tsa, and the Chinese now began to 
breathe more freely, for we were entering upon a less hostile dis¬ 
trict. Kiang-Tsa is a very fertile vaOey, the inhabitants of which 
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seem to live in. plenty. We remarked among them, besides the 
soldiers of the garrison, a great number of Chinese from the pro¬ 
vinces of Sse-Tchouen and Yun-Nan, who keep a few shops and 
exercise the primary arts and trades. A few years, they say, enable 
them, in this country, to amass a tolerably large fortune. The«lwo 
military Mandarins of Kiang-Tsa, who had been companions in 
arms of Ly-Kouo-Ngan, jvere alarmed at the deplorable state in 
which they found him, and advised him strongly to continue his 
journey in a palanquin. We joined our entreaties to thens, and 
we were fortunate enough to triumph over the avaiice of the Pacih- 
cator of Kingdoms. Ho appeared at last to comprehbnd that ahead 
man had no need of money, and that fiist of all he should see to 
the saving of his life. The son of the Mandaim Pei seemed to have 
died just in the nick of time for placing at Ly-Kono-Ngan’s dis¬ 
posal, Ins palanquin and his eight Chinese lieaiers, all of whom 
were at Kiang- Tsa. We halted lor one day to repair tlie jialanquin 
and to give the bearers tune to prepare their trav’elhng sandals. 

The countries which we passed to the south of Kiang-'J'sa, seemed 
to us less cold and less barren than those woliad jotiineyed tlnough 
previously. -The ground perceptibly declined; we weic still, in¬ 
deed, completely suiToiinded by mountains, but they gradually lost 
tlieir savage and mournful aspect. We no longer saw those tbieat- 
ening forms, those gigantic masses of granite with shaip and per¬ 
pendicular declivities. High grass and forests showed themselves 
on every side, cattle became more nuineious, and everything an¬ 
nounced that we were lapidly advancing towards moie teuipeiiite 
climes; only the tops of the mountains still preserved their ciowns 
of snow and ico. 

Four days after our dcpaiture from Kiang-Tsa, wo reached the 
banks of the Kin-Cha-Kiang (Kiver of Gold-dust), which wc had 
already crossed on the ice with the Thibetian ambassador, two 
months before our arriv^al at Lha-Ssa. Amid the beautilul plains 
of China, tliis magnificent nver rolls on its blue waves witli au im¬ 
posing majesty; but among the mountains of Thibet, it is ever 
bounding about, throwing the great mass of its waters to the bottom 
of gorges and valleys, with teixible impetuosity and noise. At the 
spot where we came to the nver, it was enclosed between two 
mountains, the sharp flanks of which, nsing perpendicularly on 
its banks, made for it a narrow but extremely deep bed; the waters 
‘ ran rapidly, sending forth a low and lugubnous sound. I’rom time 
to time, we saw huge masses of ice approach, vJhich, after having 
whirled round in a thousand eddies, at last were dashed to pieces 
against the sharp projections of the mountain. 

We followed the right bank of the Km-Cha-Kiang for half a 
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dBy. Xowards noon, we reached a small village, where we found 
everything prepared befoiehand for crossing the river. The cara¬ 
van divided itself among four flat boats, and, in a little while, wo 
were on the opposite bank. Near it, at the entrance to a narrow 
vallly, was the station of Tchon-Pa-Loung. The Dheba of the 
place furnished ns, by way of supper, with some excellent fresh 
fish ; and, for sleeping, with a very snng*wind-tight chamber, and 
thick mattresses stuffed with the hair of the musk deer. 

Next day we travelled along a small river, which subsequently 
joins the River of Gold-dust Our hearts were lighter than usual, 
for we had been told that we should anive the same day in a 
charming country As wo went along, \\e accordingly looked first 
on one side and then on the other, with an uneasy cuiiosity; from 
time to time we rose on oifr stirrups in order to see fuither; but 
the landscape was a long time before it became poetical. On our 
left we bad still the aforesaid river, piosnioally running over great 
stones, and on onrnglita large red moimtoin, dismal, baie, and cut 
up in all directions by deep lavines; masses of white clouds, diiven 
onward by a cutting wind, flitted over the sides of the mountain, 
and formed, ahead of us, a sombre horizon of mist. 

'J'owards midday, the caravan baited at some nuns, to dnnk a 
cup of tea and eat a handful of tsamba, we then clambeied to the 
top of the red mountain, and from the height of this gieat observa¬ 
tory, admired on our right tbo magnificent, the enchanting 2 ilain of 
Bathang.* We found ourselves, all at once transpoited, as it wore 
by magic, into the presence of a country which ofi'eied to our view 
all the wondois of the richest and most varied vegetation. 1 ho 
contrast, above all, was stiiking. On fti side, a sombre, banen, 
nioimtamOiiB region, almost tluonghout a desert, on the other, on 
the contiary, a joyons plain, where numerous inhabitants occupied 
themselves in fertile fields, in the labours of agriculture. The 
Chinese Itiueraiy says, “ The canton of Bathang is a beautiful 
plain, a thousand lis in length, well watered by streams and springs; 
the sky there is clear, the climate pleasant, and everything gladdens 
the heart and the eyes of man.” We quickly descended the moun¬ 
tain, and continued our journey in a real garden, amid flowering 
trees and verdant nee fields. A delicious warmth gradually pene¬ 
trated our limbs, and we soon felt our furred dresses oppressive; 
it was neaily two years since we had perspired, and it seemed very 
odd to be warm without being before a good fire. 

Near the town of Bathang, the soldieis of the ganison were 
drawn up in line, to do military honours to the Pacificator of King- 


1 Bathang sigbiflea m Thibetian, pliuD of oova. 
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doms, who, perched up, at the bottom of his palanquin, went througlx 
the lanks in a very unwarlike manner. The Thibetiau population, 
who were all on foot, aocompanied the caravan to a beautiful 
Chinese pagoda which was to serve for our lodging. The same 
evening, the Mandarins of the Chinese garrison and the G#and 
i.amas of the town, came to pay us a visit, and to offer us some 
beef and mutton, butter^ corn, caudles, bacon, rice, nuts, raisins, 
apricots, and other products of the country. 

At Bathang, there is a magazine of provisions, the fourth from 
Lha-Ssa, it is, like all the others, managed by a literaiy Maiidaiiii, 
beanng the title of Liang-Tai. The Chinese garrison, consisting 
of three hundred soldiers, is coininandeJ by aCheon-Pei, two Tsicn- 
Tsoung, and a Pa-Tsoung. The annual niaintenaiiceof the Chinese 
troops, who belong to this post, amouifts to nine thousand ounces 
of silver, without reckoning the rations of rice and tsarnba. We 
observed, amdng the population of Bathang, a veiy ^reat number 
of Chinese , they ai-e engaged in various aits and tiades; several 
of them, indeed, occupy themselves with agiiculturo, and make the 
most of the Thibetian farms. This plain, which you find, as by 
ericliaiitment, amid the mountains of Thibet, is wonderfully fer¬ 
tile . it produces two harvests each year. Its pniicipal products are, 
rice, maize, barley, wheat, ]»eas, cabbages, turnips, onions, and 
several other vaiieties of vegetable. Of fiuits, you find grapes, 
pomegranates, peaches, apricots, and water melons Honey is 
also veiy abundant there Lastly, you find there mines of cinnabar 
(suliihur of mercury), from which they extract a large quantity of 
meicury. The Thibetiaus get the mercury m all its ])uuty, by 
disengaging tlie sulphur%y combustion, or by combimiig it with 
slack-lime. 

The town of Bathang is largo and very populous, and its inha¬ 
bitants seem to be well off The Lamas theio are very numerous, 
as they are in all the Thibetian towns. The jirincijial Lamasery, 
which they call the Grand Monastery of Ba, has for its .superior a 
Kbainpo, who holds bis spiritual authority from the TalC-Lama of 
Lha-Ssa. 

The temporal power of the Tal6-Laraa ends at Bathang. The 
ff’ontiers of Thibet, properly so called, were fixed in 1726, on the 
termination of a great war between the Tbibetians and the Chinese. 
Two days before you airive at Batliang, you pass, on the top of the 
Mang-Ling mountain, a stone monument, showing what was ar¬ 
ranged at that time between the government of* Lha-Ssa and tliat 
of Peking, on the subject of boundaries. At present, the countries 
situate east of Bathang are independent of Lha-Bsa m temporal 
matters. They ai‘e governed by the Tou-Sse, a sort of feudal princes, 
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ojigiiialjy appointed by the Chinese Emperor, and still acknowledging 
his paramount authority. 

These petty sovereigns are bound to go every third year to 
Peking, to ofter their tribute to the Emperor. 

We halted at Bathang three days, the illness of our guide 
Ly-Koiio-Ngan, being the cause of this delay. The daily fatigues 
of this long journey had so overpowered tlm poor Mandarin, that he 
was in an almost hopeless state. His best plan was to take advan¬ 
tage of the fine climate of Bathang, and to let the caravan proceed 
on Its way. His friends advised him to do so, but without success. 
He insisted upon continuing his journey, and sought, in cveiy way, 
to deceive himself as to the serious nature of his malady. As for 
us, we considered his case so dangerous, that we felt it our duty to 
profit by the repose we enjoyed at Bathang, to talk seriously to him 
on the subject of his soul and of eternity. Our previous conversa¬ 
tions on the way had already sufficiently enlightened him as to the 
principal truths oV Christianity. Nothing now lemaincd but to 
make him clearly perceive his position, and to convince him of the 
urgency of entering frankly and fully into the path of salvation. 
Ly-Kouo-Ngan altogether concuiTed with us, admitting our obser¬ 
vations to be replete with reason. Ho himself spoke with great 
eloquence on the frailty and brevity of human life, of worldly 
vanities, of the impenetrability of God’s decrees, of the importance 
of solvation, of the truth of the Chnstian religion, and of the 
obligation on all mankind to embrace it. He said to us, on all 
these subjects, some very sensible and very touching things; but 
when it came to the point, to the practical result, to the declaring 
himself Christian, there was a dead IPand; he must absolutely 
wait tdl he had returned to his family, and had abdicated his mau- 
darinate. It was in vain that we represented to him the danger 
he incurred by postponing this important matter; all was useless. 
“ So long as I am a Mandaiin of the Emperor,” said he, “ I cannot 
serve the Lord of Heaven,” and he had got tins absurd idea so 
deep in his brain, that it was impracticable to dislodge it. 

On leaving the station of Bathang, we were obliged to turn for 
some distance, quite northwards, in order to resume an eastern direc¬ 
tion , for since our departure from Tsiamdo, we had continually pro¬ 
gressed towards the south during twenty consecutive days. The 
caravans are compelled to lengthen this route considerably, in 
order to reach a secure passage across the great river Kin-Cha- 
Kiang. 

Our first day’s march from Bathang was full of charms, for we 
. travelled, in a delightful temperature, through a country of an infi¬ 
nite variety of landscape. The narrow path we followed was 
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throughout bordered with willows and apncot trees iij flower. 
Next day, however, we again found oui'selves amid all the horrors 
and dangers of our old route. We had to ascend a very high 
mountain, upon which we were mercilessly assailed by the snow 
and the north wind. It was a complete reaction agams# the 
Sybaritism we had enjoyed in the warm and flowoiy plain of Ba- 
tliang. At the foot of»the mountain, the snow was succeeded by 
torrents of cold rain, which seemed to filter through into the very 
marrow of our bones. As a climax of misfortune, wc were obliged 
to pass the night in a habitation, the roof of which, cracked in 
several places, gave free passage to the wind and rain. We were, 
however, so exhausted with fatigue that this did not prevent our 
sleeping. The next day we awoke in the nine; we found our bed¬ 
clothes entirely soaked, and our limbS stilf with cold. Wo were 
obliged to mb ourselve.s violently with pieces of ice, in order to le- 
store circulafion to the blood, 't’he abominable ullage, which 
afforded us this horrible lodging, bears the lAme of Ta-So. On 
emerging from the valley of 'i'a-So, you ascend, by a narrow gorge, 
an elevated plain, wbicli we found covered with snow. Hero, wo 
entered a magnificent forest, the finest we Itad seen in the moun¬ 
tains of Thibet. The pines, cedars, and hollies entwined their 
vigorous branches, and formed a dome of verdure im]ienetrablc to 
the sun, and under which there is much better protection from the 
ram and snow than in the houses of Ta-So The trunks and 
blanches of these largo trees are covered with thick moss, which 
extends in long and extremely delicate filaments. When this 
stringy moss is new, it is of a beautiful green hue; but when it is 
old. It IS black, and bea% an exact resemblance to long tufts of 
duty and ill-combed hair. There is nothing more grotesque or 
fantastic than the appearance of these old pines, with this very 
longhair suspended from their branches. 'J'lie prickly holly that 
grows on the mountains of Thibet, is remarkable for the extraor¬ 
dinary development it attains. In Europe, it never exceeds the 
size of a shrub, but here, it always grows to the size of a large tree. 
If It does not rise as high as the pine, it equals it in the size of its 
trunk, and it is even superior to it m the ncliness and abundance 
of Its foliage. 

This day’s march was long and fatiguing. '1 he night had set 
in when we reached the station of Samba, where we were to change 
the oulali. We were just going to bed, when we missed a Thibe- 
tian, belonging to the escort, precisely the very’man who had been 
assigned as our servant We sought him, but without success, in 
every comer of the small village m which we had amved. We, 
concluded he had lost his way m the forest. We at first thought 
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of sending in search of him, but in so dark a night, bow could one 
possibly find a man in that vast and thick forest? We contented 
ourselves with going in a body to a neighbouring hill, wheie wo 
shouted, and lit a large fire. Towards midnight, the lost man re- 
appsared, almost dead with fatigue. He cairied on his back the 
saddle of his horse, which, no doubt, finding the journey too long, 
had thought fit to lie down in the midst, of the lorest, and it had 
been unpossible to get him up again. The return of tins poor 
young man filled every one with joy, and we all then went to rest. 

The next day, we lose late. Whdst the inhabitants of Samba 
were bringing the hoises and the beasts of bin den to form the 
caravan, we went for a little walk, and to have a view of the 
place, which wc had reached over night. The village of Samba is 
a collection of thuty smaill bouses, built of large flint stones, 
rudely cemented, some with argols, otheis with mud. 'J'be aspect 
of the villagers mournful, but the environs are tolerably oheeiful. 
Two streams, one eoming from tlie west, the othei fiom the south, 
join near the village, and form a iiver, the transparent waters of 
which flow over a vast prairie. A small wooden bridge, painted 
led, herds of goats and long-haired cattle, which spoitcd amid the 
liaaturcs, some storks and wild ducks, fishing for their breakfast 
on the banks of the water, a few gigantic cypresses here and there, 
even tlie smoko which rose from the Thibetian cottages, and which 
tlie wind gently wafted over the adjacent hills, all contributed to 
give life and charm to the landscape, fl’he sky was clear and 
serene. Alreotly the sun, having iisen a little above the horizon, 
promised us a fine day, and a mild temperatuio. 

Wo returned to our lodgings, walk^g slowly. The caravan 
was ready, and on the point of depaiture; the beasts were 
laden with their burdens; the horsemen, their robes tucked up, 
and whip m hand, were ready to mount. “ Wo aie behind hand,” 
said we, “let us make haste,” and at a run we weie in our 
places. “ Why aie you in such a hurry 1” said a Chinese soldier, 
“ Ly-Kouo.Ngan is not ready; lie has not yet opened tlie door of 
his room.” “ To-day," answered we, “there is no great mountain 
a-head; the weather is fine : tliere is no objection to our starting a 
little later; go, however, and tell the JIandarm that the caravan is 
ready.” The soldier pushed open the door, and entered the chamber 
of Ly-Kouo-Ngan; he iiished out again pale and with haggard 
eyes. “Ly-Kouo-Ngan is dead!” said he to us, in a low tone. 
We rushed into fue room, and saw tlie unfortunate ^landann, 
stretched on his bed, his mouth open, his. teeth clenched, and his 
, eyes shrunk up by death. We placed our bands on his heart, 
which gently moved. He had yet a spark of life m him, but all 
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hope was vain ; the dying man liad altogether lost the of Ws 
senses; there was anotlier rattle or two in his throat, and he ex¬ 
pired. The humours with which his legs were swollen, had gone 
up to his chest, and suffocated him. 

The death of our guide had not been unexpected; ther^was 
nothing in it to surprise us, but it occurred in sucb a sudden, 
melancholy manner, tha* every one of us was greatly agitated. As 
for ourselves, in particular, we were afflicted at it beyond all oxpies- 
sion Wo bitterly regretted that it had not been our good fortune 
to assist at the last moments of this iinfortiinato man, whom wo 
liad so desired to bring from the darkness of jiaganism into the 
light of the faith. Oh, how impenetrable are the decrees of God ! 
Some hope, however, mingled with our but too just grounds for fear. 
As this poor soul bad been sufficiently enlightened as to the truths 
of religion, it is permissible to suppose that God, of his infinito 
mercy, jierhaps accorded to him, in liis last moments, rtiegiacc of tlie 
baptism of volition. 

That day the cai avail did not proceed on its march, the animals 
were unsaddled and sent out to pasture ; and then the soldiei-s of 
the escort made all the necessary prepartftions, according to the 
Chinese ntes, for conveying the body of their Mandarin to his 
family. We will not enter here into the details of what w’as done 
in this matter, for whatever concerns the manners and customs and 
ceremonies of the Chinese, will find a place elsewhere. We will 
merely say that the defunct was enveloped in a largo white pall, 
which had been given him by the Living Buddha of Djachi- 
Loumho, and which was covered with Thibetian sentences, and 
with images of Buddha, printed in black. 

The Tliibetians, and other Buddhists, have unlimited confidence 
in the printed winding-sheets which are distributed by the Tald- 
Lama and the Bandchan-Remboutchi. They are persuaded that 
those who are fortunate enough to bo buned in them, cannot fail 
to have a happy transmigration. 

By the demise of Ly-Kouo-Ngan, the caravan found itself 
without a leader and without a guide. There was, to be sure, the 
Lama Dsiamdchang, to whom the power should have fallen by 
right, and by legitimate succession; but the Chinese soldiers being 
very little disposed to acknowledge his authority, we passed from 
the monarchic state to the republican, democratical form. This 
state of things lasted at most haJf-a-day. Perceiving that the men 
of the caravan, both Thibetians and Chinese, were not yet prepared 
for so perfect a government, and considering that anarchy was de¬ 
veloping Itself in every direction, and that matters threatened to go, 
to rack and ruin, consulting only the public interest and the 
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safety of the caravan, we assumed the dictatorsl)ip. We imme¬ 
diately issued several decrees, in order that eveiything might bo in 
readiness foi us to proceed on the moirow at day hi oak The 
necessity of being governed was so completely understood, that no 
one aiade any opposition, and wo were obeyed punctually. 

At the appointed time, we loft Samba. Tho caiavail bore a sad 
and molancholy aspect. With its three corpses, it absolutely ro- 
sembled a funeral procession. After three days’ niaicli across 
mountains, wheic we genoiallv found wind, snow, and cold, we 
aiiived at the station of lathaiig (coppoi plain), 'i’he Clniiese 
goiciument keeps heio a maga/iiio ot ))iovibions, and a garrison 
consisting of 100 soldiers. The Alaiidariiis of Lithaiig aie 
a I.iaiig-Tai, a Cheou-Pei, and two Pa-I'soung A few inniutes 
aftei our anival, these gent'omon came to pay us a visit. In the 
lirst jilace, the illness and death of oui guide wme disiiissed at lull 
length, then wc were rofiniied to state our quality,'and by wdiat 
authority and in what ]iosition wc weie in the caiavail. 15y way 
of answer, we simply showed him a huge scioll, loitilicd with the 
seal and signatiiic ot the ambassadoi Ki-(Tuui, and containing tho 
instiuotioiis which had been given to Ly-Kono-Ngaii about us. 
“ (lood, good,” said these poisons to ns, “the death of I.y-Koiio- 
Kgan will make no change in join position , you shall be well 
tieated wheievei you go Up to this time you base always lived 
peaceably with the men of the cai avail, doubtless this good iinder- 
btaiiding will eoiitinue to the end.” Wo ho])ed so too. Yi't. as 
consideinig human hailty, diiliciilties might possibly ansc on tho 
w ay, jiaiticulnily among the Chim'se soldieis, wc washed to have 
with us a lOsponsible Mandmin. Wo iiAtile this roipu'st, and weio 
infoiineil that of the foni Marulaiins who weie at J.ithang, not one 
could he spaied to conduct us , that w'o could go along ipiictly enough 
as fui as the lionlieis, with om Tlnhetian and Chinese eseoit, and 
that theie wc should leadily find a iMnndaiin to condiiit us to tho 
caiutal of Sse-'Pclioiien. “Very well,” said we. “as you caiinot 
give us a Maiidanu we shall tiavel as wc think fit, and go wdicrc 
we jileasc. We aic not even suio that on ([iiitting this place we 
shall not ictiiin to l.ha-JSsa. You see thatw'o deal licely with you; 
letlect U]) 0 U the point.” Oiii foiii niagistuites lose, saying that 
they would dclibeiate on this iiiipoitant iiiattei, and that in the 
evening we should have an answei. 

Uiuiiig oui siippei, a Pa-'i'soung, one of tho four Maiidaims, 
presented himself in his state lobcs. Altei the usual coiiiplimeiits, 
ho told us that he had liecii selected to command oui escoit as Im 
, as the Jiontieis, tli.it he had never, iii liis diciims of anihition, 
nnaginod he should have the honour of couducting people such as 
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we; tliat lie was aslmmcd on the lii.st day of seeinf; ns, to Jia\e to 
ask ns a favour, it was, tliat wo would u'sl fm twoda>s at l,ithiin)i;, 
ill Older to recover oui stieiigth, wliicli iniist b(> e\litnisted by so 
long and nidiious a jouiiiey. Wo i>eie(>i\ed that oui liieiid bad 
need ol two days to aiiange some albiiis of lus own, |ire\ lonsTo a 
.louniey wliicb be bad not expected. “ Ab,” we leplied, “ ahoady 
bow lull ot solicitude is ^oin beait loi ns We will lest ibeu two 
days us jouwish it” AnUioiil\ baxiiig been tbns leoigani/ed, 
OUI diclatoisbi]! w as at an end But wo tliongbt we j)eiiei\id that 
tins was anjtbiiig but ngri'eabb- to onr ]ieojile, wbo would iiiiii h 
lalbei liaio bad to do with us tbun witb a Mandaiin. 

'I'bo town of l.itbaiig is built on tbo sab s ol a bill wbicli uses 
in the tiiiddli' of a plain, bioad but almost stciilo. Notbing glows 
tlieio but a little baiby, and a few poof beibs, wineli sei\e lor pas¬ 
turage to some misciable lands ol go.its and yaks Seen bom a 
diblaiiee, tbo tfiwn lias some. ]iiouiiso 'rwobiige I.amnseiies, m bly 
painted and gilt, wiiieb aie Iniill guite on tbe toji ottbe lull, especially 
eontnbuto to give it an imposing aspei t But, when ym juiss 
tliiougli tbe inteiioi, you tind nolliing but ngl\, diitv, naiiow 
stieets, bo steep, lli.it join legs must be ai^ustomed to moiiiilain 
tia\illiiig, to keep tben eipnlibiinni. fins side ot tbe Itisei ot 
(iold dust, jou (diseiM among tbe lubes a ralliei lemaikabli modi- 
Ib aliou 111 tlie maiineis, eustoiii', i os". iiiie, ,uul e\eu ill tbe lan¬ 
guage You see tliat \ou aie no loiigei iii 'I liibet, jiiopeily so ealled. 
As you appioneb tbe lionlieis ol I'biini, tbe iiulues buve les^ 
Jiioiily and ludeness in tin ii cbaunlei, jou bud Ibeni mole, 
covetous, llatteiiiig, .iiid cunning ; tlieir leligious bulb is no loiigei 
so vi\ id, noi so flank. A%t(i tbe laiigiuige, it is no lotigei tbe pine 
'J'liilietiaii tliat is spoken at J .b.i-Ssa, and in llio )iioviiice ol Kliaiii; 
it Is a dialect closely connected witb tbe idiom ol tbe Si-l"’aii, and 
m wliieb joii leuiaik vai ions (diinese oxpiessions. Tbe'riiibeliaiia 
ol l.ba-Ssiiwbo accomjiaiiied ns bad tbe greatest dilUciilly in tbe 
world 111 niideistandiiig and being uiideistood. 'Ibe i ostuiiie, loi 
tbe most jaut, only dilleis as to the, liead-diess. 'I'be men wciii a 
hat ot git"! 01 brown lelt, somewliat similur to oin own tell b.its 
wbeii tiny lust eonio liointlie battel’s boiiid and bave not been 
loiiiided to tbo luim. Tbo women foim with then liair a nnmlier 
ol small liesses, wbicIi How ovei tliiii sbonideis They tben pl.ico 
on then beads a laigo sihei plate, soiiiewbal similai to a diiiuer- 
liliite. The iiioie elegant weal two ol these, one on each side, so 
that the two mils meet abo\i; ibe be.id The piecept ol daubing 
tbe fats' with black, does not applj to tbe womi n ol lutliaiig. Tins 
kind of toilet op'-uitcs only in tiio counlues tcuipoiuily subject to 
tiie ’T.ilii l.,ainu. 
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The,most important of the Lamaseries of Lithang possesses a gi eat 
printing press foi Buddiiic books, and it is Inther tliat, on holidays, 
the I.amas of the neighbonnng oonntnes come for their supplies Li¬ 
thang caiTies on also a large trade in gold dust, in cha]det8'of black 
beads, and m cups made with the roots of the vine and box-tiee. 
As we departed from Lithang, the Chinese garrison was unde, 
arms, to render militaiy bonoiiis to I,y-Xouo-Ngan. They acted 
just as if ho had been alive. When the cotTm passed, all the soldiers 
bent their knees and exclaimed ; “ To the 'I'ou-Sse, Ly-Kouo Ngan, 
the poor gariison of Lithang wishes health and prosperity." The 
petty Mandarin, with the white button, Who had become our guide, 
saluted the garrison in the name of the deceased. This new com¬ 
mander of the caravan wa^ a Chinese of Moslem extraction; but 
one could find nothing about him which seemed to lielong m the 
least to the fine type of his ancestois : his puny, stunted person, Ins 
pointed smiling fapo, his shiill treble voice, his tnflirig manners, all 
contnbuted to give him the air of a shop-boy, and not m the least 
that of a military Mandarin. He was a piodigious talker. The 
first day he rather amused tis, hut he soon became a bore. He 
thought himself hound, in lus quality of Mussulman, to talk to uh, 
on all occasions, about Arabia, and of its horses that aie sold for 
their weight in gold, about Mahomet, and his famous sabre tliat 
cut through metals; about Mecca and its bron/e rampaits. 

From Lithang to Ta-Tsien-Lou, a frontier town of China, is only 
600 lis, which are divided into eight stages. We found the end 
of that frightful route to Thibet exactly like its middle and its 
beginning. We in vain climbed mounmins; we found still nioie 
and more before us, all of a tin casing aspect, all covered 
with snow and rugged with precipices; nor did the tempera,- 
ture undergo any perceptible change. It appeared to us, tliat^ 
emce our depaiture from Lha-Ssa, we had been doing nothing 
but move round and lound in the same circle. Yet, as we advanced, 
the villages became more frequent, without, however, losing their 
Thibetian style. The most important of these villages is Makian- 
Dsoung, where some Chinese merchants keep stores for supplying 
the caravans. One day’s journey from Makian-Dsoung, you jtass 
in a boat the Ta-Loung-Kiang, a large and rapid nver. Its source 
is at the foot of the Bayen-Khaixit mountains, close to that of the 
Yellow River. It joins the Kin-Cha-Kiang, in the piovmce ofSse- 
Tchouen. According to the traditions of the country, the banks of 
the Ya-Loung-Kiang were the fiirst cradle of the Thibetian nation. 
As we were passing the Ya-Loimg-Kiang in a boat, a ehepbeiti 
Crossed the same river on a bridge merely coiriposed of a thick rope 
of yak skin tightly stretched from one bank to the other. A sort of 
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woolien st\m\p was suspended hy a solid stiap to a niovealile pulley 
ontbeiope. The slie|>herd had only to place himself backwards, 
under Jhis stranso hnd^o, with his feet on the stirrup, and hold 
on to the rope with both his hands; ho then pulled the rope gently , 
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the mere weight of his body made the pulley move, and he reached 
the other side in a very short time. These bridges aie very com¬ 
mon in ITiibet, and are very convenient for crossing torrents and , 
precipices; but one must be accustomed to them. We ourselves 
never ventured on them. Iron chain bridges also ajp m’'ph in 
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use, particularly in the provinces of Ouei and Dzang. Toconstnict 
them, as many iron hooks are fixed on both sides of the river as 
there are to be chdiii=, then the chains are fastened, and on the 
chai^is planks, which are sometimes coveied with a coating of 
earth. As these bridges are extiemely elastic, they are furnished 
with hand-rails. 

We arrived at length safe and sound at the frontiers of China, 
where the climate of Thibet gave ns a veiy cold farewell. In 
crossing the mountain whii h precedes the town of Ta-T'sien-Lou, 
we were almost biiiied in the snow, it fell so thick and fast, and 
which accompanied ns into the valley where stands the Chinese 
town, which, in its turn, received us with a pelting rain. It was 
in the early pait of June, 184((, and three months since we had 
depaited from I.ha-Ssa; according to the Chinese Itineiaiy, we had 
travelled 6,050 hs. 

Ta-Tsien-Lou signifies the forgo of arrows, and this name was 
given to the town, because in the year 234 of our eia. General 
Wou-Heou, while leading his aimy against the southern countries, 
sent one of his lieutenants to establish there a forge ot arrows. 
This district has hy turns belonged to the Thibetians and to the 
Chinese ; for the last hundred yeais it has been considered as an 
integral part ol the empne. 

“ The avails and foitifications of Ta-Tsie»iLoii,” says the Chinese 
Itinerary, “are of fieestone. Chinese and Thibetians dwell there 
together. It is thence that the officers and troops, which are sent 
to Thibet quit China. Though it passes also a large quantity of 
tea coming from China, and destined ,tp supply the provinces of 
Thibet, it is at Ta-Tsien-Lou that is beta the principal tea fair. Al¬ 
though the inhabitants of this canton are very addicted to the 
woi-ship of Buddha, they seek to get a little profit; yet they are 
sincere and just, submissive and obedient, so that nothing, even 
death, can change their natural good nature. As they have been 
long accustomed to the Chinese domination, tiiey are the more 
attached to it." 

We rested three days at Ta-Tsien-Lou, and each day had several 
quarrels with the principal Mandarin of the place, who would not 
consent to our continuing oiir route in a palanquin. However, 
he had at length to give way, for we could not bear even the idea of 
mounting once more on horseback. Our legs had bestrid so many 
horses of every age, size, quality, and colour, that they refused to 
have anything further to do with horses at all, and were full of an 
irresistible resolution to stretch theqieelves at ease in a palanquin. 
This was granted them, thanks to the perseverance and energy of 
our remonstrances. 
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The Thibetian escort which had accompanied us so fiJithfully 
during the long and arduous route, returned after two days’ rest. 
We gav# the Lama Dchmmdchang a letter for the Regent, in which 
we thanked liun for lia\ing assigned us so devoted on escort, #nd 
which had throughout kept in our memory the good treatment wo had 
received at I.ha Ssa On parting from tlieso good Tliihelions wo 
could not help shedding tears, for iiisensihly, and as itwoio without 
our knowledge, ties had been formed between us which it was pain¬ 
ful to sever The Lama Dchiamdchang secretly told us that lie 
had been charged torcmiinj us, at the moment of sepaiatioii, of the 
jiromiso we had made to tlio Regent. He asked us if they might 
reckon on seeing us again at I,ha-Ssa. Wo replied that they might, 
for at that time wo were fur from antieipaliiig the nature of tlie 
obstacles that were to proveiit our letiiiii to Thibet. 

The next moining, at daybreak, wo enterod our pahinqums, and 
wore, conveyed, at the public expense, to the capWal of the province 
of Sse-Tchoiien, where, by order of the Emperor, wo wore to uu- 
dergo a solemn judgment before tho Grand Maiidanns of the 
Celestial Empire. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


After a few months joui^y through Chma, we arrived at Macao, 
m the early part of OctoTOr, 1846. Our loug and painful journey 
was at an end, and at last we wore able, after so many tribulations, 
to enjoy a little quiet and repose. Dimng two years we applied our 
leisure moments to the preparation of tho few notes made in oiir 
journey. Hence these “ Reminiscences of Travel,” which wo 
address to our European brethren, whose charity will no doubt ho 
mterested in the trials and fatigues of the missionaries. 

Our entrance into China, for tho purpose of returning to our 
mission in Mongol-Tartary, compels us to leave unfinished the 
labour we had undertaken. It remains for us to speak of our rela¬ 
tions with the Chinese tribunals and Mandarins, to give a sketeli 
of the provinces we have traversed, and to compare them with those 
which we had occasion to visit in our former travels in the Celestial 
Empire. This omission we will endeavour to supply in the leisure 
hours we may be able to snatch from the labours of sacred 
ministry. Perhaps we shall be in a position to give some correct 
notions about a country, of which, at no time, certainly, have men's 
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ideas been so erroneous as they are at this day. Not that we are 
without abundant books about China and the Chinese. On the 
contrary, the number of works on tliese subjects that have rppeored 
in France, and particularly m Plngland, within the last few years, is 
really prodigious. But the zeal of a wi iter will not always suffioe 
to describe countiies in which he has never set Ins loot. To write 
travels in China, after a saunter or two throiigli the factories of 
Canton and the environs of Macao, involves the danger of speaking 
of things that one is not thoroughly acquainted with Although it 
has been the good fortune of the learneijl orientalist, .J. Klaproth, to 
discover the Botocki Archijielago without quitting liis closet, it is, 
generally speaking, rather difficult to make discoveiies in a couutiy 
winch one has not visited. • 
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